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ENEFR AL VIE W 
OF THE 


EPICK POE M, 
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za HE Fables of Poets were originally 
employed in reprefenting the Dune 
Nature *, according to the notion 
SS then conceived of it. ‘This fublime 
Subject occafioned the firft Poets to 
called Divines, and Poetry the Language A 
Gods. ‘They divided the divine Attribute 





OF ther Nature of Epick Poetry. 
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into fo many Perfons ; becaufe the infrpriiy of 
human Mind cannot fi'fiiciently conceiv' or € 
plain, fo much Power and Aétion if a numpi 
city fo great and indivifible as that of Go Ar 
perhaps they were alfo jealous of the acivi ntag 
they reaped from fuch excellent and exalted ar 
ing, and of which they thought the vulgar pa 
cf mankind was not worthy. 

They could not defcribe the Operations 
this Almighty Caufe, without fpeaking at t] 
{fame time of its Effects: fo that to Divini 
they added Phyfrology, and treated of both, wit. 
out quitting the umbrages of their Allegoric 
Exprefiions. Oe 
But Men being the chief and moft noble 
all that God produced, and nothing being 
proper, or more ufeful to Poets than this Su 
ject ; they added it to the former, and treat 
of the doétrine of Morality after the fame ma 
ner as they did that of Divinity and Philofoph 
and from Morality thus treated, is formed tl 
kind of Poem and Fable which we call Epzck- 

The Poets did the fame in Morality, thac t 
Divines had done in Divinity. But that infin 
variety of the aétions and operations of the L 
vine Nature, (to which our underftanding bez 
fo fmall a proportion) did as it were force the 
upon dividing the fingle Idea of the Only G 
God ito {everal Pcrfons, under the differ 
names of Yupiter, uno, Neptune and the vet. 
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Andon the other hard. the nature of Moral 


hilo. being fuch, ‘ag never to treat of things 
l lar, but in gerfďeral;; the Epick Poets 
were ed to unite in one fingle Idea, in one 
and fame Perfon, and in an: Action which 
app fingular, all that looked like it in dif- 
fere erfons,’ and in*™various aétions; which 


migh e thus contained as fo many Speczes un- 
der t- Genus. ) 


T  refence of the Deity, and the Care fuch 
ana ~ ít Caufe.is to be fuppofed to take about 
any on, obliges the Poet to reprefent this ac- 
tion. reat, important, and managed by * Kings 


and Princes... It obliges himi likewife to think 
and fpeak in an elgvated. way above the vulgar, 
and ina ftyle that may in fome’fort keep up the 
chara&ter of the Divine Perfons he introduces. 
e To this end ferve the poetical and figurative. Ex- 
prefīion, and the Majefty of the Heroick Veríe. 
But. afl this, bei aivine and furprifing, may 
quitesrain all Probability: therefore the Poet 
fhould take a peculiar care as to that point,’ fince 
‘yis hief aim is to inftruct, and without Proba- 
-piligy any action is lefs likely to perfuade.. — 
‘Laftly, fince Precepts ought to be.“ concife, to 
be: the more eafily conceived, and lefs opprefs the 
b Res gefte rezgumque ducumque. for. Art. Poet. | 





© m — — Cui mens divinior atque os i 
Magna fonaturum, des Nominis hujus honorem. /fiora?. 
a Quicquid præcipies efto brevis, ut citò dicta 
Percipiant animi dociles, tencantquc fidelcs. Flor. Pet. 
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memory; and fince nothing can be more efte 
tual to this end than propofing one nagle Ide. 
and collecting all things fo well together, as t 
be prefent to our minds all at once; therefore th 
Poets have reduced all to one -€ fingle action, un- 
der one and the fame defign, and ina body whofe 
members and parts fhould be homogeneous. 
What we have obferved of the nature of the 
Epick Poem, gives us a juft Idea of it, and we 
may define it thus: 
“< The Epick Poem is a difcourfe invented by 
art, to form the Manners, by fuch inftruc- 
tions as are difguifed under the allegories of 
** {ome one important Aé€tion, which is related 
in verfe, after a probable, diverting and fur- 
“© prifing manner.” 


es & £2: Fr... 1L 


"IN every defign which a-man deliberately un- 
dertakes, the end he propofes is the firft thing: 
in his mind, and that by which he governs fhe 
whole work, and all its parts: thus fin tke 
End of the Epick Poem is to regulate the Man- 
ners, it is with this firft view the Poet ought to 
begin. 

But there isa great difference between the Phi- 
fofophical and the Poetical doétrine of Manners. 


i Denique fit quodvis fimplex duntaxat, & unum. Hor. Posi. 
“ the Fadl of the Iliad, 
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The Schoolianun content themfelves with treating 
of Virtues fund Vices in general: the infit:uctions 
they g ve aie proper for all States, People, and 
for all Ages. But the Poet has a nearer regard 
to his own Country, and the neceffities of his 
own nation. With this defign he makes choice 
of fome piece of morality, the moft proper and 
juft he can imagine: and in order to prefs this 
home, he makes lefs ufe of the force of Reafon- 
ing, than of the power of Infinuation ; accomo- 
dating himfelf to the particular cuftoms and in- 
clinations of thofe, who are to be the fubject,, 
or the readers, of his work. 

Let us now fee how Howmcr has acquitted him- 
felf in thefe refpects. 

He faw the Grecians, for whom he defigned 
his Poem, were divided into as many States as 
they had capital Cities. Each was a Body Poli- 
tick apart, and had its form of government in- 
dependent from all the reft. And yet thefe dii- 
tinct States were very often obliged to unite to- 
gether in one body again(tt their common Enc- 
mies. Thefe were two very different forts of 
Government, fuch as could not be comprehendect 
in one maxim of morality, and in one ingle 
Poem. 

The Poet therefore has made two diftince 
Fables of them. ‘The one is for Gre o IN gens- 
ral, united into one body, but compciced of parts 
independent on cach ether, and naz ether for 
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each particular ftate, confidered as they were 113 
time of peace, witheut the former ci1cum{tances 
and the neceflity of being united. 

As for the farft fort of government, 1n the U- 
nion or rather in thé Confederacy of many inde- 
pendent States; experience has always made it 
appear, ‘* That: nötning fo much caufes fuccefs 
< as a due fubordination, and a right under- 
<< {tanding among the chief commanders. And 
‘<< on-the other hand, the inevitable ruin of fuch 
« confederacies. proceeds from the heats, jea- 
*© Joufies and ambition of the different leaders, 
“*_and the difcontents of fubmiutting to a fingte 
“© General.” All forts of States, and in particu- 
lar the Grectans, had dearly experienced this 
truth. So that the moft ufeful and neceffary in- 
itruction that could be given them, was, to lay 
before their eyes the lofs which both the People 
and the Princes muft of neceffity fuffer, by the 
ambition, difcord, and obftinacy of the latter. 

flomer then has taken for the foundation of 
his Fable this great Truth ; That a Mifunder- 
{tanding between Princes is the Ruin of their 
own States. ‘* I fing (fays he) the Anger of Z- 
“© chilles, ío pernicious to the Greciazs, and the 
** caule of fo many Heroes deaths, occafioned by 
thc Difcord and Separation of Agamemnon and 
“e that Prince.” | 

But that this truth may be compleatly and 
fully known, there is need of a fecond to fup- 


port it. 
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It is neceflary in {fuch a defign, not only 


to reprefent The Confederate States at firft difa- 
greeing among themfelves, and from thence un- 
fortunate; but to fhow the fame States, after- 
wards reconciled and united, and..of confequeace 
victorious. cma 


Let us now fee how he has joined-all thefe in 


one general action. 


«< Several Princes indepenaent,qn one anotner 
were united again{t a common:enemy. ‘The 
perfon whom they had elected~their General, 
offers an affront to the moft valiant of all the 
Confederates. "This offended Prince is fo 
provoked, as to relinquifh the Union, and ab- 
{tinately refufe to fight for the common cautfe. 
This Mifunderftanding gives the enemy fuch 
an advantage, that the Allies are very near 
quitting their defign with difhonour. He 
himfelf who made the feparation, 1s not ex- 
empt from fharing the misfortune which he 
brought upon his party. For having per- 
mitted his intimate friend to fuccour them in 
a great neceffity, this friend is killed by the 
enemy’s General. Thus the contending Princes 
being both made wifer at their own coft, are 
reconciled, and unite again: then this vahant 
Prince not only obtains the victory in the pub- 
lick caufe, but revenges his private wrongs by 
killing with his own hands the author of the 
death of his friend.” 
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This is the firft Platform of the Poem, and the 
Fiction which redtices into one portant and 


univerfal Action all rhe particulars upon which 
it turns. : 

In the next place it muft be rendered Probable 
by the circumftances of times, places and perfons ; 
fome perfons muft be found out, already known 
by Hiftory or otherwife, whom we may with 
Probability make the actors and perfonages of 
this Fable. Homer has made choice of the fiege - 
of Troy, and feigned that this action happened 
there. To a Phantom of his brain, whom he 
would paint valiant and cholerick, he has given 
the name of Achilles; that of Agamemnon to his 
General; that of Hector to the Enemy’s Com- 
mander, and fo to the reft. 

Befides, he was obliged to accommodate him- 
felf to the manners, cuftoms, and genius of the 
Grceks his Auditors, the better to make them at- 
tend to the inftruction of his Poem; and to gain 
their approbation by praifing them: fo that they 
might the better forgive him the reprefentation 
of their own faults in fome of his chief Perfo1 
ages. He admirably difcharges all thefe duties, 
by making thefe brave Princes and thofe viéto- 
rious people all Greczans, and the fathers of thofe 
he had a mind to commend. 

But not being content, in a work of fuch a 
length, to propofe only the principal point of 
the Moral, and to fill up the reft with ufelefs or- 
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naments and foreign incidents, he cxtcnas thas 
ivlorai by al-its neceflary coniequence $$. AS Fer 
inftance in the fubject before us, 1t 1s not cnougii 
to know, that a good underftanding ought al- 
ways to be maintained among Cemfederiics: > it 
is likewife of equal importance, that if there he 2p- 
pens any divifion, care mult be taken to keep it 
fecret from the enemy, that their ignorance of 
this advantage may prevent their making ufe c: 
it. And in the fecond place, when their con- 
cord is but counterfeit and only m appearance, 
one fhould never preis the enemy too ciofely ; for 
this would diicover the weaknefs which we ought . 
to conceal from them. l 
The Epifode of Patroclus moft admirably fur- 
nifhes us with thefe two inftructions. For when 
he appeared in the arms of Achilles, the Trajazs, 
who tock him for that Prince now reconciled and 
united to tite Confederates, tmmediately gave 
ground, and quitted the advantages they had be- 
fore over the Greeks. But Patroclus, who fhould 
have been contented with this fuccefs, prefies up- 
on Heéicr too boldly, and by obliging him to 
aight, foon difcovers that it was not the true 4- 
chiles who was clad in his armour, but a Hero 
of much inferiour prowefs. So that Heé/ar kills 
him, and regains thofe advantages which the 
These had loft, on the opinion that Hebr lles was 
reconciled. 
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THE Odyf~y was not defigned, like the 
Tiad, for the inftrucétion of all the States of Greece 
joined in one body, but for each State in partı- 
cular. Asa State is compofed of two parts; the 
Head which commands, and the Members which 
obey ; there are inftructions requifite to both, to 
teach the one to govern, and the others to fub- 
mit to Government. 

There are two Virtues neceflary to one in au- 
thority, Prudence to order, and Care to fee his 
‘orders put in execution. ‘The Prudence of a Po- 
litician is not acquired but by a long experience 
in all forts of bufinefs, and by an acquaintance 
with all the different forms of Governments and 
States. "The Care of the Adminiftration fuffers 
not him that has the Government to rely “up- 
on others, but requires his own prefence: and 
Kings who are abfent from their States, are in 
danger of lofing them, and give occafion to great 
diforders and confufion. 

Thefe two points may be eafily united in or 
and the fame man. ‘‘* A King forfakes his King- 
< dom to vifit the courts of feveral Princes, where 
<< he learns the manners and cuf{toms of different 
“< mations. From hence there naturally arifes a 
‘© valt number of incidents, of dangers, and of 


Lhe Fable of the Odyfiey. 
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<< adventures, very ufeful for a Political inftitu- 
< tion. On the other fide, this Abfence gives 
<< way to the diforders which happen in his own 
« kingdom, and which end not till his return, 
«<, whofe prefence only can re-eftablifh all things.” 
Thus the Abfence of a King has the fame effects 
in this Fable, as the Divifion of the Princes had 
in the former. 

The Subjeéts have fearce any need but of one 
general maxim, which is, To fuffer themfelves 
to be governed, and to obey faithfully ; whatever 
reafon they may imagine again{t the orders they 
receive. It is eafy to join this inftruction with 
the other, by beftowing on this wife and induf- 
trious Prince fuch Subjects, as in’ his abfence 
would rather follow their own judgment than his 
commands; and by demonftrating the misfor- 
tunes which this difobedience draws upon them, 
the evil confequences which almoft infallibly at- 
tend thefe particular notions, which are intirely 
different from the general Idea of him who ought 
to govern. 

But as it was neceffary that the Princes in the 
Iliad (hould be cholerick and quarrelfome, fo it is 
neceflary in the Fable of the Ody/ey that the chief 
perfon fhould be fage and prudent. This raifes 
a difficulty in the [Fiction; becaufe this perfon 
ought to be abfent for the two reaions aforemen- 
tioned, which are effential to the Fable, and 
which conftitute the principal aim oi: it: but he 
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cannot abfent himfelf, without offending againft 
another maxim of equal importance, vz. That a 
King fhould upon no account leave his Country. 

It is true, there are fometimes fuch neceffities 
as fufficiently excufe the Prudence of a Politician 
in this point. But fuch a neceflity 1s a thing ım- 
portant enough of itfelf to fupply matter for a- 
nother Poem, and this multiplication of the ac- 
tion would be vicious. ‘To prevent which, in 
the firft place, this Necefflity, and the departure 
of the Hero muft be disjoined from the Poem; 
and in the fecond place, the Hero having been 
obliged to abfent himfelf, for a reafon antecedent 
to the aétion and placed diftinct. from the Fable, 
he ought not fo far to embrace this opportunity 
of inftructing himfelf, as to abfent himfelf vo- 
luntarily from his own Government. For at 
this rate, his Abfence would be merely voluntary, 
and one might with reafon lay to his charge all 
the diforders which might arıfe. 

Thus in the conftitution of the Fable he ought 
not to take for his action, and for the foundation 
of his Poerh, the Departure of a Prince from his 
own country, nor his voluntary ítay in any other 
place; but his Return, and this return retarded 
againft his will. This is the firft Idea Homer 
gives us of it. “ His hero appears at firft ina 
defolate Ifland, fitting upon the fide of the Sea, 
which with tears in his eyes he looks upon as the 


Ody fJey Ws 
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obftacle that had io fone opyok l his Return, 
and detained him fiom icviutiu, lis own dear 
Country. 

And laftly, fince this forced delay might more 
naturally and ufually happen to fuch as make 
voyages by fea; Homer has judiciouily made 
choice of a Prince whofe Kingdom was in an 
Iland. 

Let us fee then how he has feigned all this Ac- 
tion, making his Hero a perfon in years, þe- 
caufe Years are requifite to inftrucét a man in 
Prudence and Policy. 

<< A Prince had been obliged to forfake his 
‘<< native Country, and to head an Army of his 
<< Subjects in a foreign expedition. Having glo- 
<< rioully performed this enterprife, he was 
< marching home again, and conducting his 
<< Subjects to his own State. But fpite of all 
“ the attempts, with which the eagernefs to re- 
< turn had inipired him, he was ftopt by the 
s way by tempefts for feveral years, and caft up- 
‘© on feveral countries diftering from each other 
* in Manners and Government. In thefe dan- 
“ gers his Companions not always tollowing his 
‘€ orders, pcirifhed thiough their own fault. 
“ "The Giandees of his country ftrangely abufe his 
“* abfence, and iraile no {m.all diforders at home. 
“ "Phey confum,. hi eftatc, confpire to deftroy 
“© his fon, wou'd confti2° 1 his Queen to accept 


f 


‘° of one ct them fo h-r .dufband; and indulge 
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‘<< themfelves in all violence, fo much the more, 
‘© becaufe they were perfuaded he would never 
<< return. But at laft he returns, and difcover- 
« ing himfelf only to his fon and fome others, 
‘<< who had continued firm to him, he 1s an eye- 
<< witnefs of the infolence of, his enemies, pu- 
« nifhes them according to their deferts, and re- 
«« {tores to his Hland that tranquillity and repofe 
« to which they had been ftrangers during his 
** abfence.” 

As the Truth, which ferves for foundation to 
this fiction, is, that the Abfence of a perfon 
from his own home, or his neglect of his own 
affairs, is the caufe of great diforders : fo the 
principal point of the Action, and the moft Ef- 
tential one, is the Abfence of the Hero. ‘This 
fills almoft all the Poem: for not.only this real 
abfence lafted feveral years, but even when -the 
Hero returned, he does not difcover himfelf ; and 
this prudent difguife, from whence he reaped fo 
much advantage, has the fame effećt upon the Au- 
thors of the diforders, and all others who knew 
him not, as his real abfence had before, fo that 
he is abfent as to them, till the very moment of 
their punifhment. 

After the Poet had thus compofed his Fable, 
and joined the Fiction to the Truth, he then 
makes choice of Ufyfes the King of the Ifle of 
Ithaca, to maintain the characéter of his chief 
Perfonage, and beftowed the reft upon Telma- 
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chus, Penelope, <ntinous, and others, whom he 
calls by what names he pleafes. 

I fhall not here infift upon the many excellent 
advices, which are fo many parts and natural 
confequences of the fundamental Truth; and 
which the Poet very dextroufly lays down in 
thofe fictions which are the Epifodes and Mem- 
bers of the entire Aétion. Such for inftance are 
thefe advices : not to intrude one’s {elf into the 
Miyfteries of Government, which the. Prince 
keeps fecret: this is reprefented to us by the 
winds fhut up in a bull-hide, which the mifera- 
ble Companions of Uses would needs be {fo 
foolifh as to pry into. Not to fuffer one’s felf 
to be led away by the feeming Charms of an idle 
and inaétive life, to which the S7rezs Song ın- 
vited ‘'. Not to fuffer one’s felf to be fenfualized 
by pleafures, like thofe who were changed into 
brutes by Cyrce : and a great many other points 
of Morality necefiary for all forts of people. 

This Poem is more ufeful to the People than 
the Iliad, where the fubjects fuffer rather by the 
ill conduét of their Princes, than through their 
own mifcarriages. But in the Odyfey, it is not 
the fault of Us//fes that is the ruin of his Sub- 
jects. This wife Prince leaves untried no me- 
thed to make them partakers of the benefit of 
his return. Thus the Poet in the zad fays, 


i Impro >a Siren defidia. erat. 
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« He fings the anger of Achilles, which had 
‘¢ caufed the death of fo many Greczans ;” and 
on the contrary, in the * Ody//ey he tells his Read- 
ers, “ That the Subjects perifhed through their 
<< own fault.” 


Ss EC TT: IV: 


ARISTOTLE beftows great Encomiums 
upon Homer for the Simplicity of his defign, be- 
caufe he has included in one fingle part all that 
happened at the fiege of Troy. And to this he 
oppofes the ignorance of {fome Poets who ima- 
sined that the Unity of the Fable or Action was. 
fufficiently preferved by the Unity of the Hero; 
and who compofed their Thefeids, Heracleids, 
and the like, wherein they only heaped up in 
one Poem every thing that happened to one 
Perfonage. 

He finds fault with thofe Poets who were for 
reducing the Unity of the Fable into the Unity 
of the Hero, becaufe one Man may have per- 
formed feveral adventures, which it is impoffible 
to reduce under any one general and fimple head. 
‘This reducing of all things to Unity and Sim- 
plicity ıs what Horace likewife makes his firft 


=- Rule. 


“ Denique fit quodvis fimplex dantaxat, & unum.” 


k Avra yg opstignoi ATAT IANENG IV GANT. Od y i Bs 
! Of the Unity of the Fable.. 
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According to thefe Rules,.it will be allowable 
to make ufe of feveral Fables; (or to fpeak more 
correctly) of feveral Incidents which may be di- 
vided into feveral Fables; provided they are fo 
ordered, that the Unity of the Fable be not fpoil-— 
ed. This liberty is {till greater in the Epick 
Poem, becaufe it is of a larger extent, and ought 
to be entire and compleat. 

I will explain myfelf more diftinétly by the 
Practice of Homer. 

No doubt but one might make four diftinét 
Fables out of thefe four following inftruéctions. 


1. Diwifion between thofe of the fame Party ex- 
pofes them entirely to their enemics. 

2. Conceal your Weaknefs, and you will be dreaded 
as much, as tf you had none of thofe imperfections, 
of which they are zgnorant. 

3. When your ftrength zs only feigned, and founded 
only zn the Opinion of others; never venture fo far 
as if your ftrength was real. 

4.. The more you agree together, the lefs hurt car 
your Enemies do you. 


It is plain, I fay, that each of thefe particular 
Maxims might ferve for the Ground-work of a 
Fiction, and one might make four diftinét Fables 
out of them. May not one then put all ra in= 


to one fingle Epcfea? Not unleis one fingle Fable 
can be made out of all. The Poet ae may 
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have fo much {kill as to unite all into one Body, 
as Members and Parts, each of which taken 
afunder would be tmperfect; and if he joins 
them fo, this Conjunétion fhall be no hindrance 
at all to the Unity and the regular Simplicity of 
the Fable. This is what Hower has done with 
fuch fuccefs in the compofition of the Iad. 

1. The Divifion between Achilles and his Allies 
tended to the ruin of their Defigns. 2. Patroclus 
comes to fheir relief tn the Armour of this Hero, and 
Flector retreats. 3. But this young Man pufhing 
the Advantage which his difsuife gave him, too far, 
ventures to engage with Hector himfelf; but not being 
mafter of Achilles’s ffrength (whom be only reprefented 
tm outward appearance) he is killed, and by this means 
leaves the Grecian Affairs in the fame diforder, 
from which in that difguife he came to free them. 
4. Achilles provoked at the Death of his friend, is 
reconciled, and revenges his lofs by the death of 
Heċtor. Thefe various incidents being thus 
united, do not make different Actions and Fa- 
bles, but are only the uncompleat and unfinifhed 
parts of one and the fame Aétion and Fable. 
which alone when taken thus complexly, can be 
faid to be compleat and entire: and all thefe 
Maxims of the Moral, are eafily reduced into 
thefe two parts, which in my opinion cannot be 
{eparated without enervating the force of both. 
‘The two parts are thefe, ™ That a right under- 
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fianding is the prefervation, and Difcord the de- 
{ftruction of States. 

Though then the Poet has made ufe of two 
parts in his Poems, each of which might have 
ferved for a Fable, as we have obferved: yet this 
Multiplication cannot be called a vicious and ir- 
regular Polymythia, contrary to the neceflary Unity 
and Simplicity of the Fable; but it gives the 
Fable another qualification, altogether neceflary 
and regular, namely its Perfection -and finifhing 
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n THE Action of a Poem is the Subject which 
the Poet undertakes, propofes, and builds upon. 
So that the Moral and the Inftructions which are 
the end of the Epick Poem are not the Matter 
of it. ‘Thofe the Poets leave in their Allegorical 
and figurative obfcurity. "They only give notice 
at the Exordium, that they fing fome Aion. The 
Revenge of Achilles, the Return of Ulyties, Se. 

Since then the Aé€tion is the Matter of a Fable, 
it is evident that whatever incidents are efiential 
to the Fable, or conftitute a part of it, are ne- 
ceflary alfo to the Action, and are parts of the 
Epick Matter, none of which ought to be omit- 
ted. Such, for Inftance, are the contention of z- 
gamemnon and Achilles, the laughter Heéfor makes 

" Of the Action of the Epick Poem, 
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in the Grecian Army, the Re-union of the Greck 
Princes; and laftly, the Re-fettlement and Victory 
which was the confequence of that Re-union. 

‘There are four qualifications in the Epick Ac- 
tion: the firft is its Uzzźży, the fecond its Izte- 
grity, the third its Importance, the fourth its 
Duration. 

The Unity of the Epick Aétion, as well as the 
Unity of the Fable, does not confift either in the 
Unity of the Hero, or in the Unity of Time : 
three things I fuppofe are neceflary to it. The 
fir{t is, to make ufe of no Epifode but what arifes 
from the very platform and foundation of the 
Aétion, and is as it were a natural member of 
the body. ‘The fecond is, exaétly to unite thefe 
Epifodes and thefe Members with one another. 
And the third is, never to finifh any Epifode fo 
as it may feem to be an entire Aétion; but ta 
fet each Epifode {till appear in its own particular 
nature, as the member of a body, and as a part 
of itfelf not compleat. | 

Arifiotle not only fays that the Epick Aétion 
fhould be One, but adds, that it fhould be en- 
tire, perfect and compleat, and for this purpofe 
ought to have a Beginning, a Middle, and an 
find. ‘Thefe three parts of a whole are too ge- 
nerally and univerfally denoted by the words, 
Beginning, Middle, and End; we may interpret 
them more precifely, and fay, That the Caufes 

© OF the Beginning, Atiddle, and End of the Alion, 
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end Defigns of an Aétion are the Beginning : 
that the Effeéts of thefe Caufes, and the Difficul- 
ties that are met with in the execution of thefe 
defigns, are the Middle; and that the Unravel- 
ling and Refolution of thefe difficulties are the 
iEnd. 

P? Homers defign in the Mad is to relate the 
Anger and Revenge of Achilles. "Vine Beginning 
of this Action is the Change of 4chz/les from a 
calm to a paffionate temper. ‘The Middle is the 
Effects of his Pafflon, and all the illuftrious 
Deaths it is the Caufe of. The end of this fame 
Aétion is the Return of Achilles to his calmnefs 
of temper again. Ail was quiet in the Greciaz 
Camp, when Agaærcemnon their General provokes 
pollo againít them, whom he was willing to ap- 
peafe afterwards at the coft and prejudice of 
Achilles, who had no partin his fault. ‘This 
then is an exact Beginning: it fuppofes nothing 
before, and requires after it the Effects of this 
Anger. Achilles revenges himfelf, and that 1s an 
exact Middle; it fuppofes before it the Anger 
of AAchtrifes, this Revenge is the Efect of it. 
Then this Middle requires after it the Effects 
of this Revenge, which is the Satisfaction of 
Achilles: for the Revenge had not been com- 
pleat, unilefs dchi//es had been fatished. Bv 
this means the Poet makes his Hero, after h 
was glutted by the Mifchief he had done to Aga 

P The, Action of the Ti-d. 
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memnon, by the death of Heéfor, and the honour 
he did his friend, by infulting over his Murderer; 
le makes him, I fay, to be moved by the Tears 
and Misfortunes of King Priam. We fee him 
as calm at the End of the Poem, during the fu- 
neral of Heé¥or, as he was at the Beginning of 
the Poem, whilft the Plague raged among the 
Grecians. ‘This End is juft, fince the Calmnefs 
of temper Achilles re-enjoyed, is only an Effect 
of the Revenge which ought to have preceded : 
and. after this nobody expects any more of his 
Anger. ‘Thus has Homer been very exact in the 
Beginning, Middle and End of the Action he 
made choice of for the fubjeét of his Mad. 

1 His Defign in the Odyfey was to defcribe the 
Return of Us/es from the Siege of Troy, and his 
Arrival at Ithaca. He opens this Poem with the 
complaints of Minerva again{t Neptune, -who op- 
pofed the Return of this Hero, and again{t Ca- 
lypfo who detained him in an Hland from haca. 
Is this a Beginning ? No; doubtlefs, the Reader 
would know why WNeffuze is difpleafed with U//- 
ls, and how this Prince came to be with Calyp/o? 
He would know how he came from Trey thither ? 
The Poet anfwers his Demands out of the Mouth 
of Udy f/es himfelf, who relates thefe things, and 
begins the Action, by the Recital of his Travels 
from the City of Troy. It fignifies little whether 
the Beginning of the Action be the Beginning 
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of the Poem. ‘The Beginning of this Action 
is that which happens to Wifes, when upon 
his leaving Troy he bends his Courfe for baca. 
The Middle comprehends all the Misfortunes 
he endured, and all the Diforders of his own 
Government. ‘The End is the re-inftating of 
the Hero in the peaceable pofleffion of his 
Kingdom, where he was acknowledged by his 
Son, his Wife, his Father, and feveral others. 
The Poet was fenfible he fhould have ended ill, 
had he gone no farther than the death of thefe 
Princes, who were the Rivals and enemies of 
Us fes, becaufe the Reader might have looked for 
fome Revenge which the Subjects of thefe Princes 
might have taken, on him who had killed their 
Sovereigns: but this Danger over, and the Peo- 
ple vanquifhed and quieted, there was nothing 
more to be expected. "The Poem and the Action 
have all their Parts, and no more. 

But the Order of the Ody//ey differs from that 
of the Iad, in that the Poem does not begin 
with the Beginning of the Artoz. 

‘ The Caufes of the Aéfion are alfo what the 
Poet is obliged to give an Accoynt of. ‘There 
are three forts of Caufes, the Humours, the In- 
terelts, and the Defigns of Men; and thefe dif- 
ferent Caufes of an Aétion are likewife often the 
Caufes of one another, every Man taking up 
thofe Interefts in which his Humour ingages him, 
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and forming thofe Defigns to which his Humour 
and Intereft incline him. Of all thefe the Poet 
ought to inform his Readers, and render them 
confpicuous in his principal Perfonages. 

Homer has ingenioufly begun his Odyfey with 
the Tranfaétions at It/aca, during the abfence 
of Ulyfes. If he had begun with the Travels of 
his Hero, he would fcarce have fpoken of any 
one elfe, and a man might have read a great deal 
of the Poem, without conceiving the leaít Idea 
of Telemachus, Penelope, or her Suitors, who had 
fo great a {hare in the Aétion; but in the Be- 
ginning he has pitched upon, befides thefe Per- 
fonages whom he difcovers, he reprefents UA/es 
in his full Length, and from the very firft open- 
ing one fees the Intereft which the Gods take 
in the Action. 

The Skill and Care of the fame Poet may be 
feen likewife in inducing his Perfonages in the 
firt Book of his Iad, where he difcovers the 
Humours, the Interefts, and the Defigns of Aga- 
memnon, Achilles, Hector, Ulyffes, and feveral 
others, and even of the Deities! And in his 
Second he makes a Review of the Grecian and 
Trojan Armies, which 1s full Evidence, that all 
we have here faid is very neceffary. 

* As thefe Caufes are the Beginning of the Ac- 
tion, the oppofite Defigns againít that of the 
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Hero are the Mīiddle of it, and form that Diffi- 
culty or Intrigue, which makes up the greateft 
part of the Poem; the Solution or Uxravelling 
commences when the Reader begins to fee that 
difficulty removed, and the doubts cleared up. 
Homer has divided each of his Poems into two 
Parts, and has put a particular Intrigue, and the 
Solution of it into each Part. 

The firit. Part of the Jad is the Anger of 
Achilles, who is for revenging himfelf upon Aga- 
memnon by the means of Heéfor and the Trojans. 
The Intrigue comprehends the three days Fight 
which happened in the Abfence of Achilles: and 
it confifts on one fide in the refiftance of Aga- 
memnon and the Grecians: and on the other in 
the revengeful and inexorable Humour of Achil- 
les, which would not fuffer him to be reconciled. 
The Lofs of the Greczaus, and the Defpair of 
Agamemnon, prepare for a Solution by the fatis- 
faction which the incenfed Hero received from 
it. The death of Patroclus join’d to the Offers 
of Agamemnon, which of itfelf had proved in- 
eeffectual, remove this Difficulty, and make the 
Unravelling of the firft part. 

This death ıs hkewife the Beginning of the 
fecond Part; fince it puts Achilles upon the de- 
fign of revenging himfelf on Heéfor. But the 
defign of Heéfor is oppofite to that of Achilles - 
this Trojan is valiant and refolved to ftand on 
his awn Defence. This Valour and Refolution 
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of Heétor, are on his part the caufe of the In- 
trigue. All the FEndeavours dcAéz/les ufed ta 
meet with Heéfor and be the death of him; and 
the contrary Endeavours of the Trojan to keep 
out of his reach, and defend himfelf, are the 
intrigue; which comprehends the battle of the 
laft day. ‘The Unravelling begins at the death 
of Heéfor ; and befides that, it contains the in- 
fulting of Achilles over his Body, the Honours 
he paid to Patreclus, and the Intreaties of King 
Priam. The regrets of this King and the other 
Trojans, in the forrowful Obfequies they paid to 
Heétor’s body, end the Unravelling; they juftify 
the fatisfaction of Achi//es, and demonftrate his 
Tranquillity. 

The firft part of the Odfey is the Return of 
Ulyf/es into Ithaca. Neptune oppofes it by raifing 
tempefts, and this makes the Intrigue. The Un- 
ravelling is the arrival of U4/es upon his own 
Ifland, where Neptune could offer him no farther 
injury. ‘The fecond part is the re-inftating this 
Hero in his own Government. ‘The Princes that 
are his Rivals, oppofe him, and this is a frefth 
Intrigue: the Solution of it begins at their deaths, 
and is compleated as ioon as the J¢hacans were 
appeafed. 

Thefe two parts in the Odyfey have not one 
common Intrigue. The Anger of Achilles forms 
both the Intrigues in the J/ad; and it is fo far 
the Matter of this Epopea, that the very Begin- 
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ning and End of this Poem depend on the Be- 
ginning and End of this Anger. But let the De- 
fire Achilles had to revenge himfelf, and the De- 
fire U/yf/es had to return to his own Country be 
never fo near allied, yet we cannot place them 
under one and the fame Notion: for that Defire 
of Ud fes is not a Paifion that begins and ends in 
the Poem with the Action: it is a natural Habit: 
nor does the Poet propofe it for his Subject as he 
does the Anger of Achz/es. 

We have already obferved what is meant by 
the Intrigue, and the Unzravelling thereof; let us 
now fay fomething of the Manner of forming 
both. Thefe two fhould arife naturally out of 
the very Effence and Subject of the Poem, and 
are to be deduced from thence. ‘Their Conduct 
is fo exact and natural, that it feems as if their 
Aétion had _ prefented them with whatever they 
inferted, without putting themfelves to the Trou- 
ble of a farther Inquiry. 

What is more ufual and natural to Warriours, 
than Anger, Heat, Pafiton, and Impatience of 
bearing ie leaft Affront or Difrefpect? ‘This is 
what forms the Intrigue of the Jad; and every 
thing we read there 1s nothing elfe but the Effeét 
of this Humour and thefe Paftions. 

What more natural and ufual Obftacle to thofe 
who take Voyages, than the Sea, the Winds, and 
the Storms? Flower makes this the Intrigue of the 
frit part of the Odry: and for the fecond, he 
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makes ufe of almoft the infallible effect of the 
long Abfence of a Mafter, whofe return is quite 
defpaired of, vzx. tlhe Infolence of his Servants 
and Neighbours, the Danger of his Son and 
Wife, and the Sequeftration of his Eftate. Be- 
fides, an Abfence of almoft twenty Years, and 
the infupportable Fatigues joined to the Age of 
which Ufs then was, might induce him to bce- 
lieve that he fhould not be owned by thofe who 
thought him dead, and whofe Intereft 1t was to 
have him really fo. ‘Therefore if he had pre- 
fently declared who he was, and had called him- 
felf Ulyfes, they would eafily have deftroyed him 
as an Impoftor, before he had an Opportunity 
to make himfelf known. 

There could be nothing more natural nor more 
neceflary than this ingenious Difguife, to which 
the Advantages his Enemies had taken of his Ab- 
fence had reduced him, and to which his long 
Misfortunes had inured him. This allowed him 
an opportunity, without havarding any thing, 
of taking the Left Meafuies he could, againi{t 
thofe perfuns who couid not fo much as miftruft 
any harm from him. This way was afforded 
him, by the very Nature of h.s Action, to exe- 
cute his Degn, and ovcrcome the Obftacles it 
caít before him. And itis this ccntc{t between 
the Prudence aid the D:flimnulation of a fingle 
Man on one hand, and the ungovernabie Info- 
lence of fo many Kivais on, the other, which 
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conftitutes the Intrigue of the fecend Part of the 
OnLy: 

‘ If the Plot or Intrigue muft be natural, and 
fuch as {prings from the very Subject, as has 
been already urged; then the Winding-up of the 
Plot, by a more fure claim, muft have this Qua- 
lification, and be a probable confequence of all 
that went before. As this is what the Readers 
regard more than the refit, fo {hould the Poet be 
more exaét in it. ‘This is the End of the Poem, 
and the laft Imprefiion that is to be {tamped up- 
on them. 

We fhall find this in the Odyfey. Uhfes by a 
Tempeft is caft upon the Ifland of the Phea- 
cians, to whom he difcovers himfelf, and defires 
they would favour his Return to his own Coun- 
try which was not very far diftant. One cannot 
fee any reafon why the King of this Iland fhould 
refufe fuch a reafonable Requeft, to a Hero whom 
he feemed to have in great Efteem. The Phea- 
cians indeed had heard him tell the Story of his 
Adventures; and in this fabulous recital confifted 
all the advantage that he could derive from his 
Prefence; for the Art of War which they ad- 
mired in him, his Undauntednefs under Dangers, 
his indefatigable Patience, and other Virtues, 
were {uch as thefe Iflanders were not ufed to. 
All their Talent lay in Singing and Dancing, 
and whatfoever was charming ina quiet Life. 

OF the End or Unravelling of the Aftion, 
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And here we fee how dextroufly Homer prepares 
the Incidents hes makes ufe of. Thefe People 
could do no lefs, for the Account with which 
UAffes had fo much entertained them, than af- 
ford him a Ship and a fafe Convoy, which was 
of little expence or troubie to them. 

When he arrived, his long Abfence, and the 
Travels which had disfigured him, made him al- 
together unknown; and the Danger he would 
have incurred, had he difcovered himifelf too foon, 
forced him toa Difguife: laftly, This Difguife 
gave him an opportunity of furprifing thofe young 
Suitors, who for feveral years together had been 
accuf{tomed to nothing but to fleep well, and fare 
daintily. 

It was from thefe Examples that 4rz/forle drew 
this Rule, that ‘‘ Whatever concludes the Poem 
<< fhould fo fpring from the very Conftitution of 
‘© the Fable, as 1f ıt were a nzeceffary, or at leaft 
< a probable confequence.” 
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" THE TZzme of the Epick Aétion is not 
fixed, like that of the Dramatick Poem: it is 
much longer; for an uninterrupted Duration is 
much more neceifary in an Aćtion which one 
fees and is prefent at, than in one which we only 
read or hear repeated. Befides Tragedy is fuller 
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of Paffion, and confequently of fuch a Violence 
as cannot admit of fo long a Duration. 

The Jzad containing an Action of Anger and 
Violence, the Poet allows it but a fhort time, a- 
bout forty Days. The Defign of the Ody/ey re= 
quired another Conduét; the Charaéter of the 
Hero is Prudence and Long-fuffering ; therefore 
the Time of its Duration is much longer, above 
eight Years. : 

” The Pafions of Tragedy are different from 
thofe of the Epick Poem. In the former, Ter- 
rour and Pzty have the chief place; the Paffion 
that feems moft peculiar to Epick Poetry, ‘is 
Admiration. 

Belides this Admiration, which in general dif- 
tinguifhes the Epick Poem from the Dramatick ; 
each Epick Poem has likewife fome peculiar Paf- 
fion, which diftinguifhes it in particular from 
other Epick Poems, and conftitutes a kind of 
fingular and individual difference between thefe 
Poems of the fame Species. Thefe fingular Paf- 
fions correfpond to the Character of the Hero. 
Anger and Terrour reign throughout the Miad, 
becaufe Achilles is angry, and the moft Terrible 
of all Men. The xed has aii the foft and zen- 
der Paffions, becaufe that is the Charaéter of Æ- 
neas. The Prudence, Wifdom and Conitancy 
of Uses do not allow him either of thefe Ex- 
tremes, therefore the Poet does not permit one 

Lhe Paffigns of the Epick Poem. 
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of them to be predominant in the Ody. Fis 
confines himfelf to Admiration only, which he 
carries to an higher.pitch than in the Ziad: and 
it is upon this account that he introduces a great 
many more Machines, in the Odyfey, into the 
Body of the Aétion, than are to be feen in the 
Actions of the other two Poems. 

* The Manners of the Epick Poem ought to be 
poetically good, but it is not neceflary they be al- 
ways morally fo. ‘They are poetically good, when 
one may difcover the Virtue or Vice, the good 
or ill Inclinations, of every one who fpeaks or 
acts: they are poetically bad, when Perfons are 
made to fpeak or act out of Character, or in- 
coniiftently or unequally. ‘The Manners of Æ- 
zeas and of Mezentius are equally good, con- 
{idered poetically, becaufe they equally demon- 
itrate the Piety of the one, and the Impiety of 
the other. 

* It is requifite to make the fame diftinétion 
between a Hero in Morality, and a Hero in 
Poetry, as between moral and poetical Goodnefs. 
Achilles had as much right to the latter as Aveas: 
Ariftotle fays, that the Hero of a Poem {fhould be 
neither good nor bad; neither advanced above 
the reft of mankind by his Virtues, or funk be- 
neath them by his Vices; that he may be the 
proper and fuller example to others, both what 
to imitate and what to decline. 


x The Jdanner's. Y Character of the Hira. 
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The other Qualifications of the Manners are, 
that they be /u/table to the Caufes which either 
vaife or difcover thém in the-.Perfons; that they 
have an exact Refemblance to what Hiftory, or 
Fable, have delivered of thofe Perfons, to whom 
they are afcribed ; and that there be an Equality 
in them, fo that no man is made to act, or ipeak, 
out of his character. 

But this Equality is not fufficient for the 
Unity of the Charaéter; it is further neceflary, 
that the fame Spirit appear in all fort of Encoun- 
ters. Thus Æneas acting with great Pzety and 
Mildnefs in the firft part of the 4vezd, which re- 
quires no other Character; and afterwards ap- 
pearing illuftrious in heroick valour, in the wars 
of the fecond part; but there, without any ap- 
pearance either of a hard or a {oft difpofition ; 
would, doubtlefs, be far from offending agarin{t 
the Eguality of the Manners: but yet there would 
be no Simplicity or Unzty in the Character. So 
that, befides the gualities that claim their parti- 
cular place upon different occafions, there muit 
be one appearing throughout, which commands 
over all the reft; and without this, we may af- 
firm, it is no Character. 

One may indeed make a Hero as valiant as 
Achilles, as pious as Æneas, and as prudent as 
Ui ffes. But it is a meer Chimera to imagine a 
Hero that has the Valour of Achilles, the Piety of 

Unity of the Charaéter. 
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Æneas, and the Prudence of U/yfes, at one and 
the fame time. ‘This Vifion might happen to an 
Author, who would fuit the character of a Hero 
to whatever each part of the Action might na- 
turally require, without regarding the Eilence of 
the Fable, or the Unity of the Character in the 
fame perfon upon all forts of occafions: this 
Hero would be the mildeft, beft-natured Prince 
in the World, and alfo the moft cholerick, hard- 
hearted, and implacable creature imaginable ; 
he would be extremely tender lke Ænxzeas, ex- 
tremely violent like dchil/es, and yet have the 
indifference of Udffes, that is incapable of the 
two extremes. Would it not be in vain for the 
Poet to call this Perfon by the fame name 
throughout ? 

Let us reficét on the effreéts it would produce 
in feveral Poems, whofe Authors were of opinion, 
that the chief charaéter of a Hero is that of an 
accomplifhed man. , Fhey would be all alike; 
all valiant in Battle, prudent in Council, pious 
in the Acts of Religion, courteous, civil, mag- 
nificent; and, laftly, endued with all the prot 
‘digious Virtues, any Poet could invent. AHN 
this would be independent of the Action and the 
Subjeét of the Poem; and, upon feeing each 
Hero feparated from the reft of the work, we 
foula not eafily guefs, to what Action, and to 
“vhat Poem, the Hero belonged. So that we 
fliould fee, that none of thofe would have a 
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Character , fince the Charaéter is that, which 
makes a perfon difcernible, and which diftin- 
guifhes him from all others. . 

This commanding Quality in Achilles, is his 
Anger, in Uffes the art of Diflimulation, in Æ- 
zeas Mieeknefs. Each of thefe may be ftiled, by 
way of eminence, the Character in thefe Heroes. 

But thefe Characters cannot be alone. It Is 
abfolutely neceflary that fome other fhould give 
~hem a luftre, and embellifh them as far as they 
ue capable: either by hiding the defccts that arg 
in each, by fome noble and fhining Qualities ; 
is the Poet has done the Anger of Achilles, by 
ihading it with extraordinary Valour: or by 
making them entirely of the nature of a true 
and folid Virtue, as is to be obferved in the two 
others. The Diffimulation of Ufes is a part of 
his Prudence; and the Meekneis of Æneas is 
wholly employed in fubmitting his will to th¢ 
Gods. For the making up this Union, our 
Poets have joined together fuch Qualities as are 
by nature the moft compatible; Valour with 
Anger, Meeknefs with Piety, and Prudence with 
Difimulation. This laft Union was neceflary for 
the Goodnefs of Ulyfes; for without that, his Dif- 
fimulation might have degenerated into Wicked- 
nefs and Double-dealing. 
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WE come now to the Machines of the hapis k 
Poem. The chief Paffion which ıt aims to cx- 
cite being Admiration, nothing is fo conducive 
Lo that as the Marvellous; and the importance 
and dignity of the Aétion is by nothing fo greatly 
elevated as by the Care and Intirpofition of Heaven. 

The Machines are of three forts. Some are 
Theological, and were invented to explain the na- 
ture of the Gods. Others are Phyfrca/, and re- 
prefent the things of Nature. The laft are Mo- 
ral, and are the Images of Virtues and Vices. 

ftox:cr and the Antients have given to theii 
Deities the Manners, Paflions, and Vices of Men. 
Their Poems are wholly Allegorical; and in this 
view it is eafier to defend Homer, than to blame 
him. We cannot accufe him for making men- 
tion of many Gods, for his beftowing Paffions 
upon them, or even introducing them fighting 
againft men. ‘The Scripture ufes the like figuies 
and expreffions. 

If it be allowable to fpeak thus of the Gods in 
Theology, much more in the Fiétions of Narturai 
Prilofophy, where, if a Poet defcribes the Deities, 
he muít give them fuch Manners, Speeches, and 
Actions, as are conformable to the nature of the 
things they reprefent under thofe Divinities. The 
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cafe is the fame in the Morals of the Deities: 
Minerva is wile becaule fhe reprefents Prudence 5 
lenus is both good or bad, becaufe the Paffion of 
Love is capable of thefe contrary qualities. 

Since among the Gods of a Poem fome are 
zood, fome bad, and fome indifferently either ; 
and fince of our Paflions we make fo many alle- 
gorical Deities ; we may attribute to the Gods all 
that is done in the Poem, whether good or evil. 
But thefe Deities do not act coni{tantly in one and 
the fame manner. 

Sometimes they aét imvifibly, and by meer In- 
{piration; which has nothing in it extraordinary 
or miraculous: being no more than what we fay 
every day, ‘* That fome God has affiifted us, or 
‘© fome Dæmon has initigated us.” 

At other times they appear vifibly, and mani- 
feft themfelves to men, in a manner altogether 
miraculous and preternatural. 

The third way has fomething of both the 
others; it is in truth a miracle, but is not com- 
monly fo accounted: this includes Dieams, O- 
racles, €&c. 

All thefe ways muft be Probable; for haweve1 
neceliary the Marvellous is to the Epick Action 
as nothing is fo conducive to Admiration; yet 
we can, on the other hand, admire nothing, that 
we think impoffible. Though the Probability of 
thefe Nlachines be of a very large extent, (fince 
1. 1s founded upon Divine Power) it is not with- 
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out limitations. ‘There are numerous Inftantcs 
of allowable and probable Machines in the Epick 
Poem, where the Gods are no lefs Actors than 
the Men. But the lefs credible fort, fuch as 
Metamorphofes, &c. are far more rare. 

This fuggefts a Refleétion on the Method of 
rendering thofe Machines probable, which in their 
own nature are hardly fo. Thofe, which require 
only Divine Probability, fhould be fo difengaged 
from the Aétion, that one might fubtract them 
from it, without deftroying the Action. But 
thof, which are effential aud neceffary, fhould 
be grounded upon J.wnan Probability, and not 
on the fole Power of God. Thus the Epifodes 
of Circe, the Syrens, Polyphemus, &c. are necef- 
fary to the Aétion of the Odyfey, and yet not 
humanly probable: yet Hower has artificially re- 
duced them to human Probability, by the Sim- 
plicity and Ignorance of the Phæactans, before 
whom he caufes thofe recitals to be made. 

The next Queftion 1s, Where, and on what 
occafions Machines may be ufed? It is certain 
Homer and Virgi/ make ufe of them every where, 
and {carce fuffer any Action to be performed 
without them. Petronius makes this a Precept: 


Per ambages, dcorumgue minifleria, ec. The 
Gods are mentioned in the very Prepoftion of 


their Werks, the Jnwvocatfon is addreft to them, 
and the whole Narration is full of them. The 
Gods are the Caufes of the Aétion, they form the 
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Intrigue, and bring about the Se tzovz. Th. 

cept of driffotle and Horace, that the Unravua | 
of the Plot fhould not proceed from a Miracic, 
or the appearance of a God, has place only in 
Dramatick Poetry, not in the Epick. For it is 
plain, that both in the Solution of the Mad and 
Odyffey, the Gods are concerned: in the former, 
the Deities meet to appeafe the anger of Achilles : 
Iris and Mercury are ient to that purpofe, and 
Minerva eminently affitts Achilles in the decifive 
combat with Heéfor. In the Odyfy, the fame 
Goddefs fights clofe by Uffes againft the Suitors, 
and concludes that Pcace betwixt him and the 
Ithacenfians, which compleats the Poem. 

We may therefore determine, that a Machine 
3s not an Invention to extricate the Poet out of 
any difficulty which embarrafles him: but that the 
Prefence of a Divinity, and fome Action furprifing 
and extraordinary, are inferted into almoft all the 
parts of his work, in order to render it more Ma- 
jeftick and more Admirable But this mixture 
ought to be fo made, that the Machines might be 
retrenched, without taking any thing from the Ac- 
tion: at the fame time that it gives the Readers a 
lefion of Piety and Virtue; and teaches them, that 
the moft brave and the molt wife can do nothing. 
and attain nothing great and glorious, without 
the affifttance of Heaven. Thus the Machinery 
crowns the whole work, and renders it at once, 
Marvellous, Probable, and Moral, 
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Minerva's Defcent to Ithaca. 


T HE Poem opens within forty-eight days of the arrivat 
of Ulyfles in his dominions. He had now remained 
feven years in the ifland of Calypfo, when the Gods af- 
fembled in council propofed the method of bis departure froin 
thence, and bis return to bis native country. For this pur- 
poje it is concluded to fend Mercury to Calypfo, and Pal 
las immediately defcends to Ithaca. She holds a conference 
with Telemachus, zm the fhape of Mentes King of the 
Taphians; in which foe advifes him to take a journey in 


queft of bis Father Ulyties, to Pylos and Sparta, where 
Neftor ana Menelaus yet reigned; then, after having 


vifibly difplayea her divinity, difappears. The futtors of 


Penelope make great entertainments, and riot in her palace 
till night Phemius fings to them the return of the Gre- 
cians, ŻW Penelope puts a flop to the fong. Some words 


arife between the fuitors and Telemachus, who fummons 
be counci to mest the day followirg. 














HE Man, for Wifdom’s various arts re- 





nown’d, 

ong exercis’'d in woes, oh Mufe! refound. 
Who, when his arms had wrought the deftin’d fall 
Of facred Troy, and raz’d her heav’n-built wall, 
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We fhall proceed in the fame method through the courfe 
of thefe Annotations upon the Odđdyffey, as thofe in the Ziad}; 
eonfidering Homer chiefly as a Poet, endeavouring to make 
his beauties underffood, and not to praife without a reafon given. 
-Xt is equally an extreme, on the one hand to think Homer has 
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W and’ring from clime to clime, obfervant ftray’d, 


Their Manners noted, and their States furvey’d. 6 


no human defects; and on the other to dwell fo much upon 
thofe defeéts, as to depreciate his beauties. “Ihe greater part 
of Criticks form a general character, from the obfervation of 
particular criors, taken in their own oblique or imperfect 
views; which is as unjuft, as to make a judgment of the 
beauty of a man’s body from the fhadow it happens to caft, in 
fuch or fuch a pofition. To convince the Reader of this in- 
tended impartiality, we readily allow the Odjfey to be infe- 
riour to the //iad in many refpects. It has not that fublimity 
of fpirit, or that enthufiafm of poetry; but then it maft be 
allowed, if it be lefs noble, it is more inftructive: the other 
abounds with more Heroifm, this with more Morality. ‘The 
Iliad gives us a draught of Gods and Heroes, of difcord, of 
contentions, and fcenes of flaughter; the Ody//ey fets before us 
a {cene more amiable, the landfchapes of nature; the pleafures 
of private life, the duties of every {tation, the hofpitality of 
antient times; alefs bufy, but more agreeable portrait. “The 
fliad concludes with the ruin, the Ody/ey with the happinefs 
ot a nation. Horace was of the fame opinion, as is evident 
from the epiftle to Lollius. 


<< Seditione, dolis, fcelere, atque libidine, & ira, 
<c Jiiacos intra muios peccatur & extra. 

‘© Rurfus, quid virtus & guid fapicntia poflit, 

<c Utile propofuit nobis exemplar U.1//em.”’ 

v. 1. Lhe Adan for Wifdom, &c.| Homer opens this Poem 
with the utmoft fimplicity and modefty; he continually grows 
upon the reader, 

< Non fumum ex fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem 
<< Cogitat, ut fpeciofa dehinc miracula promat.”’ 
Cicero lays this down as a rule for the Orator, Principia vere- 
cunda, non elatis intenja verbis; and fdforace for the Poet, Nec 
fic incipies, <2. He propofes the beginning of the Odyffey as a 
z : 
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On ftormy {feas unnumber’d toils he bore, 
Safe with his friends‘to gain his natal fhore: 





pattern for all future poems, and has tranflated them in his 
Art of Poetry. 


<: Dic mihi, Mufa, virum, captz poft tempora Trojæ, 
€ Qui mores hominum multorum vidit, & urbes.” 


May I be forgiven the arrogance, if I fhould offer a criticifm 
upon this tranflation: the /ufferings of Uffes are the fubject 
of the whole Odyffey, and yet Horace has omitted the mention 
of thofe fufferings : %& udra waa wadsyyðn. “There is another 
‘word alfo which feems effential, that is, woadrpowor, this is like- 
wife omitted. For the fufferings of U4fes, and the wifdom 
by which he extricated himfelf from them, enter into the very 
defign of the Poem. But indeed im another place he has 
plainly had regard to all thefe circumftances. 


ec Qui domitor Trojz, multorum providus urbes 

«c Kt mores hominum infpexit, latumque per æquor 
<< Dum fibi, dum fociis, reditum parat, afpera multa 
ck Pertulit” Epift. ad Loll. 


I muft alfo refute a criticifm of Rapin, who will have it that 
the word moaúrpr®©- includes a character of craft and low cun- 
ning, unworthy of a brave fpirit. But Eufathius admirably 
vindicates the Poet in this refpect; he fhews us that teé*@ no 
where in Homer fignifies (4m) or Morals ; and that it implies a 
man who could accommodate himfelf to every condition of life ; 
one who in the worft eftate had ftill a referve to free himfelf 
from it; it therefore, fays he, fignifies a man that through 
experience has learned wifdom. I have likewife the authe- 
rity of Horace for this fenfe, in the above-cited paflage, 











<< Qui domitor Trojæ, multorum providus urbes.” 


I take providus in this place to fignify not only a man who 
noted the manners of various nations with care, but alfo one 
who in calamity could forefee methods to extricate himfelf 
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The God vindictive docom’d them never more 


(Ah men unblefs’d!) to touch that natal fhore. 


of him in holy writ is, * that he tnade as if he did not hear 
the words which feditious people {poke again{ft him. 

This then is the charaéfter which the Greek Poet gives his 
Ciyffes in the Propofition of his Poem, he calls him &:dga meat- 
reomov; to denote this prudent diffimulation, which difguifed 
him fo many ways, and put Him upon taking fo many fhapes. 

Without any thing having been mentioned of Circe, who 
detained him with her a whole year, and who was famous for 
the transformations fhe made of all forts of perfons ; the rea- 
der finds him at firít with Calyp/o the daughter of wife Atlas, 
who bore up the vaft pillars that reached from earth to hea- 
ven, and whofe knowledge penctrated into the depths of the 
unfathomable Ocean: that is to fay, who was ignorant of 
nothing in Heaven, Earth or Sea. And asthe firít product 
and principal part of fo high, fo folid, and fo profound a know- 
ledge, was to know how to conceal one’s felf; this wife man 
called his daughter by a name that fignified a + /eeret. “The 
Poet makes his Hero, whom he defigned for a Politician, to 
{tay feven whole years with this Nymph. She taught him fo 
well, that afterwards he loft no opportunity of putting her 
leffons in practice: for he does nothing without a difguife. 
At his parting from Ogygia he is caít upon the Ifle of Phzeacia: 
as kind as his reception was, yet he {tays till the night before 
ehe went off, e’er he would difcover himfelf. From thence he 
goes to Ithaca: the firft adventure that happened to him there 
was with Adinerva, the moit prudent among the Deities, as 
Uffes was the moft prudent among men. She fays fo ex- 
prefly in that very paflage. Nor did they fail to difguife them- 
felves. Minerva takes upon her the fhape of a ihepherd, and 
Uiffes tells her he was obliged to fly from Crete, becaufe he 
had murdered the fon of Ring Zelameneus. The Goddefs dif- 
covers hertelf firft, and commends him particularly, becauie 


* Tile were diffimulabat Ss audire Reg. lib i. Kats) tiv. 
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Oh fnatch fome portion of thefe aéts from fate, 


Cele{tial Mule! and to our world relate. 


thefe artifices were fo eafy and natural to him, that they feemed 
to be born with him. Afterwards the Hero under the form 
of a beggar deceives firft of all Humeus, then his fon, and laft 
ef all his wife and every body elfe, till he found an apportu- 
nity of punifhing his Enemies, to whom he difcovered not 
himielf till he killed them, namely onthe laft night. After his 
difcovertng himfelf in the Palace, he goes the next day to de- 
ceive his father, appearing at firft under a borrowed name; be- 
fore he would give him joy of his return. T hus he takes upon 
him all manner of fhapes, and difiembles to the very laft. But 
the Poet joins to this character a valour and a conf{tancy which 
render himinyvinciblein the moft daring and defperate adventures: 


è. 3. Who, when his arms had wrought the deftin’d fall 
Of facred Troy ———— ] 


Whence is it that U/j/es is faid to have overthrown Troy 2 
and not Achilles, who was of more remarkable courage than 
Uibjjffes ? Luffathius tells us, that the deftruction of Troy ought 
to be afcribed chiefly to Ufes, as he not only took away the 
Palladium, but was the inventor of the ftratagerm of the wooden 
horfe, by which that city was conquered. /7rgi/ in his fecond 
book of the ves gives us a noble defcription of its deftruc- 
tion, by which we find that U/y//es was not only the contrive: 
of its ruin, but bore a great fhare in the actions of the nighe 
rn which that city was overturned. 

$. Q. Vain toils! their impious folly, &c.] By this fingle 
trait, Hemer marks an effential difference between the Iliad 
and the Odryfey; namely, that in the former Poem the people 
perifhed by the folly of their Kings: 

‘© Quicquid delirant reres, plcétuntur Achivi.” 
kn this, the people perifh by their own folly, while theis 
Prince omits nothing to procure thcir felicity. A plain rea- 
fon why the Ody//ry is more calculated for the people, than 
the fad. Dacivr. i 
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Now ..at their native realms, the Greeks arriv’d ; 


All who the wars of ten long years furviv’d, 16 


x. 13. Ob fnatch fame portion of thefe ats from fate.] It 
may be afked why the Poct invokes the Mufe to recount only 
part of the fufferings of UA/fes? and why thofe words, Yo Us 
alfo, are inferted? To the firft it may be anfwered, that an 
heroick Poem dwells chicfly upon incidents of importance, 
and pafles over every thing that does not contribute to raife 
our idea of the Hero, or the main defign of the Poem. Io 
the other Euffathius anfwers feveral ways: either, fays he, 
the word xa? is to be taken as an expletive, as it is in a thou- 
fand places in Homer; or it means that this is a fubjeét fo 
confiderable, that it will be a theme to many poets: or that 
being a true Hiftory it had fpread over many nations of the 
world, and that Homer himfelf received the {tory of the Poem 
from Ægeypt; and then the meaning will be, ** Sing, oh 
<< Mufe, to the Greets as well as to other nations, the fufter- 
‘< ings of Uffes.” I fhould prefer the firft as being the moft 
natural: the reft feem forced, and confequently improper for 
the opening of a Poem, where the utmoft plainnefs is necef- 
fary ; efpecially, if we confider that Ufffes was a Grecian, and 
it is not probable that the Grecians fhould be the leaft ac- 
gquainted with the ftory, or the iateít to celebrate the actions, 
of a Grecian. 

¥. 15. Now at their native realms the Greeks arrizv’d.] It is 
neceflary for the better underftanding of the Poem, to fix the 
period of Time from which it takes its beginning: Herner, 
as Luffathius obferves, docs not begin with the wanderings of 
Cijffes; he fteps at once into the latter end of his actions, and 
leaves the preceding ftory to be told by way of narration. - 
Thus in his Miad, he dates his Poem from the anger of 4- 
chilles, which happened almoft at the conclufion of the Trojan 
war. From hence Horace drew his obfervation in his rte 


Port. 
s< Semper ad eventum feftinat; & in medias res 
s Non fecus ac ngtas, auditorem rapit.” 
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And ‘fcap’d the perils of the gulfy Main. 

Ulyffes, fole of all the victor train, 

An exile from his dear paternal coaft, 

Deplor’d his abfent Queen, and Empire loft. 20 
Calypfo in her caves conftrain’d his ftay, 

With fweet, reluctant, amorous delay: 

In vain — for now the circling years difclofe 


The day predeftin’d to reward his woes. 


There are but forty-eight days from the departure of Uiyfes 
from Calypfo, to his difcovery in thaca; he had been one year 
with Circe, and feven with Calypfo, when the Gods difpatched 
Mercury to that Goddefs ; from which point of time we are 
to date the Ody//ey. 

This obfervation-gives a reafon why the Poet invokes the 
Mufe to recount the wanderings of this Hero in part only; 
for Ulfs, as appears from the beginning of the ninth book, 
after he left the fhores of Troy, was driven to S/marus of the 
Ciconians. An Hiftorian muit have begun fiom the fall of 
Troy, and related his wanderings with truth and order; for 
Hiftory is chiefly for inftruétion: but a Poet takes another 
method, and difpofes every circumftance arbitrarily ; he chufes 
or rejects, as fuits beft with his principal defign, and in fuch 
A manner as to give at once delight and inftruction. 

+. 21. Calypfo in ber caves conftrain’d his flay.) “Fo the 
Remark before cited of Boffu, upon the abode of U/fes with 
Calypfo, may be added this of the Abbe Fraguier: that his re- 
fiding feven years in the caves of Calpfo (the Goddefs of Se- 
crecy) may only mean that he remained fo long hid from the 
knowledge and inquiry of all men; or that whatever befel him 
in all that time, wus loft to Hiftery, or made no part in the 
Poem. 
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At length his Jzhbaca is giv’n by Fate, 25 
Where yet new labours his arrival wait ; 

At length their rage the hoftile Pow’rs reftrain, 
All but the ruthlefs Monarch of the Main. | 
But now the God, remote, a heav’nly gueft, 

In #4rhiopia grac’d the genial feaft, 20 


v. 28. All but the ruthle{s Monarch of the Main.) It may be 
afked why Neptune is thus enraged againft Uh/ffes? Homer 
himfelf tells us, becaufe that Hero had put out the Eye of his 
fon Cyclops, But if we take Neptune by way of Allegory for 
the Ocean, the paflage implies, that the fufferings of Udh/es 
were chicfly by fea; and therefore poetry, which adds a gran- 
deur to the meaneft circumftance, introduces the God of it as 
his greateft enemy. £uz/fathius. | 

x. 30. In FEthiopia, &c.] Strabo in his firft book delivers 
his opinion, that ** the ancient Grecians included all thofe 
< people who lived upon the fouthern Ocean, from ealt to 
<< weft, in the general name of &thiopians, and that it was 
ce not confined to thofe only who lay fouth of #gypr.” Prole- 
my fays, ** that under the Zodiack, from eaít to weit, inhabit 
<< the Æthiopians, black of colour.”” And elfewhere the fame 
Geographer divides Æthiopia into the eaftern and the weitetn.- 
Thefe eaftern and weftern #thiopiaus were feparated by the 
Arabian or Ai gyptian Gulf; which though never mentioned 
by Homer, as Ariftarchus remarked, yet it is not probable (fays 
Strabo) that he fhould be ignorant of it, it being but a thou- 
fand ftadia diftant from the AZ@editerrancan, when he knew the 
‘Egyptian Thebes, which was four times as far off. Strab: 
Piin. Spondan. i 

I will not repeat what was obferved upon the Gods being 
gone to the 4 thiopians, in the fir book of the //iadé3 it Is 
fuficient in general to obferve, that the #rhiepians were a 
people very religious toward: the Grods. and that they held a 
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(A race divided, whom with floping rays 

The rifing and defcending Sun furveys) 

There on the world’s extreameft verge, rever’d 
With Hecatombs and pray’r in pomp prefer’d, 
Diftant he lay: while in the bright abodes 39 
Of high Olympus, Jove conven’d the Gods: 

Th’ aflembly thus the Sire fupreme addreft, 
fEgyfthus fate revolving in his breaft, 

Whom young Orefes to the dreary coaft 


Of Plufo fent, a blood-polluted Ghoft. 40 
Perveríe Mankind ! whofe Wills, created 
free, 


Charge all their woes on abfolute Decree ; 


pompous feaft twelve days annually to their honour; and in 
particular, that the Poet very judicioufly makes ufe of this 
jolemnity to remave Neptune out of the way, who was the 
enemy of Ufes, that he may with the greater fecurity bring 
off his Hiero from Ca/yffo’s and. fu/flathius. 

y. 41. Jupiter’s /peech.] “The folemnity and fententiouf- 
nefs of this fpeech js taken notice of by #u/fathius ; and furely 
Poetry muft be highly valuable, when it delivers fuch excel- 
lent inftructions. It contained the whole of religion among 
the ancients; and made Philofophy more agreeable. This 
paffage is an inftance of it, a paffage worthy of a Chriftian ; 
it fhews us that the Supreme Being is fovereignly good; that 
he rewards the juft, and punifhes the unjuft; and that the 


folty of man, and not the Decree of Heaven, is the caufe of 
human calamity. 
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All to the dooming Geds their guilt tranflate, 
And Follies are mifcall’d the Crimes of Fate. 
When to his luft Lf gyfibus gave the rein, 45 


Did Fate, or We, th’ adult’rous act conftrain? 


Xy. 45. AEgyfthus.] It is difficult to find a reafon why, In 
the original, Jupiter fhould give fuch an honourable appella- 
tion to #4igy/fhus, as yiyor, unblameable, who had difhonoured 
the bed of Agamemnon, and taken his life away ; efpecially in 
that very inftant when he condemns the Fact with fo great 
folemnity: Euffathius fays, that Homer, an enemy to cenfure 
and inveétive, introduces that God as having refpect only to 
his good qualities, and commending him for his general cha- 
racter ; and adds that it had been an indecency in the Poet to 
have given countenance to that bafe cuftom by the authority 
of Jupiter. Dacter is not fatished with this reafon, and tells 
us that Flomer gives Figyfthus this title, to vindicate Fupiter 
from the imputation of his crimes: he gives us to underitand 
that Heaven is not the caufe of man’s failings ; that he is by 
Creation able to act virtuoufly, and that it is through his owz 
mifcondué that he deviates into evil; and therefore the mean- 
ing ts this; ** Jupiter calling to mind egyfthus, that A gyv/thus 
<< whom he had created wife and virtuous, and made capable 
<< to fuftain that charaéter.”” And this agrees admirably with 
the beginning of the fpeech of Jupiter, who there vindicates 
his own Divinity. 7 

But if this fhould feem too refined, it may be fuficient ta 
take the word in that good fenfe which #gy/fhus might have 
deferved for many good qualities: thus Achilles is called the 
fwift of foot, even when he ftands, or flecps ; the firft being 
his general character. It may be further confirmed by a paf- 
fage fomething refembling it in the holy Scriptures: the Æ- 
gyptian midwives were guilty of a lye to Pharoah, and yet 
(Sod pardons it, and blefies them: he blefles them not becaufe 
they lyed, but becaufe they preferved the children of the 
Lfraghtes. 

D 4 
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Did Fate, or We, when great Atrides dy’d, 
Urge the bold traitor to the Regicide ? 
Hermes 1 fent, while yet his foul remain’d 


Sincere from royal blood, and faith profan’d ; 50 


y. 49. Hermes J fent, &c.] It would be endlefs to obferve 
every moral paffage in the Ody//zy, the whole of it being but 
one leffon of Morality. But furely it muft be a pleafure to 
the Reader to learn what notions the ancients had of a Deity, 
from the oldeft book extant, except the book of A7Zo/es. 

Fupiter here declares that he never fails to warn mankind 
from evil, and that he had fent Mercury for this purpofe to 
Aigyfihus. It may be afked what is this Mercury whom Jupiter 
fends? It is the light of Nature, which Heaven implants in 
the breaft of every man: and which, as Czcero fays, is not 
only more ancient than the world, but co-eval with the Maf- 
ter of the world himfelf. He writes to this effect: ZDhere was 
from the beginning fuch a thing as Reafon, a direc? emanation 
from Nature ttfelf, which prompted to good, and avertéa from 
evil. A Reajon which did not then become a law, when it was 
firs? reduced to writing, but was fo even from the moment it ex- 
tiled, and tt exified from ever, of an equal date with the divine 
Intellicence: it ts the true and primordial Law, proper ta com- 
mand and ta forbid, itis the Reafon of the great Jupiter. 

That Reaion of the fupreme Being, is here called Afer- 
cury; that Reafon flowing from God, which is conflantly 
diftating to the moft corrupted hearts, this zs good, or this ts 
cvil. Hence arofe an ancient Proverb, recorded by Srm- 
plicus, Reafon is a, Mercury to all men. Epictetus [lib. iii. 
Arrian.} fays, Apollo new that Laius would not obey his O- 
racle. Apollo meverthele/s did not negleé? to propbefy ta Laius 
thoje evils that threatened him. The goodiefs of the Divinity 
never fails to advertife mankind; that fource of truth is ever open 
and free: but men are ever incredulous, difsvedtent, and rebellious, 
Darter. 
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To warn the wretch, that young Oreffes, grown 

To manly years, fhould re-aflert the throne. 

Yet impotent of mind, and uncontroll’d, 

He plung’d into the gulf which Heav’n fore- 
told. 

Here paus’d the God; and penfive thus replies 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. 56 
O thou! from whom the whole creation 

{prings, 
The fource of pow’r on earth deriv’d to Kings! 
His death was equal to the direful deed ; 
So may the Man of blood be doom’d to bleed ! Gc 
But grief and rage alternate wound my breaft 
For brave U/fes, {till by Fate oppreft. 


y. 57. Minerva’s /peech.] It may be afked what relation 
Uivffes has to -Egy/fhus, that the mention of the one fhould 
immediately give occafion for the rememberance of the other ? 
And it may appear unnatural in the Poet to give rife to his 
Poem by fo unexpected a tranfition from gy/fhus to Uh fes. 
Eufiathius vindigates Homer, by fhewing that it is not only 
beautiful but natural, to take rife from what offers itfelf to 
our immediate obfervation. What can be more natural, when 
‘Jupiter is relating how he punifhes the wicked, than for W if- 
dom or Adinerva to fuscgeit, that the good ought to be re- 
warded ° There is no forced introduétion, no artful prepara- 


fion; but the whole arifes from the eccafion, which 15 a great 
beauty. Luffathins 
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Amidft an Ifle, around whofe rocky fhore 

The forefts murmur, and the furges roar, 

The blamelefs hero from his wifh’d for home 65 
A Goddefs guards in her inchanted dome. 

( Atlas her fire, to whofe far-piercing eye 

Fhe wonders of the deep expanded he ; 


+. 63. Amidf? an Ife, &c.] “There was, according to true 
Fiiftory, fuch an Iland of Calypfo, of which Strabo writes; 
that Solon gives an account of the Ifland “4t/antis bordering up- 
on Ægypt, and that he went thither to make inguiry, and 
learned that an Ifland was once there, but by time was va- 


nifhed. &£xu/fathius. | | 


3. 67. Atlas her fire, to whofe far-prereing eye 
The woudaers of the deep expanded lie; i 
Th’ eternal columns which on earth he rears 


End in the fiarry vault, and prop the Spheres. ] 


Atlas is here faid to underftand all the depths of the fea: but 
the Epithet écégpov@ applied to him, has two different fignif- 
cations. It implies either, ome whofe thoughts are full of ter- 
rible and difmal things, OY one whe has infinite and unbounded views, 
and it is doubtful which of them Homer means. ‘Io reconcile 
both, may we not think our Author had heard fomething of the 
ancient tradition which makes Atlas the fame perfon with Æ- 
noch, and reprefents him as a great aftronomer, who prophe- 
fied of the univerfal deluge, and exhorted mankind to repen- 
rance? Therefore he named his fon A#ethufelah, to fhew that 
after his death the waters fhould overfpread the face of the 
earth. His continual lamentations on this occafion caufed 
him to be called the Weepfer; for the world is always an ene- 
my to melancholy prediétions. “Thus Homer upon the credit 
of this Tradition might very well call Arlas, one whife thoughts 
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Th’ eternal columns which on earth he rears 
End in the ftarry vault, and prop the Spheres.) 70o 
By his fair daughter 1s the chief confin’d, 

Who foothes to dear delight his anxious mind: 
Succefsle{s all her {oft carefles prove, 


To banifh from his breaft his Country’s love ; 


ran upon difmal things, or one whofe views and cares were vaftly 
extended. | 

I infift no otherwife upon this, but as a conjecture; yet it 
is further ftrengthened by what follows in the next lines: 
That Atlas fuftains thofe Columns, which being fixed upon the earth 
fupport the Heavens. This is generally interpreted of his great 
fkill in Aftronomy und Geography. But may not the reafon 
be more particular? Since tlas or Enoch had prophefied of 
the Deluge, and {ince that predi¢tion was looked upon as 
the effeét of his íkiil in Aftronomy; might it not be faid 
he knew the abyfics of the Sea, and fuiftained the pillars of 
Heaven, to expreís that he knew how the fountains of the 
deep, and the waters above the Heavens fhould unite to drown 
the earth? 

As to the image of the pillars of Heaven, it is frequent in 
the facred books, and ufed to exprefs the height of vaft moun- 
tains. (Pindar calls 4 ina the seaviey xiove:) and there might 
probably be fomething more particular that furnifhed Hermer 
with this idea; I mean the pillars of Hlercules, well known in 
his time, and neighbouring to the mountain he defcribes. 
Dacier. 

see the defcription of this mountain in the fourth book of 
fir gi/, where the fame image is preferved without any hint.of 
allegory . as indeed it is no more than a poctical mariner of 
expreflog the great beigt and exten/rue profped? of the 
mountain. 7 
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To fee the fmoke from his lov’d palace rife, 75 
While the dear ifle in diftant profpect lies, 
With what contentment could he clofe his eyes! 
And will Omnipotence neglect to fave 
The fuffering virtue of the wife and brave? 
Muft he, whofe altars on the Phrygian fhore 80 
With frequent rites, and pure, avow’d thy powr, 
Be doom’d the worft of human ills to prove, 
Unblefs’d, abandon’d to the wrath of Jove ? 

y. 75. To fee the fmoke from his lov’d palace rife.) There is 


an agreeable tendernefs in this Image, and nothing can bet- 
ter paint the ardent defire a man naturally has to review his 
native country after a long abfence. This is ftill ftronger than 
that which Cicero extols in feveral places of his works, that 
Ulyfes preferred the fight of Ithaca to the Immortality proftered 
him by Cafyp/2. He here defires to purchafe, at the price of 
his life, the pleafure, not of returning to his country, but 
even of feeing at a diftance the very fmoke of it. Daczer. 

There are fome things difperfed in this fpeech of Pallas, 
which I fhall lay together; as that Minerva makes it an ag- 
gravation to the calamity of Uij/fes, to be detained by a God- 
defs that loves him; that he is inclofed in an Ifland; and fhé 
adds, round which the Seas low; as if that was not common 
to all If_lands ; but thefe exprefMfions are ufed to fhew the im- 
pofibility of the efcape of U4f?s, without the intcrpofition of 
Jupiter. 

In the conclufion fhe obferves, that Uhffes never neglected 
to fecrifice before Troy: this is faid to thew the great piety or 
Ufs, who not only paid his facrifices in fthaca, where he 
abounded in riches, but amongft {trangers in an enemy’s coun- 


> 


ees whore there might be « fcarcity of offerings. Fefuthius, 
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Daughter! what words have pafs’d thy lips 
unweigh’'d ? | 

(Reply’d the Thund’rer to the Martial Maid) 85 
Deem not unjuftly by my doom oppreft 
Of human race the wifeft and the beft. 
Neptune, by pray’r repentant rarely won, 
Afflicts the chief, t’ avenge his Giant-fon, 
W hofe vifual orb U/yfes robb’d of light; go 
Great Polypheme, of more than mortal might! 
Him young Thod/a bore (the bright increafe 
Of Phorcys, dreaded in the founds and feas :) 
Whom Neptune eyd with bloom of beauty bleff, 
And in his cave the yielding nymph compreft. 95 


y. 84. Daughter! what words, &c.] This verfe is fre- 
quently repeated both in the rad and the Odj//ey; it has here 
a particular energy. Jupiter reproves Minerva for fuppofing 
he could ever be unmindful of an Hero fo pious as Udj/es. It 
is fpoken with vehemence; an inftance, fays Kuflathius, that 
if as not only equitable, but an attribute of Divinity, for 
rulers to remember thofe who {ferve them faithfully- 

$. 89. T’ avenge bis Giant-fon.] It is artful in the Poct to 
tell the Reader the occafion of the fuficrings of Uivf/es in the 
opening of the Poem; ic is a Juice due to his character, to 
fhew that his misfortunes are not the confequence of his crimes, 
but the cftect of Neptune's anger. 

It is obfervable, that Horer docs not ftop to explain how 
Ch ffes put ow the eye of the C2- he haftens forward into 
the mide’ = at his Peem «apd lates that for the future narra- 
fuji of S'S . 
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For this, the God conftrains the Greek to roam, 
A hopelefs exile from his native home, 

From death alone exempt — but ceafe to mourn ; 
Let all combine t’ atchieve his wifh’d return: 
Neptune aton’d, his wrath fhall now refrain, 10: 
Or thwart the fynod of the Gods in vain. 

Father and King ador’d! Minerva cry’d, 
Since all who in th’ O/ywpian bow’r refide 
Now make the wand’ring Greek their publick care, 
Let Hermes to th’ * Atlantick le repair; TOE 
Bid him, arriv’d in bright Ca/yp/o’s court, 

The Sanétion of th’ affembled pow’rs report : 
That wife U4/fes to his native land 
Mut fpeed, obedient to their high command. 
Meantime Telemachus, the blooming heir LIO 
Of fea-girt Ithaca, demands my care: 

* Ovygia. 

y. 110. Meantime T elemachus - demands my care, &c.] 
Rapin has raifed feveral objections againft this piece of con 
duct in Hlomer: he tells us that the action of the Ody/K 15 
imperfeQ, that it begins with the voyages of Zelemachus, and 
ends with thofe of Uffes: that the four firft books are al] 
concerning Telemachus: that his voyage bears no proportion 


to that of Uys : that it contributes nothing to his return, 
which is brought about by Jupiter, and the afMfiftance of the 
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"Tis mine, to form his green, unpractis’d years, 
In fage debates ; furrounded with, his Peers, 


Pheacians: that this gave occafion to Ben: in his Academical 
Difcourfes to allert, that the Fable of the Odjffey is double: 
that the four firft books of it are neither Epifode, nor part 
of an action, nor have any connection with the refit of the 
work. 

I am of opinion, that thefe objections are made with too 
great jeverity ; the deftruction of the Suitors is the chief hinge 
upon which the Poem turns, as it contributes chiefly to the 
re-eftablifhment of U4/fes in his country and regality; and 
whatever contributes to this end. contributes to the principal 
action, and is of a piece with the reft of the Poem; and that 
this voyage does fo is evident, in that it gives a defeat to the 
Suitors, and controlls their infolence; it preferves Ufes» 
throne and bed inviolate, in that it gives Telemachus courage 
to refift their attempts: it fets his character in a fair point of 
light, who is the fecond perfonage of the Poem, and is to 
have a great fhare in the future actions of it. 

Euflathius judicioufly obferves, that Fi:m.er here prepares 
the way for the defeat of the Suitors, the chief defign of his 
Poem; and lays the ground-werk of probability on which he 
intends to build his Poem, and reconcile it to the rules of 
credibility. 

If it be afked for what end this voyage of Telrwmacius is 
made; the anfwer is, to inquire after UA/fes. fo that what- 
ever Epifodes are interwoven, Ufes is ftill in view; and 
whatever Telesmachbus acis, is undertaken folely upon his ac- 
count; and confequcntly, whatever is acted, contributes to 
the principal delign, the reftoration of UAfsis. So that the 
Fable is intire, and the Action not double. 

It is to be remembered alfo, that the fufferings of Uñ fes are 
the fubject of the Poem; his perfonal calamities are not only 
antended, but his domeftick misfortunes ; and by this conduét 
fiomer fhews us the extent of his misfortunes: his Queen ic 
aiiempicda, his DrRrene threatened, and his W calth confumed 
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To fave the ftate; and timely to reftrain 

The bold intrufion of the Suitor-train ; 115 
Who croud his palace, and with lawlefs pow’r 
His herds and flocks in feaftful rites devour. 

To diftant Sparta, and the fpacious waíte 

Of fandy:Py/e, the royal Youth fhall hafte. 


in riot; UA es fuffers in Telemachus, and in every circumftance 
of life is unhappy. 

ye. 112. “Lis mine, to form his green, unpragtis’d years, Sc. ] 
Jn this the Poet draws the out-lines of what he is to fill up in 
the four fubfequent books: and nothing can give us a greater 
idea of his unbounded invention, than his building upon fo 
plain a foundation fuch a noble fuperftructure : he entertains 
us with variety of Epifodes, hiftorical relations, and manners 
of thofe ancient times: it muit be confelled, that the charac- 
ters in the Odyf/ey, and the number of the chief actors, are 
but few; and yet the Poet never tires: he varies and diverfifes 
the ftory fo happily, that he is continually opening new {fcenes 
to engage our attention. He refembles his own Proteus, he 
is capable of all fhapes, yet in all fhapes the fame Deity. 


y. 118. To diffaut Sparta, and the fpactous wafe 
Of Jandy Pyle ] 


Rapin is very fevere upon this conduct. When Telemachusy 
fays he, is to fearch for his father in the courts of Greece, he 
cannot make the leaft proprets without Mincrva; it is fhe 
who infpires his thoughts, and affitts in the execution. 
Could not honour, duty or nature have moved his heart to- 
wards an abfent father? The machine, adds he, has not the 
leaft appearance of probability, imatmuch as the Goddefs con- 
ducts him to every place, except only where U4 /es retides ; 
of which fhe ought by no means to be ignorant, upon the 
ac@ount of her Divinity. 
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There, warm with filial love, „the caufe inquire 

‘That from his realm retards his God-hke Sire: 12x 

Deliv’ring early to the voice of Fame 

The promife of a great, immortal name. 

She faid : the fandals of celeftial mold 

Fledg’d with Ambrofial plumes, and rich with 
gold, 2s 

Surround her feet; with thefe fublime fhe fails 

Th’ aerial fpace, and mounts the winged gales: 

O’er earth and ocean wide prepar’d to foar, - 

Her dreaded arm a beamy jav’lin bore, 129 

Pond’rous and vaft; which, when her fury burns, 

Proud Tyrants humbles, and whole hofts o'er- 
turns. 


But furely nothing can be more natural, than for a fon, in 
order to gain intelligence of an abfent father, to inquire in 
thofe places, and of thofe perfons, where and from whom he 
is moft likely to have information. Such is the conduét of 
Lelemachus: and Poetry, which delights in the Wonderful, 
becaufe this conduct agrees with wifdom, afcribes it to Afi- 
nerva the Goddefs of it. No doubt but AZinerwa knew where 
Ulyffes relided: but men mult a& as men; fuch an immediate 
interpofition as Rapin requires, had {topped at once the foun- 
tain of the Poet’s invention. If what a Poet invents be na- 
tural, it is juftihable; and he may give the rein to his ima- 
gination, 1f he reftrain it from running into extravagznce and 
wildnefs. 


YOL. I. E 
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From high Olympus prone her flight fhe bends, 
And in the realm of Ithaca defcends. 

Her lineaments divine, the grave difguife 

Of Mentes’ form conceal’d from human eyes: 135 
(Mentes, the Monarch of the Taphzan land) 

A glitt’ring fpear wav’d awful in her hand. 
There in the portal plac’d, the heav’n-born maid 


Enormous riot and mif-rule furvey’d. 


x. 136. Mentes, the Adonarch of the "Taphian land.) We 
are told by tradition, that Homer was fo fenfible of friendfhip, 
that to do honour to his particular friends, he immortalifed 
their names in his Poems. In the Iad he has fhewn his gra- 
titude to Tychius; and in the Odyffey, to Afentes, Phemius, and 
Adrentor. "This Mentes was a famous Merchant of the ifle of 
Leucade, who received Homer at Smyrna, and made him his 
companion in all his voyages. It is to this Mentes we owe 
the two Poems of Homer , for the Poet in all probability had 
never wrote them without thofe lights and informations he 
received, and the difcoveries he was enabled to make, by thofe 
travels. Homer is not contented to give his name to the King 
of the Zaphians, but feigns alfo that the Goddefs of Wifdom 
chofe to appear in his fhape preferably to that of all the Kings 
who were nearer neighbours to thaca. Euftathius thinks there 
might have been a real King of Taphes of this name, who 
was a friend to U4jfes. “This may poffibly be; but I would 
chufe to adhere rather to the old tradition, as it does honour 
to friendfhip. Dacier. 

¥. 139. Enormous riot and mif-rule.] ‘This is the firft ap- 
pearance of the Suitors; and the Poet has drawn their pic- 
tures in fuch colours, as are agreeable to their characters 
through the whole Poem, “They are, as Horace exprefles it, 
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On hides of Beeves, before the-palace gate, 149 
(Sad fpoils of luxury) the Suitors fat. 

With rival art, and ardour in their mien, 

At Chefs they vie, to captivate the Queen 3 
Divining of their loves. Attending nigh, 

A menial train the flowing bowl fupply : 145 


co _. — — Fruges confumere nati, 
< Sponfi Penelopes, Nebulones” —— 


The Poet gives a fine contraft between them arid Yelemachus 3 
he entertains himfelf with his own thoughts, weighs the fum 
of things, and beholds with a virtuous forrow the diforders cf 
the Suitors: he appears (like U4/fes among his transformed 
companions in the tenth book) a wife man, among brutes. 


vy. 143. At Chefs they vie, to captivate the Queen; 
Divining of their loves. ] 


There are great difputes what this Game was, at which the 
Suitors played. Athenæus relates it from Apian the Gramma- 
rian, who had it from Ctefon a native of thaca, that the fport 
was in this manner. The number of the Suitors being one 
bundred and eight, they equally divided their men or balls; 
that is to fay, fifty-four on each fide; thefe were placed on 
the board oppofite to each other. Between the two fides was 
a vacant fpace, in the midft of which was the main mark, or 
Queen, the point which all were to aim at. “Vhey took their 
turns by lot; he who took or difplaced that mark, got his 
own in its place; and if by a fecond man, he again took it, 
without touching any of the others, he won the game; and 
it pafled as an omen of obtaining his miftrefs. This princi- 
pal mark, or Queen, was called by whatever name the Game- 
{ters pleafed ; and the Suiters gave it the name of Penelope, 
E 2 
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Others, apart, the {pacious hall prepare, 

And form the coftly feaft with bufy care. 

There young Telemachus, his bloomy face 

Glowing celeftial fweet, with God-like grace 

Amid the Circle fhines: but hope and fear 150 

{Painful viciffitude!) his bofom tear. 

Now imag’d in his mind, he fees reftor’d 

In peace and joy, the people’s rightful Lord ; 

The proud Opprefiors fly the vengeful fword. 

While his fond foul thefe fancied triumphs 
{well’d ; : | tes 

The ftranger Gueft, the royal Youth beheld : 

Griev’d that a Vifitant fo long fhould wait 


Unmark’d, unhonour’d, at a Monarch’s gate ; 





It is faid, this Game was invented by Palamedes during the 
fege of Troy. [Sophocles in Palam.] Fuftathius. Spondanus, 
Dacier. 

y. 157. Griev’d that a Vifitant fo long fhould wait.} The 
Reader will lofe much of the pleafure of this Poem, if he reads 
it without the reflection, that he perufes one of the moft an- 
cient books in the world; it fets before him perfons, places 
and actions that exifted three thoufand years ago: ‘here we 
“have an inftance of the humanity of thofe early ages: Telesa- 
chus pays a reverence to this ftranger, only becaufe he is a 
itranger: he attends him in perfon, and welcomes him with 
all the opennefs of ancient hofpitaJity. 
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Inftant he flew with hofpitable hafte, 


And the new friend with courteous air embrac’d. 

Stranger! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft, 161 
| Affianc’d in my faith, a friendly gueft - 
Approach the dome, the focial banquet fhare, 
And then the purpofe of thy foul declare. 

‘Thus affable and mild, the Prince precedes, 165 
And to the dome th’ unknown Celeftial leads. 
The {pear receiving from her hand, he placd 
Againft a column, fair with fculpture grac’d ; 
Where feemly rang’d in peaceful order {tood 
Ul ffes Arms, now long difus’d to blood. 17.0 
He led the Goddefs to the fov’reign feat, 

Her feet fupported with a ftool of ftate ; | 

(A purple carpet fpread the pavement wide) 
Then drew his feat, familiar, to her fide; 

Far from the Suitor-train, a brutal crowd, 175 
With infolence, and wine, elate and loud: 
Where the free gueft, unnoted, might relate, 

If haply confcious, of his Father’s fate. 

The golden ew’r a maid obfequious brings, 
Replenifh’d from the cool, tranflucent fprings; 1890 


E 3 
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With copious water the bright vale fupplies 

A filver laver, of capacious fize : 

They wafh. ‘The tables in fair order fpread, 
They heap the glitt’ring Canifters with bread : 
Viands of various kinds allure the tafte, 185 
Of choiceft fort and favour, rich repaít ! 


yw. 185, &c. The Feaft defcrib’d.| ‘There is nothing that 
has drawn more ridicule upon Homer, than the frequent de- 
{criptions of bis entertainments: it has been judged, that he 
was more than ordinarily delighted with them, fince he omits 
no opportunity to defcribe them ; nay his temperance has not 
been unfufpected, according to that verfe of Horace, 


€€ Laudibus arguitur vini vinofus Homerus.” 


But we muft not condemn without ftronger evidence : a man 
may commend a fumptuous entertainment, or good wines, 
without being either a drúnkard or a glutton. But fince there 
are fo many entertainments defcribed in the Poem, it may not 
be improper to give this fome explanation. 

They wafh before the feaft; perhaps, fays £u/ffathius, be- 
-caufe they always, at the feaft, made libations to the Gods. 
"The Ewer was -of gold, the vefiel from whence the water 
was poured of filver, and the cups out of which they drank, 
were of gold. 

A damfel attends Mentes, but heralds wait upon the Suitors : 
Euftathius obferves a decency in this conduct; the Suitors 
were lewd debauchees, and confequently a woman, of modefty 
would have been an improper attendant upon {uch a company. 
Beautiful Youths attend the company in quality of cup- 
bearers. | 

A Matron who has the charge of the houfhold (tayutz) brings 
jn the bread and the cold meats, for fo Lu/fathius interprets 
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Delicious wines th’ attending herald brought ; 
The gold gave luftre to the purple draught. 
Lur’d with the vapour of the fragrant feaft, 

In rufh’d the Suitors with voracious hafte: Ig0 
Marfhall’d in order due, to each a Sew'r | 
Prefents, to bathe his hands, a radiant ew’r. 
Luxurious then they feaft. Obfervant round. 
Gay ftripling youthsthe brimming goblets crown’'d. 
The rage of hunger quell’d, they all advance, 195 
And form to meafur’d airs the mazy dance: 

To Phemius was confign’d the chorded Lyre, 


Whofe hand reluétant touch’d the warbling wire : 


die; an officer, whofe employ it was to portion out the 
victuals, brings in the meats that furnifhed out the reft of the 
entertainment; and after the feaft, a Bard diverts them with 
vocal and inftrumental mufick. 

Dacier is in great pain about the cold victuals; fhe is afraid 
left the Reader fhould think them the leavings of a former 
day: and tells us thev might poffibly be in the nature of our 
cold Tongues, JFambons, &c. But I think fuch fears to be 
groundlefs: we muft have reference to the cuftoms of thofe 
early ages; and if it was cuftomary for cold meats to be ferved 
up (neither is it neceflary to fuppofe them the leavings of the 
former entertainment) it can be no difgrace to the hofpitality 
of Telemachus. : 

¥.197- To Phemius was confign’d the chorded Lyre.] In 
ancient times, Princes entertained in their families certain 
learned and wife men, who were both Poets and Philofophers, 
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Phemius, whofe voice divine could fweeteft fing 
High ftrains, refponfive to the vocal ftring. 200 

Meanwhile, in whifpers to his heav’nly gueft 
His indignation thus the Prince expreft. 

Indulge my rifing grief, whilft thefe (my friend) 
With fong and dance the pompous revel end. 
Light is the dance, and doubly {weet the lays, 205 
When, for the dear delight, another pays. 
fits treafur’d f{tores thefe Cormorants confume, 
Whofe bones, defrauded of a regal tomb 
And common turf, le naked on the plain, 

Or doom’d to welter in the whelming main. 210 
Should he return, that troop fo blithe and bold, 
With purple robes inwrought, and {tiff with gold, 


and not only made it their bufinefs to amufe and delight, but 
to promote wifdom and morality. Uffes, at his departure for 
Lroy, left one of thefe with Penelope: and it was ufual to con- 
fign in this manner, the care of their wives and families to 
the Poets of thofe days, as appears from a fignal pafiage in 
the third book, verfe (of the original) 267, €%c. To this 
man Horner gives the name of Phemius; to celebrate one ot 
his friends, who was fo called, and who had heen his Præ- 
ceptor (fays £uffathius.) I muit add one remark, that though 
he places his mafter here in no very good company, yet he 
guards his character from any imputation, by telling us, that 
he attended the Suitors by compulfion. This is not only a 
great inftance of his gratitude, but alfo of his tendernefs and 
delicacy, 
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Precipitant in fear, would wing thei flight, 

And curfe their cumb’rous pride’s unweildy 
weight. 

But ah I dream ! — th’ appointed hour is fled, 215 

And Hope, too long with vain delufion fed, 

“Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious name! 

With venial freedom let me now demand 

Thy name, thy lineage, and paternal land: 220 

Sincere, from whence began thy courfe, recite, 

And to what fhip I owe the friendiy freight ° 

Now firft to me this vifit doft thou deign, 

Or number’d in my father’s focial train ? 

All who deferv’d his choice, he made his own, 225 


And curious much to know, he far was known. 





_ gy. 225. All who deferv’d his choice |} dIt is evident from 
this and many other places in the Ziad, that Hofpitality was 
hereditary ; an happinefs and honour peculiar to thoie heroick 
ages. And furely nothing can fet the character of U/y//es in 
a more agreeable point of light, than what Telemachus here 
Gelivers of it: ** He was the friend of ail mankind.” &£u/fa- 
thius obferves, that évrisgepos has a middle fignification 5; that it 
implies that Uf/es behaved benevolentiy to all men ; or that 
all men behaved benevolently to Ulyfes; either fenfe makes 
Uipffes avery amiable perlon: he muit se a friend to all men, 
to whom all men are friends. 
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My birth I boaft (the blue-ey’d Virgin cries) 
From great Anchialus, renown’d and wife: 
Mentes my name; I rule the Taphian race, 
Whofe bounds the deep circumfluent waves em- 

brace : 226 
A duteous people, and induftrious Ifle, 
To naval arts inur’d, and ftormy toil. 
Freighted with Iron from my native land, 
I fteer my voyage to the Brutizan ftrand ; 

X. 234. I freer my’ voyage to the Brutian ffrand.} In the 
country of the Brutians, in the lower part of ftal, was 
a town called Lemefe. “That Homer here meant this city, 
and not one of the fame. name in Cyprus, appears not only be- 
caufe this was famous for works of brafs, but becaufe (as 
Strabo obferves) Ithaca lay in the direct way from Taphes to 
this city of the Brutiz; whereas it was confiderably out of the 
way to pafs by /thaca to that of Cyprus. “The fame Author 


fays, that the rooms for preparing of brafs were remaining in 
his time, though then out cf ufe. Ovid. Afet. xv. 


cc Hippotadzeque domos regis, Teme/fefgue metalla,” 
And Statius, Sylv. 
cc —. — — fe totis Zemefe dedit haufta metallis.” 


Bochart is of opinion, that the name of Temefe was given to 
this town by the Phanicians, from the brafs it produced, Te- 
gmes in their language fignifying Fufion of Metals: an art to 
which the Phenicians much applied themfelves. Eu/ffathius. 
Dacier. 
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To gain by commerce, for the labour’d mafs, 235 
A juft proportion of refulgent Brafs. 

Far from your Capital my fhip refides 

At Reithrus, and fecure at anchor rides; 

Where waving groves on airy Nezon grow, 
Supremely tall, and fhade the deeps below. 240 
‘Thence to re-vifit your imperial dome, 

An old hereditary Gueft I come: 

Your father’s friend. Leertes can relate 

Our faith unfpotted, and its early date ; 

Who preft with heart-corroding grief and years, 
To the gay Court a rural fhed prefers, 24.6 


v. 245. Laertes’s Retirement.] “This moft beautiful paflage 
of Laertes has not efcaped the cenfure of the Criticks: they 
fay he acts an unmanly part, he forgets that he is a King, and 
reduces himfelf unworthily into the condition of a fervant, 
Euffathius gives two reafons for his retirement, which anfwer 
thofe objections ; the firft is, that he could not endure to fee 
the outrage and infolence of the Suitors; the fecond, that his 
Grief for Uljffes makes him abandon fociety, and prefer his 
vineyard to his Court. ‘This is undoubtedly the picture of 
human ‘nature under afHiétion; for forrow loves folitude. 
‘Thus it is, as Dacier well obferves, that AZenedemus in Tz- 
rence laments his loft fon: AdZenedemus is the picture of Laertes. 
Nor does it make any difference, that the one is a King, the 
other a perfon of private ftation: Kings are but ennobled hu- 


manity, and are liable, as other men, to as great, if not 
greater fenfibility, 
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Where fole of all his train, a Matron fage 





Supports with homely food his drooping age, 

With feeble {teps from marfhalling his Vines 

Returning fad, when toilfome day declines. 250 
With friendly fpeed, induc’d by erring fame, 

To hail U)/fes’ fafe return I came: 

But ftill the frown of fome celeftial pow’r 

With envious joy retards the blifsful hour. 

Tet not your Soul be funk in fad defpair; 255 

i- - "ives, he breathes this heav’nly vital air, 

zamong a favage race, whofe fhelfy bounds 


With ceareieis roar the foaming deep furrounds. 


The word ipritivle (crecping about his vineyard) has alfo 
given offence, as it carries an idea of meannef{s with it; but 
Eufiathius obferves, that it excellently exprefies the melan- 
choly of Laertes, and denotes no meannefs of fpirit: the fame 
word is applied to the great Achilles in the liad, when he la- 
ments. at the Obfequies of Patroclus; and Horace no doubt 
had it in his view, | 


cc a — — Tacitum fylvas inter-reptare falubres.”’ 


yy. 257. Among a favage race, &c.| It is the obfervation 
of Exfiathius, that what Mdinerva here delivers bears refem- 
blance to the Oracles, in which part is falfe, and part true: 
that Uffes is detained in an Ifland, is a truth; that he is de- 
tained by Barbarians, a falfhood: this is done by the God- 
defs, that fhe may be thought to be really a man, as fhe ap- 
pears to be; fhe {peaks with the dubioufnefs of a man, not 
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The thoughts which roll within my ravifh’d 
breaift, 

To me, no Seer, th’ infpiring Gods fuggeft ; 260 

Nor fkilľd, nor {tudious, with prophetick eye 

To judge the winged omens of the fky. 

Yet hear this certain fpeech, nor deem it vain ; 

Tho’ Adamantine bonds the chief re{train, 

‘The dire reftraint his wifdom will defeat, 265 

And foon reftore him to his regal -feat. 

But, gen’rous youth! fincere and free declare, 

Are you, of manly growth, his royal heir ? 

For fure U/y//es in your look appears, 

The fame his features, if the fame his years. 270 

Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy 

E’er Greece aflembled {temm'd the tides to Troy ; 


the certainty of a Goddefs; fhe raifes his expectation by 
fhewing fhe has an infight into futurity; and to engage his 
belief fhe difcovers in part the truth to Zelemachus. Neither 
was it neceflary or convenient for Yelemachus to know the 
whole truth: for if he had. known that Uffes inhabited a de- 
fert, detained by a Goddefs, he muft of confequence have 
known of his return, (for he that could certify the one, could 
certify the other) and fo had never gone in fearch of him - 
and it would hence have happened, that Homer had been des 
prived of giving us thofe graces of Poetry which arie frou, 
the voyage of Lelzmactus, Luftathix.. l 
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But parting then for that detefted fhore, 
Our eyes unhappy! never greeted more. 
‘To prove a genuine birth (the Prince replies) 


On Female truth affenting faith relies ; 276 


vy. 275. To prove a genuine birth, &c.] There is an appear- 
ance of fomething very fhocking in this {peech of Yelemachus. 
It literally runs thus: Mly mother affures me that Lam the Son 
of Ulyfles, but I know it not. It feems to reflect upon his mo- 
ther’s chaftity, as if he had a doubt of his own legitimacy. 
‘This feeming fimplicity in Telemachus, fays Eu/ffathius, is the 
effect of a troubled fpirit ; it is grief that makes him doubt if 
he can be the fon of the great, “the generous UAfes; it is no 
reflection upon Penelope, and confequently no fault in Yelema- 
chus : it is an undoubted truth that the mother only knows 
the legitimacy of the child: thus Euripides, 


"H piv, yàg ùth odery tila, Sd orelas. 


that is, the mother knows the child, the father only be- 
lieves it. 


Thus alfo Afenander, 


Airy yae Beele ofde, TE mór tyévilo- 
"AAA UTGVOS ney mavles, % TIS BU TOULED» 
that is, No man knows affuredly who begot him, we only 
guefs it, and believe it. 

Arifictle in his Rbetorick is alfo of this opinion, 


"Ac ræ TI Eph Tay Tinvwy “piso Oh yuvaixes. 


What I have here faid, is literally tranflated from Baleen 
and ır it edifies the Reader I am content. But the meaning 
of the paflage is this, Afentes afks Lelemachus if he be the fon 
of Ulyffes; he replies, ** So my mother aflures me; but no- 
« thing fure fo wretched as I am could proceed from that 
‘© creat man.” 
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Thus manifeft of right, I build my claim 


Sure-founded on a fair Maternal fame, 

Uivjjes Son: but happier he, whom fate 

Hath plac’d beneath the ftorms which tofs the 

great ! 280 

Happier the fon, whofe hoary fire is bleft 

With humble affluence, and domeftick reft! 

Happier than I, to future empire born, 

But doom’d a Father’s wretched fate to mourn ! 
To whom, with afpecét mild, the Gueft divine. 

Oh true defcendant of a fcepter’d line! 286 

The Gods, a glorious fate from anguifh free 

To chafte Penelope’s increafe decree. 

But fay, yon’ jovial Troop fo gaily dreft, 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feaft ! 290 

Or from their deed I rightlier may divine, 

Unfeemly flown with infolence and wine; 

Unwelcome revellers, whofe lawlefs joy 


Pains the fage ear, and hurts the fober eye? 


But however this may be reconciled to truth, I believe few 
Ladies would take it as a compliment, if their fons fhould tel! 
them there was room to doubt of their legitimacy; there mav 
be abundance of truth in it, and yet very little decency 
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Magnificence of old (the Prince reply’'d) 295 
Beneath our roof with Virtue could refide ; 





Unblam’d abundance crown’d the royal board, 
What time this domé rever’d her prudent Lord ; 





Who now (fo heaw’n decrees) is doom’d to mourn, 

Bitter conftraint! erroneous and forlorn. 300 

Better the Chief, on J/ron’s hoftile plain, 

Had fall’n furrounded with his warlike train, 

Ox fafe return’d, the race of glory paft; 

New to his friends embrace, had breath’d his laft ! 

Then grateful Greece with {treaming eyes would 
| rafe 

Hiftorick Marbles, to record his pralfe ; 306 

His praife, eternal on the faithful ftone, 

Had with tranfimiffive honour grac’d his Son. 

Wow fnatch’d by Harpies to the dreary coaft, 

Sunk is the Hero, and his glory loft: 310 

Vanifh'd at once! unheard-of, and unknown! 


And I his Heir in mufery alone. 











X- 309. Now fnatch’d by Harpies, &c.] The meaning of 
this expreffion is, that U/yfes has not had the rites of fepul- 
ture. This among the Ancients was efteemed the greateft 
of calamities, as it hindered the Shades of the deceafed from 
entering into the ftate of the happy. 
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Nor for a dear, loft Father only flow 

The filial tears, but woe fucceeds to woe: 

To tempt the fpoufelefs Queen with am’rous wiles, 
Refort the Nobles from the neighb’ring Iles ; 316 
From Samos, circled with th’ Jé#za2 main, 
Dulichium, and Zacynthus filvan reign: 

Ev’n with prefumptuous hope her bed t’ afcend, 
The Lords of Ithaca their right pretend. 320 
She fecms attentive to their pleaded vows, 

Her heart detefting what her ear allows. 

They, vain expectants of the bridal hour, 

My ftores in riotous expence devour; 


y. 315. To tempt the fpoufele/s Queen refort the Nobles. Y 
It is necefflary to reconcile the conduct of the Suitors to pro- 
bability, fince it has fo greata fhare in the proceis of the 
Odyffey. Ie may feem incredible that Penelope, who is a 
Queen, in whom the fupreme power is lodged, fhould not 
difmifs fuch unwelcome intruders, efpecially fince many of 
them were her own fubjeéts: befides, it feems an extraor- 
dinary way of courtihip in them, to ruin the perfon to whom 
they make their addrefles. | 

To folve this objection we muft confider the nature of the 
Grecian governments: the chief men of the land had great 
authority : though the government was monarchical, it was 
not defpotick : Laertes was retired, and difabled with age 5; 
Telemachus was yet in his minority ; and the fear of any vio- 
lence either againft her own perfon, or againit her fon, might 
deter Penelspe from ufing any endeavours to remove men of 
fuch infolence, and fuch power. Deacrer. 

WOT... I, k 
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In feaft and dance the mirthful months employ, 
And meditate my doom, to crown their joy. 326 
With tender pity touch’d, the Goddefs cry’d: 
Soon may kind heav’n a fure relief provide, 
Soon may your Sire difcharge the vengeance due, 
And all your wrongs the proud opprefiors rue! 
Oh! in that portal fhould tk- chief appear, 33x 
Each hand tremendous with a brazen fpear, 
In radiant Panoply his limbs incas’d ; 
(For fo of old my father’s court he grac’d, 
When focial mirth unbent his ferious foul, 335 
O'er the full banquet, and the fprightly bowl) 
He then from Ephyré, the fair domain 
Of Ius, fprung from ‘fa/fon’s royal ftrain, 
Meafur’d alength of feas,atoilfomelength,invain. 
For voyaging to learn the direful art 340 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart ; 


X- 341. Lo taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart.] It is 
mneceflary to explain this pafflage. It feems at firft view, as if 
Utyffes had reqeefted what a good man could not grant. J/us, 
fays Mentes, denied the Poifon, becaufe he feared the anger 
of the Gods; and the poifon itfelf is called by Hlomer "Av}poéver, 
as if it were defigned againft mankind. Eu/fathius defends 
Uiyf/es varioufly: he intended, fays he, to employ it againft 
beafts only, that infefted his country, or in hunting. He 
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Obfervant of the Gods, and {ternly juft, 
f/us refus’d t’ impart the baneful truft - 

With friendlier zeal my Father’s foul was fir’d, 
The drugs he knew, and gave the boon defir’d. 
Appear’d he now with fuch heroick port, 746 
As then confpicuous at the Taphian court; 
Soon fhould yon’ boafters ceafe their hau ghty ítrife, 
Or each atone his guilty love with life. | 
But >f his wifh’d return the care refign ; 35° 
Be future vengeance to the pow’rs divine. 

My fentence hear: with ftern diftafte avow’d, 
To their own diftricts drive the Suitor-crowd : 
When next the morning warms the purple Eaft, 
Convoke the Peerage, and the Gods atteft ; 255 


affigns another reafon, and fays that the Poet is preparing the 
way to give an air of probability to the deftruction of the 
Suitors. He poifons his arrows, that every wound may be 
mortal; on this account the Poifon may be called evdpoPévor ; 
for it is certain in the wars of Troy poifoned arrows were not 
in ufe, for many perfons who were wounded recovered; fo 
that of neceffity they muft be referved for domeftick occafions. 
From what has been faid we may collect the reafon why An- 
chialus granted the poifon to Uses, and Hus dented it; An- 
chialus was the friend of Ubffis, and knew that he would not 
employ it to any ill purpofc: but us, who was a {tyanger te 
him, was afraid left he fhould abufe it. &u/tathius. 
F 2 
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The forrows of your inmoft foul relate ; 

And form fure plans to fave the finking ftate. 
Should fecond love a pleafing flame infpire, 
And the chafte Queen connubial rites require ; 
Difmifs’d with honour, let her hence repair 360 
To great Icarius, whofe paternal care 

Will guide her paffion, and reward her choice 


With wealthy dow’r, and bridal gifts of price. 


4. 260. Difmifs’d with honour, let her hence repair.] ‘I will 
lay before the reader literally what Euffathius obferves up- 
on thefe words. There is aSolecifm, fays he, in thefe verfes 
or-words, that cannot be reduced to the rules of conftruction. 
It fhould be wsrne, not pila &4 irw. How then comes the ac- 
cufative cafe to be ufed inftead of the nominative? Mentes, 
adds he, may be fuppofed to have intended to have faid čmo- 
ripon, (fend thy Moiher away ;) but confidering in the midft’ 
of the Sentence, that fuch advice was not fuitable to be given 
to Telemachus, he checks himfelf and fupprefles agroriutor; and 
no other word immediately occuring, that required an accu- 
fative cafe, he falis into a Solecifm. 7 

But perhaps this is more ingenious than true; though 
Mientes was in hafte when he fpoke it, -Horner was not when 
he compofed it. Might not an errour creep into the original 
by the negligence of a-Tranfcriber, who might write Mylipa 
for M4rne? This is the more probable, becaufe the one {tands 
in the verfe in every refpect as well as the other. | 

What £uffathius adds is very abfurd: he fays that TYelema- 
chus muft obferve both the interpretations, either fend thy Mo- 
ther away, or let thy Mother retire. So that the advice was 
double, fend thy Mother away if thou doft not love her; but if 
thou art unwilling to grieve her, let her recefs be voluntary. 
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Then let this di¢tate of my love prevail: 
Initant, to foreign realms prepare to fail, 365 
To learn your Father’s fortunes: fame may prove, 
Or omen’d Voice, (the mefienger of Jove? 
Propitious to the fearch. Direct your toil 
Thro’ the wide Ocean firft to fandy Pyle ; 

Of Ne/ffor, hoary Sage, his doom demand: 370 
Thence fpeed your voyage to the Spartan ftrand ; 
For young Atrides to th’ Achaian coatt 

Arriv’d the laft of all the victor hoft. 

If yet UAfes views the light; forbear, 

"Till the fleet hours reftore the circling year. 375 
But if his foul hath wing’d the deftin’d flight, 
Inhabitant of deep difaftrous Night ; 

Homeward with pious fpeed repafs the main, 
To the pale fhade funereal rites ordain, 


yy. 207. Omen’d Voice of Jove.] ‘There is a difficulty 
in this Pafilage. In any cafe of enquiry, any Words that were 
heard by accident were called by the Latins, Omens; by Ho- 
mer, the Voice of Jupiter; and he ftiles them fo, becaufe it is 
through his providence that thofe words come to our know- 
ledge: xAées fignifies fame or rumour; and the Ancients referred 
all voices or founds to Jupiter; and ftiled him Zð; wavsonpaioc. 
So that the voice of Jove implies any words that we hear by 
chance, from whence we can draw any thing that gives light 
to our concerns or enquiries. Dacier. Euffathius, 

i 2 | 
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Plant the fair Column o’er the vacant grave, 380 
A Hero’s honours let the Hero have. 

With decent grief the royal dead deplor’d, 

For the chafte Queen felect an equal Lord. 
Then ict revenge your daring mind employ, 

By fraud or force the Suitor-train deftroy, 385 
And ftarting into manhood, fcorn the boy. 
Haft thou not heard how young Orveffes, fir'd 
With great revenge, immortal praife acquir’d? 
His virgin-f{word, Ægy/fbus veins imbru’d ; 

The murd’rer fell, and blood aton’d for blood, 390 
O greatly blefs’d with every blooming grace! 
With equal fteps the paths of glory trace; 


X. 387. Hafi thou not heard, &c.] It may feem that this 
example of Oreffes does not come fully up to the purpofe in- 
tended: there is a wide difference in the circumftances: O- 
reftes flew an adulterer, and a fingle perfon, with an adulterefs. 
The defigns of Telemachus are not againft one, but many ene- 
mies; neither are they adulterers, nor have they flain the fa- 
ther of Telemachus, as is the cafe of Oreffes: nor is Penelope an 
adulterefs. Ihe intent therefore of the Goddefs is only to 
fhew what a glorious aét it is to defend our parents: Ore/fes, 
fays Adentes, is every where celebrated for honouring his fa- 
ther, and thou fhalt obtain equal. honour by defending thy 
mother. 

The fenfe that wælpopórvs here bears is remarkable, it figni- 
fies not only a perfon who kills his own father, but who kills 
the father of any other perfon, L£u/lathius. 
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Join to that royal youth’s your,rival name, 
And fhine eternal in the fphere of fame, — 
But my affociates now my ftay deplore, 395 
Impatient on the hoarfe-refounding fhore. 
Thou, heedful of advice, fecure proceed ; 
My praife the precept is, be thine the deed. 
The counfel of my Friend (the Youth re- 
join’d) 
Imprints conviction on my grateful mind. 400 
So fathers fpeak (perfuafive {peech and mild) 
Their fage experience to the fav’rite child. 
But, fince to part, for fweet refecétion due 
The genial viands let my train renew : 
And the rich pledge of plighted faith receive, 405 
Worthy the heir of Ithaca to give. 
Defer the promis’d boon, (the Goddefs 
cries, 
Celeftial azure bright’ning in her eyes) 
And let me now’ regain the Rezthrian port: 
From Temefë return’d, your royal court 410 
I fhall revifit ; and that pledge receive ; 
And gifts, memorial of our friendfhip, leave. 


F 4 
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Abrupt, with eagle-fpeed fhe cut the fíky; 


Inftant invifible to mortal eye. 

Then firft he recognis’d th’ 4therial gueft; 415 
Wonder and joy alternate fire his breaft: 
HKeroick thoughts, infus’d, his heart dilate - 
Revolving much his father’s doubtful fate, 

At length, compos’d, he join’d the fuitor-throng ; 
Ffufh’d in attention to the warbled fone. 420 


2. 413. — — With eagle-{pecd fhe cut the fky ; 
Lnflant invifible ————]] 


I pafs over the feveral interpretations that have been given to 
the word rrmaæaiæ; fome fay it implies fhe few up the chimney; 
‘c. In reality it fignifies a fpecies of an eagle: but it may 
alfo fignify the fame as age, (invifible,) either of the latter 
fenfes are natural, or both together, like an eagle fhe difappeared. 
Linflathius. 

$. 420. Lufh'd in attention to the warbled fong.] ‘There may 
be two reafons why this is inferted; either the Suitors were 
" pieafed with the fweetnefs of the fong, or the fubject of it; 

they fat attentive to hear the death of Ulyffes, in the procefs 
of his ftory. This gives us a reafon why immediately Pene- 
lope de{cended to ftop the fong; fhe feared left he might touch 
upon the ftory of U/ffes, and fay that he died in his return. 
This would have reduced her to the utmoft neceffity, and fhe 
could not have deferred to marry. Phenitus would have cer- 
tauiıly found credit, for Poets were believed to be infpired by 
the Gods; they were locked upon as Prophets, and to have 
fomcething of divinity in them, as appears from MDemodocus in 
the eiyhth book of the Ody. Befides there was a further 
necciity to puc a ftop tothe fong. If Phemius had declared 
him to be dead, Penelope could not have avoided Marriage; if 
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His tender theme the charming, Lyrift chofe 
Minerva’s anger, and the direful woes 

Which voyaging from Troy the Victors bore, 
While {torms vindictive intercept the fhore. 
The fhrilling airs the vaulted roof rebounds, 425 
Reflecting to the Queen the filver founds. 

With grief renew’d the weeping fair defcends ; 
Their fov’reign’s {tep a virgin train attends: 

A veil of richeft texture wrought, fhe wears, 
And filent to the joyous hall repairs. 430 
There from the portal, with her mild command 


Thus gently checks the minftrel’s tuneful hand. 


alive, the Suitors might have defifted, or armed themfelves 
again{t U/y/es, and then their deaths, one of the principal in- 
cidents of the Poem, could not have followed; neither could 
Lelemachus have gone in fearch of his father, if he had fore- 
known his death, or fudden return. It is therefore artful in 
the Poet to cut the fong fhort; he referves the ftory of U4fes 
for future narration; and brings all this about by a very pro- 
bable method, by the interpofition of Penelope, who requefts 
that fome other itory may be chofen, a ftory that fhe can 
hear without forrow. 

It is very cuftomary for women to be prefent at the enter- 
tainments of men; as appears from the conduét of Helen, A- 
rete, INauficaa, and Penelope, in divers parts of the OdyfJey - 
fhe is here introduced with the greate{t decency; fhe enters 
not the room, but ftands with tears at the threfhold; and 


even at that diftance appears with her face fhaded by a veil. 
Liuflathius, 
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Phemius ! let agéts of Gods, and Heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told, 
Attemper’d to the Lyre, your voice employ ; 435 

Such the pleas’d ear will drink with filent joy. 

But oh! forbear that dear, difaftrous name, 

To forrow facred, and fecure of fame: 

My bleeding bofom fickens at the found, 

And ev’ry piercing note inflicts a wound. 440 
Why, deareft object of my duteous love, 

(Reply’d the Prince) will you the Bard reprove ? 

Oft, Joves ztherial rays (refiftlefs fire) 


The chanter’s foul and raptur’d fong infpire ; 


X. 443. O, Joves etherial rays, &c.] Telemachus here 
reproves his mother for commanding Phemius to defift, or not 
to make Uffes the fubject of his fong: by faying, that it was 
not in the Poets own power to chufe his fubjecét, which was 
frequently dictated and infpired by the Gods. ‘This is a par- 
ticular inftance of the opinion the ancients held as to the im- 
mediate inf{piration of their Poets. “Ihe words in the origi- 
nal evidently bear this fenfe. Jf the /fubjec? difpleafe you, it is 
nuit the Poet, but Jupiter zs to blame, who infpires men of inven- 
tic 2, as he himtfelf pleafes. And Madam Dacer ftrangely mif- 
ta! es this paflage, in rendering it, zZ 7s mot the Poet, but Jupi- 
ter, whois the caufe of our misfortunes, for it is he who difpenfes 
to wretched mortals good er evil as he pleafes. At the fame time 
fhe acknowledges the word aagusai, which fhe here renders 
laborious, or wretched, to fignify perfons of wit, in the begin- 
ning of lib. vi. and perfons of fill and ability in their art, it 
lib. X11i. 
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Inftinét divine! nor blame feveye his choice, 44 5 
Wrarbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice: 
For novel lays attract our raviih’d ears; 

But old, the mind with inattention hears ; 
Patient permit the fadly-pleafing {train ; 
Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain, 450 
And in the publick woe forget your own; 

You weep not for a perifl’d Lord, alone. 

What Greeks, now wand’ring in the Stygzanz gloom, 
With your Us//es shar’d an equal doom! 

Your widow’d hours, apart, with female toil 455 
And various labours of the ioom, beguile; 
There rele, from palace-cares remote and free, 
That care to man belongs, and moft to me. 

Y. 4.55. Your widow’ d hours, apart, with female tail, &c.] 
‘Thefe verfes are taken literally from the fixth book of the 
iliad, except that čs is inferted inftead of orcs; Euffathius 
explains the paflage thus: ormen are not forbid intirely tə [peak 
for wemen are talking animals, ~rwanriv oov, they have the faculty 
of talking, and indeed are rational creatures; but they muft not 


give too much liberty to that unruly member, in the company of men. 
Sophocles advifes well, 


Viva, yurari xocnoy n (ila ices. 


O woman, filence is the ornament of thy fex. Madam Dacier, 
though fhe plunders almoft every thing, has fpared this ob- 
fervation. 


© 
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Mature beyond his years the Queen admires 
His fage reply, and with her train retires. 460 
Then {welling forrows burft their former bounds, 
With echoing grief afrefh the dome refounds ; 
"Till Pallas, piteous of her plaintive cries, _ 

In flumber clos’d her filver-{treaming eyes. . 

Meantime, rekindl’d at the royal charms, 465 
Tumultuous love each beating bofom warms ; 
Intemp’rate rage a wordy war began ; 

But bold Telemachus affum’d the man. 

Inftant (he cry’d) your female difcord end, 

Ye deedlefs boafters! and the fong attend; 479 
Obey that fweet compulfion, nor profane 

With diffonance the fmooth melodious ftrain. 
Pacifick now prolong the jovial featt ; 

But when the dawn reveals the rofy Eaft, 

I, to the Peers afiembled, fhall propofe 475 
The firm refolve, I here in few diíclofe. 

No longer live the cankers of my court; 

All to your feveral ftates with {peed refort ; 
Wafte in wild riot what your land allows,’ 


There ply the early feaft, and late caroufe. 48a 
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But if, to honour loft, “tis {tilk decreed 

For you my bowl fhall flow, my flock fhall bleed ,; 

Judge and revenge my right, impartial Jove / — 

By him and all th’ immortal thrones above, 

(A facred oath) each proud oppreffor, flain, 485 

Shall with inglorious gore this marble ftain. 
Aw’d by the Prince, thus haughty, bold, and 

young 

Rage gnaw’ dthelip,and wonder chain’d the toncue. 

Silence at length the gay @¢770us broke, 

Conftrain’da{mile, and thus ambiguous {poke. 490 

What God to your untutor’d youth affords 


This headlong torrent of amazing words? 


X. 491. The fpeech of Antinous.) Antinous and Eurymachus 
are Lthacenfians, and are called the chief of the Suitors. It is 
therefore necefflary to diftinguifh their characters 3; Anrincus is 
violent, and determined againft Ufes; Eurymachus more 
gentle and fubtle; Antinous derides, Exurymachus flatters. 

‘this fpecch of Antinous is a concealed raillery; he tells 77- 
femacbus, that ‘Jove infpires his foul with wifdom, but mear» 
that his education has been fuch, that he had learned nothin: 
from man ;'he wifhes (out of a feemingly kind concern for 
him) that he may never reign in itaca, becaufe the weizchre 
of a crown is a burden; and concludes with mentioning his 
hereditary title to it, to intinicate that it is his by defcent O1 Ys 
and not by merit. 

Teleinachus, in his an{wer, wifely diffembles the affront oz 
Aninous, he takes it in the bertcr fenfe, and feems to d:At, 
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May Jove delay thy reign, and cumber late 
So bright a genius with the toils of ftate! 

Thofe toils (Telemachus ferene replies) 495 
Have charms, withall their weight, t allurethe wife. 
Faít by the Throne obfequious Fame refides, 
And Wealth incefiant rolls her golden tides. 

Nor let Antinous rage, 1f {trong defire 

Of wealth and fame a youthful bofom fire: 500 
Elect by Jove his Delegate of fway, 

With joyous pride the fummons I'd obey. 


only in opinion about the Regality. “Think you, fays he, 
that to be a King is to be miferable ? To be a King, in my 
judgment, is to enjoy affluence and honour. He afierts his 
claim to the fucceffion of his father, yet feems to decline it, 
to lay the fufpicions of the Suitors afleep, that they may not 
prevent the meafures he takes to obtain it. &z/ffathius. 

Tke fpeech of Eurymachus confirms the former obfervation, 
that this Suitor is of a more foft and moderate behaviour than 
Antinous: he cloaths ill defigns with a feeming humanity, 
and appears a friend, while he carries on the part of an ene- 
my: Lelemachus had faid, that if it was the will of ‘Jupiter, 
he would afcend the Throne of /thaca: Hurymachus anfwers, 
that this was as the Gods fhould determine; an infinuation 
that they regarded not his claim from his father. Telemachus 
faid he would maintain himfelf in the pofleffion of his prefent 
inheritance: Hurymachus wifhes that no one may arrive to dif- 
pofiefs him: the latent meaning of which is, ** we of your 
<< own country are fufficient for that Defign.’’ If thefe ob- 
fervations of #£u/ffathius be true, Eurymachus was not a lefs 
enemy than Antinous, but a better diflembler. 
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Whene’er Uiyffes roams the realm of Night, 
Shou’d faétious pow’r difpute my lineal right, 
Some other Greeks a fairer claim may plead; 505 
To your pretence their title wou’d precede. 
At leaft, the fcepter loft, I ftill fhou’d reign 
Sole o’er my vafials, and domeftick train. 

To this Eurymachus. ‘To heav’n alone 
Refer the choice to fill the vacant Throne. 510 
Your patrimonial ftores in peace poflefs ; 
Undoubted all your filial claim confefs : 
Your private right fhou’d impious pow’r invade, 
The peers of Ithaca wou'’d arm in aid. 
But fay, that Stranger-gueft who late with- 

drew, 
What and from whence? his name and lineage 
fhew. 

‘His grave demeanour, and majeftick grace 
Speak him defcended of no vulgar race: 
Did he fome loan of antient right require, 
Or came fore-runner of your fcepter’d Sire? 520 

Oh fon of Polydus ! the Prince replies, 


No more my Sire will glad thefe longing eyes: 
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‘The Queen’s fond hope inventive rumour cheers, 
Or vain diviners’ dreams divert her fears. 
That ftranger-gueft the Taphzan realm obeys, 525 
A realm defended with incircling feas. 
Mentes, an ever-honour’d name, of old 
High in Uses’ focial lift inroll’d. 

Thus he, tho’ conf{cious of th’ ztherial CGuetit, 
Anfwer'd evafive of the fly requeft. 530 
Meantime the Lyre rejoins the fprightly lay ; 





Love-dittied airs, and dance, conclude the day. 
But when the Star of Eve, with golden light 
Adorn’d the matron-brow of fable Night ; 

The mirthful train difperfing quit the court, 535 
And to their feveral domes to Reft refort. 

A tow’ring {ftruéture to the palace join’d ; 

To this his {teps the thoughtful Prince inclin’d ; 
In his pavilion there, to fleep repairs; 


"The lighted torch, the fage Euryclea bears: 540 


¥. 540. The Jage Euryclea,] Euryclea was avery aged per- 
fon; fhe was, bought by Laertes to nurfe U4jffes; and in her 
old age attends Telemachus: fhe coft Laertes twenty Oxen ; 
that is, a certain quantity of money (ans pilaro) which 
would buy twenty oxen: or perhaps the form of an ox was 
{ftamped upon the metal, and from ghence had its appellation. 
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(Daughter of Ops, the juft Prferzor’s fon, 

For twenty beeves by great Laerfes won; 

In rofy prime with charms attractive grac’d, 

Honour’d by him, a gentle Lord and‘chafte, 

With dear efteem: too wife, with jealous ftrife 

To taint the joys of fweet, connubial life.. 546 

Sole with Telemachus her fervice ends, 

A child fhe nurs’d him, and a man attends.) 

Whhilft to his couch himfelf the Prince addreft, 

The duteous dame receiv’d the pyrple veft: 550 

The purple veft with decent care difpos’d, 

‘The filver ring fhe pull’d, the door reclos’d ; 

The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, 

To the {trong ftaple’s inmoft depth reftor’d, 

Secur’'d the valves. There, wrapt in filent 
{hade, REE 


Penfive, the rules the Goddefs gave, he weigh’d ; 


The fimplicity of thefe Heroick times is remarkable; an 
old woman is the only attendant upon the fon of a kanp s 
fhe lights him to his apartment, takes care of his cloaths, 
snd hangs them up at the fide of his bed. Greatne{s then 
confifted not in fhew, but in the mind: this cenduét proc- 
cecded not from the meannefs of poverty, but from the fim- 
plicity of manners. Euffathius. 


VO be 23 G 
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Stretch’d on the downy fleece, no reft he knows, 


And in his raptur’d foul the Vilion glows. 


Having now gone through the firft book, I fhall only ob- 
ferve to the Reader, that the whole of ıt does not take up the 
compats of an intire day. when Minerva appears to Telema- 
chus, the Suitors were preparing to fit down to the banquet at 
noon; and the bufinefs of the firt book concludes with the 
day. It is true, that the Gods hold a debate before the de- 
fcent of Ad:imerva, and fome {mall time muft be allowed for 
that tranfaction. It is remarkable, that there is not one 
Simile in this book, except we allow thofe three werds to be 
one, ces ò wç roras; the fame obfervation is true of the firk 
book of the Jiad. See the Notes on that place. 
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Th ARGUMENT. 


The Council of Ithaca. 


ELEMACHUS, 7 the affembly of the Lords of Ithaca, 
complains of the Injuftice done him by the Suttors, and 
infifts upon their departure from his Palace, appealing to 
the Princes, and exciting the people to declare againft them. 
The Suitors endeavour to juftify their flay, at leaf till he 

fhaill fend the Queen to the Court of \carius her father 3 

which he refufes. There appears a prodigy of two Eagles 

in the fRy, which an Augur expounds to the ruin of the 

Suitors. Telemachus then demands a Veffel to carry him 

to Pylos and Sparta, there to enquire of bis father’s for- 

tunes. Pallas in the fhape of Mentor (an ancient friend 
of Ulyfles) heips him to a fhip, affifts him in preparing 

peceffaries for the voyage, and imbarks with bim that night 3 
which concludes the fecond day from the Opening of the 
Poem. 





The Scene continues in the Palace of Ulyfles in Ithaca. 
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THE 
* SECOND BOOK 


O D Y S S E Y. 


ow red’ning from the dawn, the Morn- 











ing-ray 

Glow’d in the front of Heav’n, and gave the Day. 
The youthful Hero, with returning light, 

Rofe anxious from th’ inquietudes of Night. 





* This book opens with the firft appearance of ZYelemachus 
upon the ftage of action. And Boffu obferves the great judg- 
ment of the Pott, in beginning with the tranfactions of /thaca 
in the abfence of Ulyffes: by this method he fets the conduct 
of Telemachus, Penelope, and the Suitors, in a ftrong point of 
light ; they all have a large fhare in the ftory of the Poem, 
and confequently ought to have diftinguifhing characters. It 
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A royal robe he wore with graceful pride, § 
A two-edg’d falchion threaten’d by his fide, 
fyimbroider’d fandals glitter’d as he trod, 

And forth he mov’d, majeftick as a God. 

‘Ehen by his Heralds, reftlefs of delay, 

To council calls the Peers: the Peers obey. 10 
Soon as in folemn form th’ affembly fat, 

From his high dome himfelf defcends in ftate. 
Bright in his hand a pond’rous jav’lin fhin’d ; 
Two Dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind ; 


¥s as neceflary in Epick Poetry, as it is on the Theatre, to 
fet us immediately into the character of every perfon whom 
the Poet introduces: this adds perfpicuity to the ftory, and 
we immediately grow acquainted with each perfonage, and 
intereft ourfelves in the good or ill fortune that attends them 
through the whole relation. 

Telemachus is now about twenty years of age: in the eleventh 
book, the Poet tells us, he was an infant in the arms of his 
mother when Uses failed to Troy; that Hero was abfent near 
twenty years, and from hence we may gather the exact age 
of Lelemachus. He is every where defcribed as a perfon of 
piety to the Gods, of duty to his parents, and as a lover of 
his country: he is prudent, temperate, and valiant: and the 
poet well fets off the importance of this young Hero, by giv- 
ing him the Goddefs of War and Woiidom tor his conftant 
attendant. 

vy. I3. — in bis hand a ponďd'rous jaw’'lin fbhird] “The 
Poct detcribes Tekmachus as if he were marching againft arn- 
enemy, or going to a council of war, rather than to an af- 
fembly of Peers in his own country: two reafons are afignc:i 
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Pallas with grace divine his foym improves, 15 
And gazing crouds admire him as he moves. 
His Father’s throne he fill’d: while diftant {tood 
‘The hoary Peers, and Aged Wifdom bow’d. 


for this conduét; either this was the common ufage of Princes 
in thofe times, or TZelemachus might look upon the Suitors as 
enemies, and confequently go to council in arms as againít 
enemies. uffathius. 

y- 14. Two Dogs, a faithful guard, attend behind.| ‘T his 
paflage has not efcaped the raillery of the Criticks; they look 
upon it as a mean defcription of a Hero and a Prince, to give 
him a brace of dogs only for his guards or attendants: but 
fuch was the fimplicity of ancient Princes, that except in war 
they had rarely any attendants or equipage: And we may be 
confident Horer copies after the cuftom of the time, unlefs 
we can be fo abfurd as to fuppofe; he would feign low cir- 
cumftances unneceflarily, through a want of judgment. 

Virgil judged otherwife, and thought this circumftance 
worthy of his imitation. 


«c Quin etiam gemini cuftodes limine ab alto 
< Procedunt, greffumque canes comitantur Herilem.” 


Patroclus is defcribed in the Jiad with the fame attendants. 
— — nine large dogs domeftick at his board. B. xxiii. 


Poetry, obferves Dacier, is like Painting, which draws the 
preateft beauties from the fimpleft cuftoms: and even in hif- 
tory, we receive a fenfible pleafure from the leaft circumitance 
that denotes the cuftoms of ancient times. It may be added, 
that the Poet, as well as the Painter, is obliged to follow the 
cuftoms of the age of which he writes, or paints: a modern 
drefs would ill become Achilles or-Ulyffes, Tuch a conduét would 
be condemned as an abfurdity in painting, and ought to bc fo 
in poctry. 

C4 
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"Twas filence,all, at laft Ægyptius fpoke ; 
fEzyptius, by his age and forrows broke: 20 
A length of days his foul with prudence crown’d, 
A length of days had bent him to the Ground. 
His eldeft * hope in arms to Iion came, 

By great Uffes taught the path to fame; 

But (haplefs youth) the hideous Cyclops tore 25 
His quiv’ring limbs, and quaff’d his fpouting gore. 
Three fons remain’d: to climb with haughty fires 
‘The royal bed, Eurynomus afpires ; 

The reft with duteous love his griefs affwage, 
And eafe the Sire of half the cares of age. 
Yet {till his 4nz¢7phus he loves, he mourns, 
And as he ftood, he fpoke and wept by turns. 


Since great U/yffes fought the Phrygian plains, 
Within thefe walls inglorious filence reigns. 


30 


Antiphus. 

$. 31. Yet fill his Antiphus he loves, be mourns.] Homer, 
fays Luffathius, inferts thefe particularities concerning the fa- 
mily of gigs ptius, to give an air of truth to his ftory: it does 
hot appear that 4gyptius knew the certainty of the death of 
Antipphus $ {for it is the Poet who relates it, and not the fa- 
ther ;} whence, as Dacier obferves, fhould he learn it? He 
only laments him, according to the prevailing opinion that all 
the compantons of U/y//es were loft with U/yfes. 

y. 33- Since great Ulyffes, &c.] We here are told, that 
there never had been any corncil*cenvened in thaca, finge 
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Say then, ye Peers! by whofe commands we meet? 
Why here once more in folemn council fit? 36 
Ye young, ye old, the weighty caufe difclofe : 
Arrives fome meflage of invading foes ? 

Or fay, does high neceflity of ftate 

Infpire fome Patriot, and demand debate! 49° 
The prefent Synod fpeaks its author wile ; 

Affiftt him, Jove, thou regent of the fkies! 


the departure of Ulyffes. ‘The general defign and moral of the 
Odyffey, is to inform us of the mifchievous effects which the 
Abfence of a King and Father of a Family produces: we de- 
prive, as Boffu obferves, the Poem of its very foul, and fpoil 
the Fable, if we retrench from it the diforders which the 
Suitors create in the Abfence of U/y/fes, both in his family and 
dominions. Nothing can give us a greater image of thofe dif- 
orders, than what is here related: what muft a kingdom fuf- 
fer in twenty years without a Ruler, without a Council te 
make Laws or punifh enormities? Such is the condition of 
Ithaca: Laertes is fuperannuated ; Penelope opprefled by the 
violence of the Suitors ;, and Telemachus to this time, in his 
minority. | ! 

It is very artful in the Poet to open the affembly by Ægyp- 
tius: Telemachus was the perfon who convened it: and being 
the greateft perfonage prefent, it might be expected that he 
fhould open the defign of it: but to give Lelemachus courage, 
who was young and inexperienced, #gyptius firft rifes, and 
by praifing the perfon who had fummoned them (of whom he 
feems ignorant) gives Zelemachus to underftand he has friends 
among the aflembly: this he could no other way fo fafely have 
done, confidcring the power of the Suitors. By this means 
Lelemachus is encouraged to fpeak boldly, and arraign the dif- 
orders of the Suitors with the utmoft freedom. 
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He fpoke. elemachus with tranfport glows, 
Embrac’d the omen, and majeftick rofe : 
(His royal hand th’ imperial fcepter fway’d) 45 
Then thus, addreffling to Ægyptius, faid. 
Rev’rend old man! lo here confeft he ftands 
By whom ye meet; my grief your care demands, 
No ftory I unfold of publick woes, 
Wor bear advices of impending foes: 59 
Peace the bleft land, and joys incefiant crown ; 
Of all this happy realm, I grieve alone. 
For my loft Sire continual forrows fpring; 
The great, the good; your Father, and your King. 
Yet more; our houfe from its foundation bows, 55 


Our foes are pow’rful, and your fons the foes : 


$. S4. Your Father, and your King.] Tehmachus here fets 
the character of Ud/fes, as a King, in the moft agreeable 
point of light: he ruled his people with the fame mildnefs as 
a father rules his children. This muft needs have a very 
happy effect upon the audience; not only as it fhews Uffes 
to have been a good Governor; but as it recalls the memory 
of the happinefs they received from that mild governments 
and obliguely condemns them of ingratitude who had forgot 
it. By this method alfo the Poet interefts us deeply in the 
fufferings of U/y/fes; we cannot fee a good man and good Ring 
in diftrefs, without the moft tender emotions. 

X. 55- Yet more; our boufe, &c.] What Telemachus herc 
fays, has given offence to the Criticks ; they think it inde- 
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Hither, unwelcome to the Queer’ they come; 
Why feek they not the rich fcarian dome ? 
If the muft wed, from other hands require 
The dow’ry: is Telemachus her Sire? 60 
Yet thro’ my court the noife of Revel rings, 
And watftes the wife frugality of Kings. 

Scarce all my herds their luxury fuffice ; 

Scarce all my wine their midnight hours fupplies. 





cent for.a fon to fay, that he bears with more regret the dif- 
order of his family than the-lofs of his father; yet this objec- 
tion will vanifh, if we weigh Penelope, Ielemachus, -and his 
whole pofterity, again{ft the fingle perfon of Ulyffes. _ 

But what chiefly takes away this objection is, that Telema- 
chus was {till in hopes of his father’s return: for eadasca does 
not imply neceflarily his death, but abfence: and then both 
with juftice and decency, Zelemachus may fay that he grieves 
more for the deftruction of his family, than for the abfence 
of Us ffes. : : 

¥. 63. Scarce all my herds their luxury fuffice.] This paflage 
is ridiculed by the Criticks; they fet it im a wrong light, and 
then grow very pleafant upon it: Zelemachuns makes a fad out- 
cry becaufe the Suitors eat his fheep, his beeves and fatted 
goats ; and at laft falls into tears. ‘The truth is, the riches 
of Kings and Princes, in thofe early ages, confifted chiefly in 
flocks and cattle; thus xeas and Paris are defcribed as tend- 
ing their flocks, Ge. and Abraham in the fcriptures, as abound- 
ing in this kind of wealth. 

‘Thefe Criticks would form a different idea of the ftate and 
condition of Tel/emachus, if they confidered that he had been 
capable to maintain no fewer than an hundred and eight per- 
tons ma manner very expenfive for many years; for fo many 
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Safe in my youth, in riot ftill they grow, OS 
Nor in the helplefs Orphan dread a foe. 

But come it will, the time when manhood grants 
More pow’rful advocates than vain complaints. 
Approach that hour! unfufferable wrong 

Cries to the Gods, and vengeance {leeps too long. 
Rife then, ye Peers! with virtuous anger rife; 71 
Your fame revere, but moft th’ avenging {fkies. 
By all the deathlefs pow’rs that reign above, 

By righteous Themis and by thund’ring ove, 
(Themis, who gives to councils, or denies oS 


Succefs; and humbles, or confirms the wife) 


(with their attendants) were the Suitors, as appears from the 
fixteenth book: and at the fame time he kept up the dignity 
of his own court, and lived with great hofpitality. 

But it is a fufficient anfwer to the objections againft this 
paflage, to obferve, that it is not the expence, but manner of 
it, that Yelemachus laments: this he exprefly declares by the 
word padidiog; and furely a fober man may complain againft 
luxury, without being arraigned of meanneis; and again{t 
profufion, without being condemned for parfimony. 


¥. 75. Themis, who gives to councils, or denies 
| Succe/s 5 —— ] 


Enuflathius obferves, that there was a cuftom to carry the fta- 
tue of Themis to the aflemblies in former ages, and carry it 
back again when thofe aflemblies were diflolved ; and thus 
Themis may be faid to form, and diflolve an affembly. Deercr 
atflikes this aflertion, as having no foundation ir mtiquity ; 
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Rife in my aid! fuffice the tears that How 

For my loft Sire, nor add new woe to woe. 

If eer he bore the fword to ftrengthen 1ll, 

Or having pow’r to wrong, betray’d the will, 80 
On me, on me your kindled wrath afilwage, 
And bid the voice of lawlefs riot rage. 

If ruin to our royal race ye doom, 

Be You the fpoilers, and our wealth confume. 
Then might we hope redrefs from jufter laws, 8 5 


And raife all Jrhaca to aid our caufe: 


fhe thinks that the affertion of Zelemachus is general, that he 
intimates, it is Juftice alone that eftablifhes the councils of 
mankind, and that Injuftice confounds and brings the wicked 
defigns of men to confufion. 

I have followed this interpretation, not only as it fuits beft 
with the ufual morality of Homer, but alfo as Jupiter is men- 
tioned with Yhemis; and no fuch cuftom is pretended con- 
cerning his ftatue. He is exprefly {tiled by the ancients Zr; 
eyopxics- In Srez/4y there was an Altar of Zebds dyopaios, or of Ju- 
piter who prefides over Councils. Euftathius from Herodotus. 

v. 84. Be You the /poilers, and our wealth confume.] “To un- 
derftand this paflage, we muft remember, as £u/ffathius re- 
marks, that Ze/emachus is pleading his caufe before the Jtha- 
cenfians; them he conftitutes the Judges of his caufe: he 
therefore prevents an anfwer which they might make, wiz. 
$V e are not the men that are guilty cf thefe Outruges; Telemachus 
rejoins, ** It were better for me to fuffer from your hands ; 
‘% for by your quiefcence you make my affairs defperate 3’’ 
èn intimation that they fhguld rife in his defence. 
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But while your Sons commit th’ unpunifh’d wrong, 
You make the arm of Violence too ftrong. 
While thus he fpoke, with rage and grief he 
frown’'d, 
And dath’d th’ imperial fcepter to the ground. go 
The big round tear hung trembling in his eye Ġ-: 
The Synod griev’d, and gave a pitying figh, 
Then filent fat — at length z¢tznous burns 
With haughty rage, and {ternly thus returns. 
O infolence of youth! whofe tongue affords 95 


Such railing eloquence, and war of words. 


yx. ot. The big round tear hung trembling in his eye. ] This 
paflage is not one of thofe, where the Poet can be blamed fo 
caufing a Hero to weep. If we confider the youth of Ze- 
lemachus, together with the tendernefs agreeable to that time 
of life; the fubjeéts that ‘demand his concern; the appre- 
henfion of the lofs of a father; and the defolate ftate of his 
mother and kingdom: all thefe make his readinefs to burft 
into tears an argument, not of any want of fpirit in him, but 
of true fenfe, and goodnefs of nature; and is a great pro- 
priety, which fhews the right judgment of the Poet. 

x. 95. O infolence of youth! &c.] We find Antinous always 
fetting himfelf in the ftrongeft oppofition to Yelemachus z; and 
therefore he is the firft that falls by the fpear of U4fes; the 
Poet obferves juftice, and as Antinous is the firft in guilt, he 
is the firftin punifhment. What Antinous fays in this {fpeech, 
concerning the treachery of the female fervant of Penelope, 
prepares the way for the punifhment U//fes inflicts on fome 
‘of the maids in the conclufion of the Poem: this is an act oi 
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Studious thy country’s worthies to defame, 

Thy erring voice difplays thy Mother’s fhame. 
Elufive of the bridal day, fhe gives 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 100 


poetical juftice; and it is as neceflary in Epick as in Tragick 
Poetry, to reward the juft, and punifhthe guilty. Fu/fathtus. 


X. 99, Elufive of the bridal day, fhe gives 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. | 


It will be neceffary to vindicate the character of Penelope, the 
Heroine of the Poem, from the afperfion of Antinous. It muft 
be confeft that fhe has a yery hard game to play, fhe neither 
dares confent, nor deny; if fhe confents, fhe injures Ulyfes, 
whom fhe ftill expects to return ; if fhe denies, fhe endangers 
the throne, and the life of Zelemachus, from the violence of 
the Suitors ; fo that no other method is left to elude their 
addrefies. 

I muft not conceal what £xuffathius has mentioned from 

fome Authors, as Lycophron, &c. who fay that Penelope was 
xacowpide, in plain Englifh, an Harlot: and he quotes Heroda- 
tus, as affirming that fhe had a fon, named Pan, by Hermes; 
but the Bifhop declares it is all a fcandal ; and every body 
muft conclude the fame, from her conduét, as defcribed in 
Homer. 
- To vindicate her in this place, we muft confider who it is 
that fpeaks: Antinous, an unfuccefsful Lover: and what he 
blames as a crime, is really her glory; he blames her becaufe 
fhe does not comply with their defires; and it had been an 
act of guilt to have complied. He himfelf fufficiently vindi- 
cates her in the conclufion of his fpeech, where he extols her 
above all the race of womankind : fo that the feeming incon- 
fiftence of Penelope muft ke imputed to the neceflity of her 
affairs: fhe is artful, but not criminal. 

The original fays, fhe deceived the Suitors by her mef- 
faces ; a plain intimation, that fhe ufed no extraordinary fa- 
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Did not the fun, thro’ heav’n’s wide azure yoll’d, 

For three long Years the royal fraud behold ? 

While fhe, laborious in delufion fpread 

The fpacious loom, and mix’d the various thread : 

Where as to life the wond'rous figures rife, 105 

Thus fpoke th’ inventive Queen, with artful fighs. 
«< Tho’ cold in death UA/s breathes no more, 

<< Ceafe yet a while to urge the bridal hour ; 

‘<< Ceafe, ‘till to great Laértes I bequeath 


< A tafk of grief, his ornaments of death. 110 


miliarities with her Admirers ; and through the whole Cou: fe 
of the Poem fhe feldom appears in their Aflemblics. 


yy. 109. Ceafe, till to great Laértes JI bequcath 
A tafk of grief, his ornaments of death.] 


It was an ancient cuftom to dedicate the fineft picces of 
Weaving and Embroidery, to honour the funerals of the 
dead © and thefe were ufually wrought by the neareft relations 
in their life-time. “Thus in the twenty-fecond zad, Andro- 
mache \aments, that the body of /fZeé7or muít be expofcd ta 
the air, without thofe ornaments. 


— — atde To KAT evi peyxrcocs xéovlas, 
Acme rs x) xeepeivia, treloléie yeri yrvasnaiv. 
And the mother of Euryalus in Virgil, to he: fon 
co a —— — Nec te tua funcra mater 
«c Produxi, preffive oculos, aut vulnera lavi, 


«c Vefte tegens, tibi quam noćétes feftina dicique 
“<< Urgeebam, & tcla curas folabar aniles.” 
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« Left when the Fates his royal afhes claim, 
‘© The Grecian matrons taint my fpotlefs fame ; 
<< When he, whom living mighty realms obey’d; 
te Shall want in death a fhroud to grace his fhade.” 
Thus fhe: at once the gen’rous train com- 
phes, Tio: 
Nor fraud miftrufts in virtue’s fair difguife. 
The work fhe ply’d ; but ftudious of delay, 
By night revers’d the labours of the day. 
While thrice the fun his annual journey made, 
The confcious lamp the midnight fraud furvey’d; 
Unheard, unfeen, three Years her arts prevail; 121 
The fourth, her maid unfolds th’ amazing tale. 
We faw, as unperceiv’d we took our ftand, 
The backward labours of her faithlefs hand. 
Then urg’d, fhe perfeéts her illuftrious toils ; 125 
A wond’rous monument of female wiles ! 
But you, oh Peers! and thou, oh Prince! give 
ear 
(I fpeak aloud, that every Greek may hear) 
Difmifs the Queen ; and if her fire approves, 
Let him cipoufe her to the Peer fhe loves: 136 
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Bid inítant to prepare the bridal train, 

Nor let a race of Princes wait in vain. 

Fho’ with a grace divine her foul is bieft, 

And all Minerva breathes within her breait, 134 
In wondrous arts than woman more renown’d, 
And more than woman with deep wifdom crown’d 3. 
Tho’ Tyro nor Mycene match her Name, 

Wor great /emena (the proud boafts of Fame) 
Yet thus by heav’n adorn’d, by heav’n's decree 
She fhines with fatal excellence, to thee : 14O 
With thee, the bowl we drain, indulge the feat, 
al righteous heav’n reclaim her ftubborn breaft. 
What tho’ from pole to pole refounds her name! 
The fon’s deftruction waits the mother’s fame: 
For till fhe leaves thy court, it is decreed, 145 


Thy bowl to empty, and thy flock to bleed. 


X. 140. She fhines with fatal exceilence to thee.] Euftatiius ob- 
ferves, that 4utincus, in the opening of his Speech, throws 
the fault upon Penelzpe, to engage the favour of the mul- 
titude : but being confcious that he had faid things which 
Penelope would refent, he extols her in the conclufion of ir, 
He afcribes an obitinacy of virtue to her, and by this deuble 
conduct endeavours to make both Pevzelope and the niuititude 
his friends. 
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While yet he fpeaks, Telenzachus replies. 
Ev’n Nature ftarts, and what ye afk denies. 


Ww 


v». 147. Telemachus’s reply.] Telemachus every where fpcake 
with an opennefs and bravery of {fpirit ; this fpeech is ‘a tefti- 
mony of it, as well as his former; he anfwers chiefly to the 
difmiffion of Penelope, fays it would be an offence againft 
Fleaven and Earth ; and concludes with a vehemence of ex- 
preffion, and tells Antinous that fuch a word, pòọòbor, fhall ne- 
ver fall from his tongue. 

The Criticks have found fault with ene part of the Speech, 
as betraying a fpirit of avarice and meannefs in Yelemachus. 


How to /cerius, in the bridal hour, 
Shall I, by wafte undone, refund the dow’r ? 


They think it unworthy of Telemachus to make the Dower of 
Penelope an argument againft her difmifiion, and confequently 
afcribe his detention of her, not to duty, but to covetouf{- 
nefs. “To take away this objection, they point the verfes in 
a different manner, and place a {top after £ moties, and then 
the fenfe runs thus; ‘* I cannot confent to difmifs her whoa 
< bore me, and nurfed me in my infancy, while her hufkand 
& is abfent, or perhaps dead; befides, hard would be the 
s< Punifhment I fhould fuffer, if I fhould voluntarily fend 
“<< away Penelope to Icarius.”’ 

= Dacer diflikes this folution, and appeals to the cuftoms of 
thofe Ages, to juftify her opinion: if a fon forced away his 
mother from his houfe, he was obliged to reftore her dower, 
and all fhe brought in marriage to her hufkand: but if fhe 
retired voluntarily to engage in a fecond marriage, the dower 
remained with the fon as lawful heir. This opinion of Da- 
crer may be confirmed from Demofhbenes in his orations, «> piè 
TATZ, avipss artis TeAerTacal@-, acwomimica rev cinov,  MOpbo ery Thy 
wpe. Afterwards upon the deceafe of her bufban!, leaving his 
family, and receiving back her portion, &c. ‘The fame author 
adds, that the reafon why the Suitors are fo urgent to fend 
away Penelope, is, that fhe‘may chufe tg marry fome one of 
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Thus, fhall I thus repay a mother’s cares, 

Who gave me life, and nurs’d my infant years ? 
While fad on foreign {hores U/fes treads, 151 
Or glides a ghoft with unapparent {hades ; 

How to Icarus in the bridal hour 

Shall I, by wafte undone, refund the dow’r ? 
How from my father fhould I vengeance dread ? 
How would my mother curfe my hated head? 156 


them, rather than return to /carius; fo that Telemachus only 
‘takes hold of their argument for her difmifiion, in order to 
detain her. “They addreffed Penelope more for the fake of her 
riches than her beauty, (for fhe muft be about forty years 
old) and he tells them, ‘that if he fends her away againft her 
confent, he muft reftore thofe riches, which-they covet more 
than the perfon of Penelope. ‘This I confefs is very refined ; 
and perhaps it may be fufficient to take off the objection of 
covetoufnefs in Yelemachus, to underftand no more than what 
the words at the firft view feem to imply, wiz. an abhorrence 
of their riots, defcribed by Yelemachus to have arifcn to fuch 
2 degree as to have almoft ruined his kingdom, and made 
their demands impoffible. I fee nothing unnatural or mean 
in this interpretation, efpecially if we remember that the 
prodigious diforders of his t:m:ily enter into the eflence of 
the Poem. ‘The greater the diforders are, the greater are 
the fufferines of Uh fes. 

y. 155. How from my father Jfhould LI vengearce dread ? | 
There is an ambiguity in the word Father; it may either 
fionify fearius or Uljffes, as Euffathius obferves: but I think 
the context determines the perfon of U/jffes; for Telcemachus 
believes him to be yet living, and confequently might fear 
his vengeance, if he oftered any jndignity to Pezelope, 
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And while in wrath to vengeful Fiends fhe 
cries, 

Eiow from their hell would vengeful Fiends arife? 

Abhorr’d by all, accurs’d my name would grow, 

The earth’s difgrace, and Humankind my foe. 160 

If this difpleafe, why urge yc here your ftay? 


Hafte from the court, ye fpoilers, hafte away : 


Š. 157. And while in wrath to vengeful Fiends fhe cries, 
Flow fiom their hell would vengeful Fiends arife 7] 


In the ninth řad we are told that the father of Pha@nix im- 
precated the Furies againft his fon. 


My fire with curfes loads my hated head, 
And cries, ** Ye Furies ! barren be his bed.” 
Infernal “fove, the vengeful Fiends below, 
And ruthlefs Proferpine, confirm’d his vow. 


In the fame book the Furies hear the curfes of thea upon 
her fon, 


She beat the ground, and call’d the Pow’rs beneath, 
On her own fon to wreak her brother’s death. 

Hell heard her curfes from the realms profound, 
And the fell Fiends who walk the nightly round. 


Thefe paflages fhew the opinion the Ancients had of the 
honour due from children to parents, to be fuch, that they 
believed there were Furies particularly commiMoned to pu- 
nifh thofe who failed in that refpecét, and to fulfil the impre- 
cations made againit them by their offended parents. “There 
is a greatnefs in this idea, and it muft have had an effect upon. 
the obedience of the youth. We fee Yelemachus is full of the 
fenfe of it. Dacier. 


H 3 
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Wafte in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the early feaft, and Iate caroufe. 

But if, to honour loft, ‘tis {till decreed E- 

For you my bowl fhall fow, my flocks fhall bleed ; 

Judge and affiert my right, impartial Jove / 

By him, and all th’ immortal hoft above, 

(A facred oath) if heav’n the pow’r fupply, 

Vengeance I vow, and for your wrongs yedie.170 
With that, two Eagles froma mountain’s height 

By Joves command direct their rapid flight ; 


vy. 171, &c, The Prodigy of the two Eagles,| ‘This prodigy ts 

ufhered in,very magnificently; and the verfes are lofty and 
fonorous. The Eagles are Uhffes and Lelemachus: By Jove’s 
command they fly from a mountain’s herght : this denotes that the 
two Heroes are infpired by Jupiter, and come from the coun- 
try to the deftruction of the Suitors: the eagles fly with 
winz to wing conjoin’d; this fhews, that they act in concert 
and unity of councils: at firft they feat upon the wind; this 
implies the calmnefs and fecrefy of the approach of thofe He- 
roes: at laft they clang their wings, and hovering beat the fies ; 
this fhews the violence ‘of the affault: [ith ardent eyes the ri- 
val train they threat. ‘This, as the Poet himfelf interprets it, 
denotes the approaching fate of the Suitors. Then failing o'er 
the domes and tow’rs they fly, Full tow’rd the Eaf?; this fienifies 
that the Suitors alone are nòt doomed to deftruction, but 
that the men of /thaca are involved in danger, as Halitherfes 
interprets it. 

Nor to the Great alone is death decreed ; 

We, and our guilty /thaca muft bleed. 


Scc here the natural explication of this prodigy, which is very 
ingenious! £wefflathius, verbatim, 
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Swift they defcend, with wing to wing conjoin’d, 
Stretch their broad plumes,and float upon the wind. 
Above th’ affembled Peers they wheel on high, 175 
And clang their wings, and hov’ring beat the fky ; 
With ardent eyes the rival train they threat, 
And fhrieking loud, denounce approaching fate. 
They cuff, they tear; their cheeks and neck they 
rend, 
And from their plumes huge drops of blood de- 
icend : 180 

Then failing o’er the domes and tow’rs, they fly 
Full tow’rd the Eaft, and mount into the {fky. 

The wond’ring Rivals gaze with cares oppreft, 
And chilling horrours freeze in ev'ry breaft, 
"Till big with knowledge of approaching woes 18 5 
The Prince of Augurs, Ha/:therfes, rofe : 
Prefcient he view’d th’ aérial tracks, and drew 
A fure prefage from ev’ry wing that flew. 

Ye fons (he cry’d) of Ithaca, give ear, 
Hear all! but chiefly you, oh Rivals! hear. Igo 
Deftruction fure o'er all your heads impends ; 
Ulyffes comes, and death his {teps attends. 


Hm A 
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Wor to the Great alone.is death decreed ; 
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We, and our guilty Ithaca muft bleed. 194 
Why. ceafe we then the wrath of heav’n to ftay ? 
Be' humbled all, and lead, ye Great! the way. 





For lo! my words no fancy’d woes relate : 
I {peak from fcience, and the voice 1s Fate. 
When great Uses fought the Phrygian fhores 
To fhake with war proud J/ion’s lofty tow’rs, 200 





‘Deeds then undone my faithful tongue foretold : 

Heav’n feal’ d my words, and you thofe deeds be~ 
hold. 

I fee (I cry’d) his woes, a countlefs train ; 

I {ee his friends o’erwhelm’d beneath the main ; 


$, 203. L fee (lhery’d) his woes 
f fee bis friends o "erwhelm’d, &c. 7 


In three lines (ohferves Lufiathius ) the Poet gives us the 
whole Odyffey in Miniature © and it is wonderful to think, that 
fo plain a fubjeét fhould produce fuch variety in the procefs o 
it. Ariffotle obferves the fimplicity of Hlomer’s platform; which 
is no more than this: a Prince is abfent from his country, ; 
Neptune deftroys his companions ; in his abfence his family is 
difordered by many Princes that addrefs his wife, and plot 
againit the life of his only fon; but at laft after many ftorms 
he returns, punifhes the Suitors, and re-eftablifhes his affairs - 
this is all that is effential to the Poem, the reft of it is made up 
of Epifodes. And yet with what miracles of Poetry (/peciefa mi- 
racula, as Horace ftyles them) has he furnifhed out his Poem ? 
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How twice ten years from fhore to fhore he 





roams ; 20.6 
Now twice ten years are paft, and now he comes! 
To whom Eurymachus = Fly, Dotard, fly! 


With thy wife dreams, and fables of the {ky. 
Go prophefy at home; thy fons advife : 


Here thou art fage in vain—TI better read the 
{kies. 210 

Unnumber’d Birds glide thro’ th’ aërial way, 

Vagrants of air, and unforeboding ftray. 

Cold in the tomb, or in the deeps below 

Uffes lies: oh wert thou laid as low! 

Then would that bufy head no broils fuggeit, 215 

Nor fire to rage Telemachus’s breaft. 

From him fome bribe thy venal tongue requires, 

And Int’reft, not the ‘God, thy voice infpires. 


*. 207. Lhe fpeech of Eurymachus.] It has been obferved, 
that omer is the father of Oratory as well as Poetry , and 
it muft be confefled, that there is not any one branch of it, 
that is not to be found in his Poetry. The Inveétive, Per- 
fuafive, Ironical, 7c. may all be gathered from it. Nothing 
can be better adapted to the purpofe than this fpeech of Eu- 
rymachus: he is to decry the credit of the predictions of Ha- 
Litherfes: he derides, he threats, and defcribes him as a venal 
Prophet. He is fpeaking to the multitude, and endeavours to 


bring Heailitherfes into contempt, and in order to it he ufes hip 
contemptuoufly. 
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His guidelefs youtly: if thy experienc’d age 
Miflead fallacious into idle rage, 220 
Vengeance deferv'd thy malice {hall reprefs, 

And but augment the wrongs thou would’ft re- 
drefs. 

Telemachus may bid the Queen repair 

To great Icarius, whofe paternal care 

Will guide her paffion, and reward her choice, 225 
With wealthy dow’r, and bridal gifts of price. 
Till fhe retires, determin’d we remain, 

And both the Prince and Augur threat in vain: 
His pride of words, and thy wild dream of Fate, 





-= Move not the brave, or only move their hate. 230 

Threat on, oh Prince! elude the bridal day, 

Threat on, “till all thy ftores in wafte decay. 

True, Greece affords a train of lovely dames, 

In wealth and beauty worthy of our flames: 

But never from this nobler fuit we ceafe ; 236 

For wealth and beauty lefs than virtue pleafe. 
To whom the Youth. Since then in vain I 

tell 


My num’rous woes, in filence let them dwell. 
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But heav’n, and all the Greeks, have heard my 
wrongs : 

‘To heav’n, and all the Greeks, redrefs belongs. 24.0 

Yet this I afk (nor be it afk’d in vain) 

A bark to waft me o'er the rolling main ; 

The realms of Py/e and Sparta to explore, 

And feek my royal fire from fhore to {hore : 

If, or to Fame his doubtful fate be known, 245 

Or to be learn’d from Oracles alone ? 

If yet he lives; with patience I forbear, 

Till the fleet hours reftore the circling year: 

But if already wand’ring in the train 


Of empty fhades ; I meafure back the main, 250 


y. 239- All the Greeks have heard my wrongs.] Itis ne- 
ceflary for the Reader to carry in his mind, that this Affembly 
confifts not only of the Peers, but of the people of Ithaca: for 
to the people Telemachus here appeals. 

It is evident, that the place of the Affembly was at leaft 
open to the Air in the upper parts : for otherways how fhould 
the Eagles be vifible to the Suitors ? and {o very plainly, as to 
be difcovered to threat them with their eyes? 1 here was no 
doubt a place fet apart for Council, ufually in the market: for 
Trlemeachus is faid to feat himfelf in his father’s throne, in the 
beginning of this book: but Uh fjes had been abfent twenty 
years; and therefore it is cvident, that his throne had ftood 
in the fame place for the fpace of twenty ycars. It is paftcon- 
tradiction, that in #thews, and other cities of Greece, there 
were Byteriuae, publick Hadls for the confultation of affairs. 
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Plant the fair column o’er the mighty dead, 
And yield his confort to the nuptial bed. 

He ceas’d ; and while abafh’d the Peers attend. 
Afentor arole, Uses’ faithful friend : 
f When fierce in arms he fought the fcenes of 

war, 25¢ 

<< My friend (he cryd) my palace be thy care; 
‘© Years roll’d on years my God-like fire decay, 


< Guard thou his age, and his behefts obey.” | 


wv. 254. Mentor arofe, Ulyiles’ faithful friend.] “The name 
of Afentor is another inftance of the gratitude of our Poet’s 
temper, it being the fame which belonged to a friend of his 
by whom he was entertained in thaca, during a defluxion on 
his eyes which feized him in his voyages: and at whofe houfe 
ke is faid to have laid the plan of this Poem. “Ihis character 
of AZentor is well fuflained by his fpeech, and by the affhift- 
ance he gratefully gives to young Telemachus on all oceafions. 

vy. 258. Guard thou my Sire, and his bebeffs obey.| “The ori- 
ginal fays only, ‘* Obey the old man.” Euftathius rightly de- 
termines, that the expreflion means Laertes. The Poet lofes 
no opportunity of giving Uffes an excellent character; this 


is as necefiary as continually to repeat the diforders of the 
Suitors. . 


wee —— 4 Servetur ad imum 
<¢ Qualis ab inccepto procefferit, & fibi conftet.” 


This conduét contributes admirably to the defign of the 
Poem; and when the Poet in the unravelling of his Fable 
comes to reward and punifh the chief actors, we acknow- 


ledge his juftice in the death of the Suitors, and re-eftablifh- 
ment of U/y/es. 
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Stern as he role, he caft his eyes around, 
That flafh’d with rage; and as he fpoke, he 
frown’d. 269 
O never, never more ! let King be juft, 
Be mild ın pow’r, or faithful to his truft ! 
Let Tyrants govern with an iron rod, 
Opprefs, deftroy, and be the fcourge of God ; 
Since he who like a father held his reign, 205 
So foon forgot, was juft and mild in vain! 
True, while my friend is griev’d, his griefs I 
{hare = 
Yet now the Rivals are my fmalleft care : 
They, for the mighty mifchiefs they devife, 
F’er long fhall pay—their forfeit lives the price. 270 
But again{t you, ye Greeks! ye coward train, 
Gods! how my foul is mov’d with juft difdain? 
Dumb ye all ftand, and not one tonguc affords 
His injur d Prince the little aid of words. 
While yet he fpoke, Leocr7tus rejoin’d : 2 
O pride of words, and arrogance of miki! 
W ould’{t thou to rife in arms the Greeks adviie > 


Y 


foin all vour pow’rs ! in arms, ye Grvee2:, arie 
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Yet would your pow’rs in vain our ftrength op- 
| pofe ; 

The valiant few o’ermatch an hoft of foes. 280 
Should great UA/es ftern appear in arms, 

While the bowl circles, and the banquet warms ; 
‘Tho’ te his breaft his fpoufe with tranfport flies, 
Torn from her breaft, that hour, Uw/es dies. 


X. 282. While the bowl circles, and the banquet warms.] The 
original is not without obfcurity: it fays, ae? Act}: or, ix 
the time of the banquet. Euftathius interprets it, tÈ ole realny Ene- 
avrois, Lhe Pine as it were fighting on their fide 3 and this agrees 
with what follows. 

The defign of this fpeech is to deter the people of Jthaca 
from rifing in the caufe of U/;ffes: Mentor {peaks juftly ; Lec- 
erztus infolently ; Mentor fets before them the worth of Uly fès ; 
Leccritus the power of the Suitors : Mentor fpeaks like a brave 
man; Levscritus (obferves Euffathius ) like a coward, who want- 
ing true courage, flies to the affiftance of wine to raife a falfe 
one. 

Perhaps it may be objected, that there is not a fufficient di- 
ftinétion in the characters of feveral Suitors ; they are all de- 
{cribed as infolent voluptuaries. But though they agree in” 
this generat character, yet there is fomething diftinguifhine 
in the particular perfons: thus Antinous derides, Lurymachus 
covers villainy with mildnefs ; Antinous is ever the foremoft in 
outrage, Aurymachus generally his fecond : a greater diftin€tion 
is neither neceflary, nor poffible to be reprefented. What the 
Poet is to defcribe, is the infolence of the Suitors, and the 
diforders they create in his family and kingdom; he is obliged 
to dwell upon thefe circumftances, becaufe they are cflential 
to his dcfign : and confequently that general refemblace of their 
characters is not a fault in the Poet 
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But hence retreating to your domes repair; 285 

To arm the veflel, Mentor! be thy care, 

And Halitherfes! thine : be each his friend ; 

Ye lov’d the father : go, the fon attend. 

But yet, I truft, the boafter means to ftay 

Safe in the court, nor tempt the wat’ry way. 290 

Then, with a rufhing found, th’ Afiembly 

bend, 

Diverfe their {teps: the rival rout afcend 

The royal dome; while fad the Prince explores 

The neighb’ring main, and forrowing treads the 
{fhores. 

There, as the waters o’er his hands he fhed, 295 

The royal fuppliant to Minerva pray’d. 

$. 291. Then, with a rufhing found, &c.] The Afiembly 
which was convened by Telemachus, is broke up in a riotous 
manner by Leocritus, who had no right to diffolve it.~ This 
agrees with the lawlefs ftate of the country in the abfence of 
its King, and fhews (fays Euffathius) that the Suitors had 
ufurped the chief Authority. 

There is a fine contra{t between the behaviour of Telesmachus 
and that of the Suitors. “They return to repeat their diforders 
and debauches ; Telemachus retires to fupplicate the Goddefs 
of Wifdom, to afit him in his enterprifes. “Thus the Poer 
raifes the character of Zelemachus; he has fhewed him to be 2 


youth of a brave fpirit, a good Speaker, and here reprefents 
him as a perfon of piety. 
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O Goddefs ! who defcending from the {fkics 
Vouchfaf'd thy prefence to my wond’ring eyes, 
By whofe commands the raging deeps I trace, 
And feek my fire thro’ ftorms and rolling feas! 300 
Hear from thy heav’ns above, ch warriour-maid ! 
Defcend once more, propitious to my aid. 
Without thy prefence, vain is thy command ; 
Greece, and the rival train, thy voice with{ftand. 

Indulgent to his pray’r, the Goddefs took 305 
Sage Mentor’s form, and thus ike Menror {poke. 

O Prince, in early youth divinely wife, 

Born, the U4 /es of thy age to rife! 

If to the fon the father’s worth defcends, 

O’er the wide waves fuccefs thy ways attends: 310 
‘To tread the walks of death he ftood prepar’d, 
And what he greatly thought, he nobly dar’d. 
Were not wife fons defcendent of the wife, 

And did not Heroes from brave Heroes rife; 314 

X. 307. The /peech of Minerva.] This fpeech of Minerva ig 
fuited toencourazea young man to imitate the virtue of his father, 
and not to fuffer himfelf to be overcome by any appearance of 
difficulties. She fets his fathcr before his eyes, and tells him, 
there wes never any danger which he durit not encounter; if he 


fhould fuffer himfelf to be difcourgged, he would prove himfel+ 
an unworthy fon gi abiave Father, Decter. Lx/tathius. 
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Vain were my hopes: few fons attain the praite 
Of their great fires, and molt their fires difgrace. 
But fince thy veins paternal virtue fires, 

And all Penelepe thy foul infpires : 

Go, and fucceed ! the rivals aims defpile ; 
Tor never, never, wicked man was wife. 220 
Blind they rejoice, tho’ now, ev’n now they fall ; 


Death haites amain : one hour o’erwhelms them 
all ! 


And lo, with fpeed we plough the wat’ry way; 
My pow’r {hall guard thee, and my hand convey : 
The winged veffel ftudious I prepare, 23 


Thro’ feas and realms companion of thy care. 


Thou to the court afcend ; and to the fhores 


> 


(When night advances) bear the naval ftores 
Bread, that decaying man with ftrength fupplies, 
And gen’rous wine, which thouchtful forrow 
flies. 
Meanwhile the Mariners by my command 
Shall fpeed aboard, a valiant chofen band. 
Wide o’er the bay, by veffel effel rides ,; 
The beft I chufe to waft thee o’er the tides. 
VOL. l 


33% 
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She fpoke: to his high dome the Prince re- 
turns, 295 
And as he moves, with royal anguifh mourns. 
"Twas riot all, among the lawlefs train ; 
Boar bled by boar, and goat by goat lay flain. 
Arriv’d, his hand the gay Antinous preft, 
And thus deriding, with a {mile addreft. 340 


Grieve not, oh daring Prince! that noble 


heart ; 


Ii} fuits gay youth the ftern heroick part. 


+. 241. Antinous’s fpeech.] This fpeech muft be under- 
ftood ironically : žgyov te éwog zs is ufed as before, and has rela- 
tion to the preceding harangues of Yelemachus to the peoples 
and his intended voyage; by way of deriflion Antinous bids 
him not trouble his brave Spirit in contriving any more Ora- 
tions, or in any bold attempt to find out U/yfes ; or to act the 
Orator, or Hero’s part. 

The Criticks have almoft generally condemned thefe pieces 
of gaiety and raillery, as unworthy of heroick Poetry: if 
ever they are proper, they muft be fo in the meuths of 
thefe Suitors; perfons of no ferious or noble charaéters - 
mirth, wine and feafting is their conftant employment; and 
contequently if they fall into abfurdities, they act fuitably to 
their characters. Militon, the beft and greateft imitator of 
#omer, has followed him unworthily in this refpeét ; I mean, 
has debafed even this low raillery into greater lownefs, bs 
playing upon words and fyllables. But in this place the rail- 
lery is not without its effect, by fhewing the utmotft contempt 
of Telemachus; and furely it is the loweft degree of. calamity 
ro be at once opprefied and dcipifed. 
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Indulge the genial hour, unbend thy fcul, 

Leave thought to Age, and drain the flowing 

bowl. 

Studious to eafe thy grief, our care provides 345 

The bark, to waft thee o’er the fwelling tides. 
Is this (returns the Prince) for mirth a time? 

When lawlefs gluitons riot, mirth’s a crime; 

The luicious wines, difhonour’d, lofe their tafte ; 

The fong is noile, and impious is the feaft. 25 

Suffice it to have fpent with fwift decay 

The wealth of Kings, and made my youth a prey. 

But now the wife inftructions of the fage, 

And manly thoughts infpir’d by manly age, 

‘Teach me to feek redrefs for all my woe, are 

Here, or in Pyle—in Pyle, or here, your foe. 

Deny your vefiels, ye deny in vain; 

A private voyager I pafs the main. 

Free breathe the winds, and free the billows flow, 

And where on earth Ilive, I live your foe. 260 
Ele fpoke and frown’d, nor longer deign’d to 

{tay, 
Sternly his hand withdrew, and ttrode away. 


t 2 
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Meantime, o’er all the dome, they quaff, they } 
feait, 


Derifive taunts were fpread from gueft to gueft, | 





And each in jovial mood his mate addreft. 3653 
Tremble ye not, oh friends! and coward 
fly, 
Doom’d by the ftern Telemachus to die? 
To Pyle or Sparta to demand fupplies, 
Big with revenge, the mighty warriour flies : 
Or comes from Efhyré with poifons fraught, 370 
And kills us all in one tremendous draught ? 
Or who can fay (his gamefome mate replies) 
But while the dangers of the deeps he tries, 
He, like his fire, may fink depriv’d of breath, 
And punifh us unkindly by his death ? a7 % 
What mighty labours would he then create, 
T © feize his treafures, and divide his ítate; 


= X. 368. To Pyle or Sparta to demand fupplies.] It is ob- 
fervable, fays #u/lathius, that the Poet had in his choice 
feveral expedients to bring about the deftruction of the Suitors, 
but he rejects them, and chufes the moft dificult method, ouc 
of reverence to truth, being unwilling to falfify the Hiftories 
of Sparta and Pyles. This has a double effect; it furnifhe; 
ihe Poet with a feries of noble incidents; and alfo gives ar 
air Of probability to the itory of €74/%s and Lelemachus. 
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‘The royal Palace to the Queen convey, 
Or him fhe bleffes in the bridal day ! 

Meantime the lofty rooms the Prince furveys, 
Where lay the treafures of th’ Ithactan race: 381 


X. 378. Lhe royal Palace to the Queen convey.] ‘The Suitors 
allot the Palace to Penelope: it being, fays Exuffathius, the 
only thing thar they cannot confume; and adds, that the ex- 
preffion of the Suitors, concerning the labour they fhould un- 
dergo in dividing the fubftance of U4ffes, fhews the wealth and 
abundance of that Hero. Dacier has found out an allufion 
between ów» in the firit fpeech, and wór in the fecond; they 
differing only in one letter: fhe calls this a beauty, which 
fhe laments fhe cannot preferve in her tranflation, Sheis the 
only Commentator that ever was quick-fighted enough to 
make the difcovery. The words have no relation; they ftand 
at a fufficient diftance ; and I believe Moser would have 
thought fuch trifling unworthy of his Poetry. So that all 
the honour which accrues from that obfervation muft be af- 
cribed (in this cafe, as in many others) to the Commentator, 
and not the Author. 

>. 381. Where lay the treasures of th’ Ithacian race.] Such 
pafflages as thefe have ever furnifhed Criticks with matter ef 
raillery ; they think fuch houfhold cares unworthy of a King, 
and that this conduct fuits better with vulgar perfons of lefts 
fortune. I confefs, fuch defcriptions now would be ridicu- 
lous in a Poet, becaufe unfuitable to our manners. But if 
we look upon fuch paflages as pi¢étures and exact reprefenta- 
tions of the old world, the Reader will find a fenfible pleafure 
in them. | 

It is a true obfervation, that the Ziad is chiefly fuitable to 
the condition of Kings and Heroes; and confequently filled 
with circumftances in which the greateft part of maakind can 
have no concern or intereft: the Odyf/y is of more general 
ufe ; the ftory of it is a feries of calamities, which concern 
eyery man, as every man may feel them. We can bring the 


i 4 
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Here ruddy brafs and gold refulgent blaz’d ; 
There polifh’d chefts embroider’d veftures grac’d ; 
Here jars of oil breath’d forth a rich perfume ;, 
There cafks of wine in rows adorn’d the dome. 385 
(Pure flav’rous wine, by Gods in bounty giv’n, 
And worthy to exalt the feafts of heav’n.) 
Untouch’d they ftood, till his long labours o'er 
The great Uhffes reach’d his native fhore. | 

A double ftrength of bars fecur’d the gates: 390 
Faft by the door the.wife Euryclea waits ; 
Euryclea, who, great Ops! thy lineage fhar’d, 
And watch’d all night, allday; a faithful guard. 


Towhomthe Prince. . O thou, whofe guardian 


care 294. 


Nurs’ dthemoftwretched King that breathestheair; 


fufterings of Uffes in fome degree home to ourfelves, and 
make his condition our Own; but what private perfon can 
ever be in the circumftances of Agamemnon or Achilles? What 
i would inter from this is, that the Reader ought not to take 
offence at any fuch defcriptions, which are only mean as the 
differ from the fafhions of the latter ages. In the Miad, Achilles, 
when he aéts in the common offices of life, and not as an 
Hero, is liable to the fame objection. But if the manners of 
the ancient ages be confidered, we fhall be reconciled to the 
actions of the ancient Heroes ; and confequently to Homer. 


VY. 394. — — — O thou, whofe guardian care 
Nurs d the moft wretched King ——} 
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Untouch’d and facred may thefe vefiels ftand, 
“Till great Ufes views his native land. 
But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill’d, 





Wext thefe in worth, and firm thofe urns be feal’d ; 
And twice ten meafures of the choiceft flour 400 
Prepar’d, ere yet defcends the ev’ning hour. 
For when the fav’ring fhades of night arife, 
And peaceful flumbers clofe my mother’s eyes, 
Me from our coaft fhall fpreading fails convey, 
To feek Ufes thro’ the wat’ry way. 405 
W hile yet he fpoke, fhe fill’d the walls with cries, 
And tears ran trickling from her aged eyes. 
Oh whither, whither flies my fon? fhe cry’d, 
To realms, that rocks and roaring feas divide? 
In foreign lands thy father’s days decay’d, 410 
And foreign lands contain the mighty dead. 
Furycla was not properly the Nurfe of Telemachus, but of 
Uly fes; fo that fhe is called fo not ina ftri&t fenfe, but as one 
concerned in his education from his infancy, and as a general 
appellation of honour. -Yelemachus here referves the beft wines 
for Ulyffes; a leflon (obferves Fuffathius) that even in the 
{malleft matters we ought to pay a deference to our parents. 
'T hefe occafional and feemingly-trivial circumftances are not 


without their ufe, if mot as poetical ornaments, yet as moral 
inftructions, 


I 4 
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‘The wat’ry way ill-fated 1f thou try, 

All, all muft perifh, and by fraud you die! 

Then ftay, my child! ftorms beat, and rolls the 
| main ; 414 

Oh beat thofe {ftorms, and roll the feas in vain! 
Far hence ’ reply’d the Prince) thy fears bedriv’n: 

Heav’n calls me forth; thefe counfels are of 
| heav’n. 

But by the pow’rs that hate the perjur’d, fwear, 

To keep my voyage from the royal ear, 

Nor uncompell’d the dang’rous truth betray, 420 

"Till twice fix times defcends the lamp of day: 

Left the fad tale a mother’s life impair, 


And grief deftroy what time a-while would fpare. 


yw. 421. "Till twice fix times defcends the lamp of day.| It may 
be demanded how it was probable, (if poffible) that the depar- 
ture of Telemachus could be concealed twelve days from the 
knowledge of fo fond a mother as Penelope? It muft be al- 
lowed, that this would not be poffible, except ina time of 
fuch great diforder as the Suitors created: Penelope confined 
herfelf almoft continually within her own apartment, and very 
feldom appeared publickly ; fo that there is no improbability 
in this relation. Dacier. 

Euffathius makes a criticifm upon the words æmouróvæas and 
iroyvóvæt, the former is ufed negatively, the latter affirmatively ; 


namely, the former in fwearing mot to perform a thing, the 
latter to perform it. 
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Thus he. The matron with uplifted eyes 
Attefts th’ all-feeing Sov’reign of the fkies. 425 
Then ftudious fhe prepares the choiceft flour, 
The ftrength of wheat, and wines an ample ftore. 
While to the rival train the Prince returns, 

The martial Goddefs with impatiense burns ; 
Like thee, Zelemachus, in voice and fize, 430° 
With fpeed divine from {treet to {treet fhe flies, 
She bids the Mariners prepar’d, to ftand, 

When Night defcends, embody’d on the ftrand. 
Then to Noemon {wift fhe runs, fhe flies, 


And afks a bark: the chief a bark fupplies. 435 


we 432. She bids the Mariners, &c.}] It is probakle that 
this paflage of Minerva preparing the Mariners, ce. is thus 
to be underftood : the men of /thaca retaining In memory the 
fpeech of TYeleznachus, and believing that what he then faid, 
and now requetts, was agreeable to juftice; and having as it 
were his image graven upon their hearts, voluntarily refolve 
to lend him affiftance: fo that Minerva is to be taken alle- 
gorically, to imply that it was every perfon’s own Reafon tha 
induced him to affift Telemachus. HEuffathius. 

¥. 435- Noemon the bark fupplies.] It may be afked 
why this particularity is neceflary, and may it not be thought 
that fuch a little circumftance is infignificant’ T he anfwer is, 
that a great deal depends upon this particularity ; no lefs than 
the difcovery of the voyage of Telemachus to the Suitors; and 
confequently, whatever the Suitors act in order to intercept — 
him, takes its rife from this little incident; the fountain is 
indeed {mall, but a large ftream of Poetry ows from it. 
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And now, declining with his floping wheels, 
Down funk the Sun behind the weftern hills. 
The Goddefs fhov’d the veffel from the fhores, 


And ftow’d within its womb the naval ftores. 





Full in the op’nings of the fpacious main 44.0 
It rides; and now defcends the failor-train. _ 
Next, to the court, impatient of delay, 
With rapid ftep the Goddefs urg’d her way : 
There evry eye with flumb’rous chains fhe bound, 
And dath’d the flowing goblet to the ground. 44 (> 
Drowfy they rofe, with heavy fumes oppreft, 
Reel’d from the palace, and retir’d to reft. 


%. 444. There ev'ry eye with flumb’rous chains fhe bound. } 
The words in the Original are sr and Yav@-, which are not 
to be taken for being a/kep, but drowsy; this is evident from 
the ufage of xa@erdav, in the conclufion of the firft book of the 
diad, where the fignification has been miftaken by moft tranf- 
lators : they make Jupiter there to be afleep ; though two lines 
afterwards, in the fecond book, Afomer exprefly fays, 


‘Th’ immortals flumber’d on their thrones above: 
All, but the ever-waking eyes of Jove. 


It may be afked how Minerva can be faid to occafion this 
drowlinefs in the Suitors, and make them retire fooner than 
ufual? Euffathius replies, that the perfon who furnifhed the 
wine fupplied it in greater quantities than ordinary, throuch 
which wine they contracted a drowfinefs: in this fenfe Mi- 


nerva, or wifdom, may be faid to afit the defigns of Te- 
bemachus. 
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Then thus, in Mentor’s rev’rend form array’d, 
Spoke to Telemachus the Martial Maid. 
Lo! on the feas, prepar’d the vefilel {tands, 450 
Th’ impatient mariner thy fpeed demands. 
Swift as fhe fpoke, with rapid pace fhe leads; 
The footi{teps of the Deity he treads. 
Swift to the fhore they move: along the ftrand 
‘The ready vefiel rides, the failors ready f{tand. 455 
He bids them bring their ftores; th’ attending 
train 
Load the tall bark, and lanch into the main. 
The Prince and Goddefs to the ftern afcend ; 
To the {trong ftroke at once the rowers bend. 
Full from the Weft fhe bids frefh breezes blow ; 
The fable billows foam and roar below. 461 
The chief his orders gives; th’ obedient band 
With due obfervance wait the chief’s com- 


mand ; 


wy. 400. — — — She bids frefh breezes blow.] This alfo 
is an allegory, and implies that the failors had the experience 
and art to guide the fhip before the winds; but Poetry, that 
delights to raife every circumftance, exalts it into the mar- 


vellous, and afcribes it to the Goddefs of Wifdom. Eu- 
Stathius. | 
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With fpeed the maft they rear, with fpeed unbind 

‘The fpacious fheet, and {tretch it to the wind. 465 

High o'er the roaring waves the fpreading fails 

Bow the tall maft, and fwell before the gales; 

The crooked keel the parting furge divides, 

And to the ftern retreating roll the tides. 

And now they fhip their oars, and crown with 
wine 479 

The holy Goblet to the Pow’rs divine : 


V. 464. BW .th fpeed the maf? they rear.| It is obfervable, that 
Fi:mer never palles by an opportunity of defcribing the feas. 
or a fhtp uncer fail; and in many other places, as well as in 
this, he dwells largely upon it: I take the reafon to be, not 
only becaufe it furnifhed him with variety of poetical images, 
but becaufe he himfelf having made frequent voyages, had a 
full [dea of it, and confequently was delighted with it: this 
is evident from his conduét in the /éad, where variety of al- 
lufions and fimilitudes are drawn from the Sea, and are nat 
the tmalleit ornaments of hts Poetry. 


y. 479. — :— — — And crown with wine 
The biely Goblet to the Pow’rs diuine. ] 


"This cuftom of libations was frequent upon all folemn occa- 
fions, before meat, before fleep, voyages, journies, and in all 
religious rites, facrifices, Ge. “I hey were always made with 
wine, pure and unmixed, whence cxpaloy is a word frequent i in 
ancient Authors. Sometimes they ufed mixed wines in facri- 
fices; but &uffatbius fays, that this mixture was of wine with 
wine, and not of wine with water; hence came the diftinc-— 
tion Of tva7ruvdoy and &omovdvt, the unlawful and lawful libation ; 
wine unmixed was lawful, the mixed unlawful. Homer im 
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Imploring all the Gods that reign above, 
But chief, the blue-ey’d Progeny of Jove. 

Thus all the night they ftem the liquid way, 
And end their voyage with the morning ray. 475 


this place ufes tmrisspias xpulipacs, or Goblets crowned with wine ; 
that is, filled till the wine ftood above the brim of the Gob- 
let; they efteemed it an irreverence to the Gods not to fill the 
cups full, for then only they efteemed the libation wole and 
perfec? > Aor %) TEAROY. 

‘This Book takes up the fpace of one day and one night: 
it opens with the morning; the fpeeches in the Council, with 
the preparations for the voyage of Telemachus, are the fubject 
of the day; and the voyage is finifhed by the next morning. 
By this laft circumftance we’may learn that /thaca was diftant 
from Pylos but one night’s voyage, nay fomething lefs, there 
being fome time fpent after the fetting of the Sun, in carrying 
the provifions from the Palace to the vefiel. 

The book confifts chiefly in the fpeeches of Telemachus and 
his friends againit thofe of the Suitors. It fhews the great 
judgment of the Poet in chufing this method: hence we fee 
the caufes preceding the effects, and know from what fpring 
every action flowed: we are never ata lofs for a reafon for 
every incident; the fpeeches are as it were the ground-work 
upon which he builds all that relates to the adventures of 
T elemachus. 

In the Miad, after the diffolution of the Council in the firft 
book, and the diffenfion between Agamemnon and Achilles, we 
immediately fee upon what hinge the fable turns. So in the 
Odyffey, after the Poet has laid before us the warm debates 
between the Suitors and Telemachus, we immediately expect 
them to aét as enemies: the war is declared, and we become 
judges as well as fpectators of the fcenes of action. Thus 
tomer adds the perfpicuity of Hiftory to the ornaments cf 
Poetry. 
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©) 
The Interview of Telemachus and Neffor. 


ELEMaCHUS, guided by Pallas in the fhape of 

Mentor, arrives in the morning at Pylos, where 
Neftor and his fons are facrificing on the fea-foore to Nep- 
tune. Telemachus declares the occafion of his coming, ana 
Neftor relates what paft in their return from Troy, bow 
their fleets were feparated, and be never fince heard of 
Ulyfles. They difcourfe concerning the death of Agamem- 
non, therevenge of Oreftes, and the injuries of toe Suitors. 
Neftor advifes him to go to Sparta, and inquire further of 
Menelaus. The facrifice ending with the night, Minerva 
vanifbes from them in the form of an Eagle: Telemachus 
is lodged in the Palace. The next morning they facrifce a 
Bullock to Minerva, and Telemachus proceeds on bis 
journey to Sparta, attended by Pififtratus. 





The Scene lies on the Sea-fnore of Pylos, 
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HE facred Sun, above the waters rais’d, 
Thro’ Heav’n’s eternal, brazen portals 
blaz’d ; 
And wide o’er earth diffus’d his chearing ray, 
To Gods and men to give the golden day. 


* The fcene is now removed from Jthaca to Pylos, and 
with it a new vein of Poetry is opened: inftead cf the riots 
of the Suitors, we are entertained with the wifdom and piety 
of Neffor. ‘This and the following book are a kind of Sup- 
plement to the řad; the nature of Epick Poetry requires that 
fomething fhould be left to the Imagination of the Reader, 
nor is the picture to be intjrely drawn'at full length. fdomer 
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Now on the coaft of Py/e the vefiel falls, & 


Before old Nekus’ venerable walls. 
There, fuppliant to the Monarch of the flood 


At nine green Theatres the Py/ans {too l| 


therefore, to fatisfy our curiofity, gives an account of th~ 
fortunes of thofe great men, who made fo noble a figure at 
the fiege of Zroy. “This conduét alfo fhews his art- variety 
gives life and delight, and it is much more neceffary in Epick 
than in Comick or Tragıck Poetry, fometimes to fhift the 
Scenes, to diverfify and embellifh the ftory. But as on the 
ftace the Poet ought not to ftep at once from one part of the 
wold to a too remote country, (for this deftroys credibility, 
and the auditor cannot fancy himfelf this minute here, and 
the next a thoufand miles diftant) fo in Epick Poetry, every 
removal muft be withrn the degrces of probability. We have 
here a very eafy tranfition ; the Poet carries his Hero no far- 
ther than he really might fail in the compafs of time he allots 
for his ,oyage. If he had {till dwelt upon the diforders of the 
Suitors without interruption, he muft grow tirefome; but he 
artfully breaks the thiead of their ftory with beautiful inci- 
dents and epifodes, and referves the further recital of thcir 
diforders for the end of his Poem: by this method we fit down 
with frefh appetite to the entertainment, and rife at laft not 
cloyed, but fatished. 

yy. 2. Thro Heav’n’s eternal, brazen portals ] The o- 
riginal calls Heaven moavxyeanoy, or brazen, the reafon of it 
arifes either from the Palaces of the Gods being built of braf 
by Kuan; or rather the word implies no more than the 
Stability of Heaven, which in other places is called Csdrpes v, OF 
framed of iron Euftathtus. 

v. 8. At nine oreen Theatres.] It may be afked why the 
Poet 1s fo very particular as to mention that the Pj4ans were 
divided into nine aflemblies; and may it not feem a cucum 
fiance ef no importance? Luaffathics anfwers from the Ancient > 
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Each held five hundred, (a deputed train) 

At each, nme oxen on the fand lay flain. EO 
They taíte the entrails, and the altars load 
With {moking thighs, an off’ring to the God. 
Full for the port the Ithacenfans ftand, 

And furl their fails, and iffue on the land. 


that there were nine cities fubje&t to the power of Nefor - 
five in Pylos, the reft in Baotia; the Poet therefore allots one 
Bank or ‘Theatre to every city, which confifted of five hun- 
dred men, the whole number amounting to four thoufand 
five hundred: thefe cities furnifhed the like complement of 
men to Neffor for the war at Troy: he failed in ninety veffels, 
and allowing fifty men to cach veflel, they amount to that 
number. Hence it appears that this was a national facrifice, 
every city furnifhed nine bulls, and by confequence the whole 
nation were partakers of it. 

w. 8. The facrifice of the Pylians.] ‘This was a very folemn 
facrifice of the Pylians : how comes it then to pafs, that Ho- 
mer pafiles it over in one line? Eu/ffathius anfwers, that the 
occafion difallows a longer defcription, and Ffomer knows 
when to fpeak, and when to be filent. He chufes to carry 
on the adventures of Yelemachus, rather than amufe himfelf in 
defcriptions that contribute nothing to the ftory; he finds a 
time of more ieifure in the latter part of this book, and there 
he defcribes it at length. 

wy. 11. They tafte the entrails.] That is, every perfon eat a 
{mall portion of the facrifice, and by this method every perfon 
became partaker of it. ' 

‘There is nothing in Hamer that fhews where this facrifice 
was offered, whether in a Temple, or in the open air. But 
Euftathius cella us from Strabo, that it was m the Temple of 
Sarman Neptune, ev fapa Caps IBocrdwr D. 
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Telemachus already preft the fhore ; 1s 
Wot firft, the Pow’r of Wifdom march’d be- 
fore, 


Aud ere the facrificing throng he join’d, 
Admonifh’d thus his well attending mind. 
Proceed. my fon! this youthful fhame expel; 
An honeft bufinefs never blufh to tell. 20 
To learn what Fates thy wretched fire detain, 
We paft the wide, immeafurable main. 
Meet then the Senior far renown’d for fenfe, 
With rev’rend awe, but decent confidence : 
Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies; 25 
And fure he will: for Wifdom never lies. 
Oh tell me, Mentor / tell me, faithful guide, 
(The youth with prudent modefty reply’d) 


$. 25. Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies ; 
And fure he will: for Wifdom never lies.] 


This fentiment is truly noble, and as nobly exprefied: the 
fimplicity of the diction correfponds with that of the thought, ^ 
omer in many places teftifies the utmoft abhorrence of a 
Lie. This verfe is twice repeated in the prefent book, as 
in fome others; and nothing can be ftronger in the fame view 
than that of Achilles in the ninth Jihad: 


W ho dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detefts him as the gates of hell. 
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How fhall I meet, or how accoft the Sage, 
Unfkill’d in fpeech, nor yet mature of age? 30 
Awful th’ approach, and hard the tafk appears, 
To queftion wifely men of riper years. 
To whom the Martial Goddefs thus rejoin’d. 
Search, for fome thoughts, thy own fuggefting 
| mind ; 
And others, dictated by heav’nly pow’r, 35 


Shall rife fpontaneous in the needful hour. 





For nought unprofp’rous fhall thy ways attend, 


Born with good omens, and with heav’n thy friend. 


¥. 38. Born with good omens, and with heav'n thy friend. ] 
There is fome obfcurity in the Greek expreffion, and the an- 
cient Criticks have made it more obfcure by their falfe inter- 
pretations; they imagine that the Poet only meant to fay, 
that Telemachus was the legitimate fon of Penelope and Ulyffes. 
Eufle@thius. ) 

Dacier very juftly condemns this explication, as unworthy 
of Homer ; and gives us a more plain and’ natural interpreta- 
tion, viz. ** You were not born in defpight of the Gods ; 
<< that is, you are well made, and of a good prefence, you 
<e have good inclinations, and in a word, your birth ss happy.” 
She explains tpapiuev after the fame‘manner. <“ You were not 
<< educated in defpight of the Gods,” that is, ‘4 the Gods 
< have blefled your education.” This explication feems to be 
juft, and anfwers perfectly the defign of Minerva; which was 
to give a decent aflurance to Te/emachus: you are a perfon, fays | 
the Goddefs, of a good prefence, and happy education, «why 
then fhould you be afhamed to appear before Ne/for ? 
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She {poke, and led the way with fwifteít fpeed : 
As {wift, the youth purfu’d the way fhe led; 40 
And join’d the band before the facred fire, 
Where fat, encompaft with his fons, the Sire. 
The youth of Pyles, {fome on pointed wood 
Transfix’d the fragments, fome prepar’d the food, 
In friendly throngs they gather to embrace 45 
Their unknown guetts, and at the banquet place, 
Pififiratus was firft, to grafp their hands, 

And {fpread {oft hides upon the yellow fands ; 


X. 48. And fpread foft hides upon the yellow fands.] It is 
with great pleafure that I read fuch paflages in an Author of 
fo great antiquity, as are pictures of the fimplicity of thofe 
heroick ages: it is the remark of Exuffathius, that Pifi/fratus 
the fon-of a King does not feat thefe ftrangers upon purple 
Tapeftry, or any other coftly furniture, but upon the {kins of 
beafts, that had nothing to recommend them but their foft- 
nefs; being fpread upon the fand of the fea-fhores. 

This whole paflage pleafes me extremely; there is a {pirit 
of true Deyotion, Morality and good Senfe in it; and the 
decency of behaviour between Neffor and Telemachus is de- 
{cribed very happily: Ne/ffor fhews great benevolence to Ze- 
lemachus ; Telemachus great reyerence to Neffor: the modefty 
of the one, and the humanity of the other, are worthy of our 
obfervation. We fee the fame picture of Ne/for in the Ca fey, 
that was drawn of him in the Jad, with this only difference, 
that there he was a Counfellor of War, here he is painted in 
fofter colours, ruling his people in peace, and diffulins 1 {pirit 
of piety through his whole territories. He had now fu:vived 
the war of Zroy almoft ten years; agd the Gods reward the old 
age of this wifc and religious Prince with peace and happinefs. 
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Along the fhore th’ illuftrious pair he led, 
Where Nefor fat with youthful Thrajyined. 5° 
To each a portion of the feaft he bore, 
And held a golden goblet foaming o'er; 
Then firft approaching to the elder gueft, 
The latent Goddefs in thefe words addreft. 
Whoe’er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
Thefe rites of Neptune, Monarch of the deep, 56 
Thee firft it fits, oh {tranger! to prepare 
The due libation and the folemn pray’r: 
Then give thy friend to fhed the facred wine: 
Tho’ much thy younger, and his years like mine, 
He too, Ideem, implores the pow’rs divine: 61 
For all mankind alike require their grace, 
All born to want; a miuferable race! 

He fpake, and to her hand preferr’d the 

bowl : 

A fecret pleafure touch’d Z/thena’s foul, 65 
To fee the pref’rence due to facred age 
Regarded ever by the juit and fage. 
Of Ocean’s King fhe then implores the grace. 
Oh thou! whofe arms this ample globe embrace, 
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Fulfil our wifh, and let thy glory fhine 70 

On Nefor frt, and Nefor’s royal line ; 

Next grant the Pylian ftates their juft defires, 

Pleas’d with their Hecatomb’s afcending fires ; 

Laft deign Telemachus and me to blefs, 

And crown our voyage with defir’d fuccefs. 75 
Thus fhe; and having paid the rite divine, 

Gave to Uses’ fon the rofy wine. 

Suppliant he prayd. And now the victims dreft 

They draw, divide, and celebrate the feaft. 

The banquet done, the Narrative old man, 8o 

‘Thus mild, the pleafing conference began. 
Now, gentle guefts ! the genial banquet o’er, 

It fits to afk ye, what your native fhore, 





$. 74. Laft, deign “Velemachus and me to blefs ] Since 
fiinerva here mentions the name of Telemachus in her prayer; 
how comes it to pafs, that Ne/for is at a lofs to know Tele- 
machus? Minerva fat clofe by Neffer; he muft therefore be 
fuppofed to hear the prayer; and yet in the following lines 
he enquires who thefe ftrangers are? We can fcarce imagine 
Nefior ignorant that the fon of Uses was named Lelemachus , 
there being fo ftrict a friendfhip between Neffor and Uhyfes. 
Perhaps therefore Minerva prayed in fecret mentally ; or per- 
haps Neffor might not take notice of what was not addreft 
immediately to him, and confequently make inquiry about is 
for the pe reater certainty, 
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And whence your race ? on what adventure, fay, 
Thus far ye wander thro’ the wat’ry way? 85 
Relate, if bufinefs, or the thiri{t of gain, 
Engage your journey o’er the pathlefs main : 
Where {avage Pirates feck thro’ {feas unknown 


The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. 


Ureg’d by the precepts by the Goddefs giv’n, go 
And fill’d with confidence infus’d from heav’n, 
The Youth, whom Pallas def{tin’d to be wife 


And fam’d among the fons of men, replics. 


y. 86. Relate, if bufinefs, or the thirf? of gain, &c.] If we 
form our images of perfons and actions in ancient times, from 
the images of perfons and actions in modern ages, we fhall 
fall into great miftakes: thus in the prefent paflage, if we 
annex the fame idea of Piracy, as it was practifed three thou- 
fand years paft, to Piracy as it is practifed in our ages; what 
can be a greater affront than this inquiry of Ne/for? But, 
fays Euftathius, Piracy was formerly not only accounted law- 
ful, but honourable. I doubt not but Thucydides had this paf- 
fage in view, when he fays, that the ancient Poets introduce 
men inquiring of thofe who frequent the fea, if they be Pi- 
rates, as a thing no way ignominious. Thucydides tells us in 
the fame place, that all thofe who lived on the fea-coaft, or 
in the Iflands, maintained themfelves by frequent inroads up- 
on unfortified towns, and if fuch piracies were nobly per- 
formed, they were accounted glorious. Herodotus alfo writes, 
that many of the Ancients, efpecially about Thrace, thought 
jt ignominious to live by labouring the ground, but to live 


by piracy and plunder was efteemed a life of honour. Eu- 
Sfiathins. 
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Inguir’{t thou, father! from what coaft we 
came? 

(Oh grace and glory of the Grecran name!) 95 

From where high haca o’erlooks the floods, 

Brown with o’er-arching fhades and pendent 
woods, 

Us to thefe fhores our filial duty draws, 

A private forrow, not a publick caufe. 

My fire I feek, where-e’er the voice of fame toe 

Has told the glories of his noble name, 

The great U4/fes; fam’d from fhore to fhort 

For valour much, for hardy fuff’ring more. 

Long time with thee before proud J/zon’s wall 

In arms he fought; with thee beheld her fall. 105 

Of all the chiefs, this Hero’s fate alone 

Has Jove referv’d, unheard of, and unknown ; 

Whether in fields by hoftile fury flain, 

Or funk by tempefts in the gulfy main ? 

Of this to learn, oppreft with tender fears, rro 

Lo, at thy knee his fuppliant fon appears. 

If or thy certain eye, or curious ear, 


I tave learnt his fate, the whole dark {tory clear. 
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And oh! whate’er heav’n deftin’d to betide, 
Let neither flatt’ry fmooth, nor pity hide. 415 
Prepar’d I ftand : he was but born to try 
‘Fhe lot of man ; to fuffer, and to die. 
Oh then, if ever thro’ the ten years war 
The wife, the good U#A/es claim’d thy care ; 
if e'er he join’d thy council, or thy fword, 1290 
True in his deed, and conftant to his word; 
Far as thy mind thro’ backward time can fee, 
Search all thy ftores of faithful memory : 
"Tis facred truth I afk, and afk of thee. 

To him experienc’d Ne/ffor thus rejoin’d. 125 
O friend! what forrows doft thou bring to mind ? 
Shall I the long, laborious fcene review, 


And open all the wounds of Greece anew? 


wy. 125. The fpeech of Weftor.] Euffathius obferves the mo- 
defty of Neffor : Telemachus had afcribed the fall of Troy in a 
great meafure to Neffor; but Neftor {peaks not in particular 
of himfelf, but is content with his fhare of glory in com- 
mon with other warriours ; he fpeaks in the plural number, 
and joins all the Greeks as in the war, fo in the glory of it. 
Nef? mentions the fuiterings of the Greeks by fea, as well as 
by laid, duricg the fiege of Troy: to underftand this, it is 
necetiary to remember, that the Greeks made many expediti- 
ons againit other places during the war, both by fea and land, 
as appears froin many pafiages in the //iad, particularly from 
what dcnitles fays in the ninth book. 
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What toils by fea! where dark in queft of prey 
Dauntlefs we rov’d; Achilles led the way : 130 
What toils by land! where mixt in fatal fight 
Such numbers fell, fuch Heroes funk to night : 
There Ajax great, Achilles there the brave, 
There wife Patroclus, fill an early grave: 

There too my fon — ah once my beft delight, 13 5 
Once fwift of foot, and terrible in fight, 

In whom ftern courage with {oft virtue join’d, 


A faultlefs body, and a blamelefs mind: 


$. 133. There Ajax great, Achilles there the brave.] I have 
obferved, that the Poet inferts into the Odjffey feveral inci- 
dents that happened after the fall of Troy, and by that me- 
thod agreeably diverfifhes his Poetry, and fatishes the curiofity 
of the reader. Eu/ffathius remarks here, that he gives a title 
of honour to all the Heroes he mentions, except only to 
Achilles. Achilles had been the occafion of the fuflerings and 
death of many of the Greeks by his Anger, and obftinacy in 
refufing to obey 4gamemnon; therefore while Neffor is la- 
menting the calamities of the Greeks, he pafies over Achilles 
without any honourable mention, who had fo greatly added to 
their fufferings. But I think this remark chimerical : onc may 
as well fay Achilles needed no Epithet to diftinguifh him. 

It is with pleafure I fee the old man dwell upon the praife 
of Antilochus: the father enlarges upon the fame of the fon ; 
he gives him four epithets of glory; and while jax is only 
praifed as a warriour, Antilochus is great and good, excellent 
in the ftanding fight, or fwift to purfue an enemy. Longinus 
has obferved upon the beauty of this palage. 
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Antilochius what more can I relate? 





How trace the tedious feries of our fate ? 140 
Not added years on years my tafk could clofe, 
The long hiftorian of my country’s woes: 

Back to thy native Mlands might’ft thou fail, 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 

Nine painful years on that detefted fhore; 145 
What ftratagems we form’d, what toils we bore? 
Still lab’ring on, ’till fcarce at laft we found 
Great Jove propitious, and our conqueft crown’'d. 
Far o'er the reft thy mighty father fhin’d, 

In wit, in prudence, and in force of mind. 150 
Art thou the fon of that illuftrious fire ? 

With joy I grafp thee, and with love admire. 


$. 149. Far oer the ref? thy mighty father fhin’a.| Neftor 
fpeaks of Ulyffes as an infeparable friend; and it fhews an ex- 
- cellent difpofition in them both, to be rivals, and yet without 
envy. But the art of Ne/for is remarkable; he firft gives the 
character to Udj//fes of being fuperiour in wifdom to all the 
Greeks; and yet at laft he finds a way fecretly to fet himfelf 
on a level with him, if not above him: we ever, fays he, 
thought the fame thoughts, and were ever of the fame 
fentiments ; which though it may imply that they were 
of equal wifdom, yet there is room left for it to fignify, 
that Uffes always affented to the wifdom of Neffor. Eu- 
Sflathius., 
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So like your voices, and your words fo wile, 
Who finds thee younger muft confult his eyes. 
Thy Sire and I were one ; nor vary’d ought 155 
In publick fentence, or in private thought ; 
Alike to Council or th’ Affembly came, 
With equal fouls, and fentiments the fame. 
But when (by wifdom won) proud Izon burn’d, 
And in their fhips the conqu’ring Greeksreturn’d ; 
"Twas God’s high will the victors to divide, 161 
And tuin th’ event, confounding human pride : 
Some he deftroy’d, fome fcatter’d as the duft, 
(Not all were prudent, and not all were juft) 
Then Difcord, fent by Pallas from above, 165 
Stern Daughter of the great Avenger ove, 

$. 157. The Council or the Affembly.] “There is a remarka- 
ble difference between Bean and ayer. “he former denotes a 
fele& number of men affembled in council, the latter a publick 
aflembly where all the people were prefent. Luftathius. 

+. 165. Sent by Pallas J] Neffor in modefty conceals 
the reafon of the anger of the Goddets ; out of refpect to Ajax 
the Locrian, who was then dead: the crime of jax was the 
violation of Caffandra even in the temple of Minerva before 
her image. But why fhould the Goddefs be angry at others 
for the crime of Ajax 2 This is becaufe they omitted to pu- 


nifh the offender. If Ajax was criminal in offending, others 
are criminal for not punifhing the offence. Luflathius, 
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The Brother-Kings infpir’d with fell debate ; 
Who call’d to council all th’ Achazan ftate, 

But call’d untimely (not the facred rite 
Obferv’d, nor heedful of the {etting light, 170 
Nor Herald fworn the feffion to proclaim) 


Sour with debauch, a reeling tribe they came. 


The crime of Ajax is mentioned in Virgz/, LEN. i. 
— — ** Pallafnè exurere claffem 
< Argiviim, atque ipfos potuit fubmergere ponto, 
<c Unius ab noxam, & furias Ajacis Oilei?” &c. 
Could angry Pallas with revengeful fpleen 
The Grecian navy burn, and drown the men ? 
She for the fault of one offending foe, 
The bolts of ove himfelf prefum’d to throw. Dryd. 


Virgil borrowed the defcription of the punifhment of Max 
from the fourth of the Ody/f/ey. 


y. 168, &c. Who call’d to council 
But call’d untimely, &c.] 





It may feem at firft view, that the Poet affirms the night to 
be an improper feafon to convene a Council. This is not 
his meaning: in the žad, there are feveral councils by night, 
nay, & wit Bean is ufed proverbially to exprefs the beft con- 
certed councils. What therefore Ne/for here condemns is the 
calling not a fele&t, but a publick aflembly of the foldiers in 
the night, when they are in no danger of an enemy, and 
when they are apt to fly into infolence through wine, and the 
joy of victory. The night is then undoubtedly an ill chofen 
feafon : becaufe the licence of the foldier cannot be fo wel! 
reftrained by night as by dav. &xfathius, 
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To thefe the caufe of meeting they explain, 
And Menelaus moves to crofs the main ; 
Not fo the King of Men: he will’d to ftay; 1765 
The facred rites and hecatombs to pay, 
And calm Adnerva’s wrath. Oh blind to fate! 
The Gods not lightly change their love, or hate. 
With ire-full taunts cach other they oppofe, 
"Till in loud tumult all the Greeks arofe. 180 
Now diff’rent counfels ev'ry breaft divide, 
Each burns with rancour to the adverfe fide : 
Th’ unguiet night ftrange projects entertain’d ; 
(So Jove, that urg’d us to our fate, ordain’d.) 
We, withtherifing morn our fhipsunmoor’d, 185 
And brought our captives and our ftores a- 
board; 

But half the people with refpect obey'd 
The King of Men, and at his bidding ftay’d. 

$- 177. Ob bind to fate!) It may be afked why Nefor 
condemns fo folemnly this Hero, calling him Nim@, when he 
defcribes him in fo pious an Aétion ? This is not becaufe the 
Gods are implacable, for as omer himiclf writes, Ereiniaà 3 
x; Xo? aroi; but becaufe he vainly imagined that they would 


fo foon be appeafed, without any Juftice done upon the of- 
a all 2 ~ h - ® N - `» bd 
sonder; Oed gadas var useormos are the words ot Ex/farhius, 
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Now on the wings of winds our courfe we Keep, 

(For God had {mooth’d the waters of the deep) 1g0 

For Zezedos we {pread our eager oars, 

There land, and pay due victims to the pow’rs : 

To blefs our fafe return we join in pray’r, 

But angry Jove difpers’d our vows in air, 

And rais’d new difcord. Then (fo Heav’n de- 
creed ) 195 

Uffes firit and Nefor difagreed : 

Wife as he was, by various Counfels fway’d, 

He there, tho’ late, to pleafe the Monarch, ítay’d. 

But I, determin’d, {ftem the foamy floods, 

Warn’d of the coming fury of the Gods. 200 


v- 197. Wife as he was, by various Counfels fway d, 
Fle there, tho late, to pleafe the Adonarch, flay d.] 


It is with great addrefs that Ne/for relates the eturn of Uif- 
fes to Agamemnon; he afcribes it not directly to U4j/es, but to 
his aflociates in the voyage; he mollifies it, in omplaifance 
to Telemachus. But Ne/ffor, according to Dacier, conceals the 
true reafon of his return; it was not to pleafe /gamemnan, 
but out of fear of the Goddefs Afinerva, whofe ftatue he had. 
taken by force from Troy: to appeafe that Goddefs, he re- 
turns to join in facrifice with Agamemnon. Lu/ffathius. 

¥. 200. Warn’d of the coming fury of the Gods.] It may be 
afked how Neffor attained this knowledge of the evils which 
the Gods were preparing ? &uffathivs aicribes it to his great 
Wifdom, which gave him an infight into futurity. Dacer 

VO Le ds L, 
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With us, Tydides fear’d, and urg’d his hafte : 


And Menelaus came, but came the laft. 

He join’d our veffels in the Le/bian bay, 

While yet we doubted of our wat’ry way ; 

If to the right to urge the pilot’s toil, 205 
(The fafer road) befide the P/yrzan ifle ; 

Or the ftraight courfe to rocky Chzos plow, 

And anchor under Mimas’ fhaggy brow ? 

We fought direction of the pow’r divine : 

The God propitious gave the guiding fign; 210 
Thro’ the mid feas he bid our navy fteers, 

And in Ezbæae fhun the woes we fear. 

The whittling winds already wak’d the fky ; 
Before the whiftling winds the veflels fiy, 

With rapid fwiftnefs cut the liquid way, ZIS 
And reach Gereffus at the point of day. 

There hecatombs of bulls, to Neptune flain, 
High-flaming pleafe the Monarch of the main. 
The fourth day fhone, when all their labours o’er 
Tydides vefiels touch’d the wifh’d-for fhore: 220 
with more reafon teils us, that Myer knew that Minerva had 


been offended, and might confcqucntly apprehend a punifla-. 
stent was to be inflicicd for the ofence. 
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But I to Pys feud before the gales, 
The God ftill breathing on my fwelling fails; 
Sep’rate from all, I fafely landed here ; | 
Their fates or fortunes never reach’d my ear. 
Yet what I learn’d, attend; as here I fat, 225 
And afk’d each voyager each Hero’s fate; 
Curious to know, and willing to relate. 

Safe reach’d the Myrnidons their native land, 


Beneath Achilles’ warlike fon’s command. 


vy. 221. But I to Pylos, &c.] LEuffathius obferves from the 
Antients, that the Poet with great judgment fufpends, and 
breaks off this relation of Ne/for; by this method he has an 
opportunity to carry Telemachus to other countries, and infert 
into his Poem the ftory of Menelaus and Helen: this method 
likewife gives an air of probability to what he writes; the 
Poet feems afraid to deceive, and when he fends Telemachus to 
other parts for better intelligence, he feems to confult truth 
and exactnefs. 

w. 229. Achilles’ warlike fon.] The fon of Achilles was 
named Neoptolemus, by others Pyrrhus; his ftory is this: when 
he had reached Theffaly with the A#yrmidens of Achilles, by the 
advice of Thetis he fet fire to his veflels; and being warned 
by Helenus, from the oracles, to fix his habitation where he 
found a houfe whofe foundations were iran, whofe walls were 
wood, and whofe roof was wool; he took his journey on 
foot, and coming to a certain lake of Epirus, he found fome 
perfons fixing their fpears with the point downwards into the 
earth, and covering the tops of thcm with their cloaks, and 
after this manner making their tents: he looked upon the 
oracle as fulfilled, and dwelt there. Afterwards having a fon 
hy Andromache the wife of Flector, he named him Adolefus, 

L2 2 
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Thole, whom the heir of great LIpollo’s art, 230 





Brave Philoćřłetes, taught to wing the dart ; 

And thofe whom Jdomen from JZ/ion2’s plain 

Hiad led, fecurely croft the dreadful main. 

How Agamemnon touch’d his rezve coaít, 

And how his life by fraud and force he loft, 235 

And how the Murd’rer paid his forfeit breath ; 

What lands fo diftant from that fcene of death 

But trembling heard the Fame? and heard, ad- 
mire 

How well the fon appeas’d his flaughter’d fire ! 

Fv’n to th’ unhappy, that unjuftly bleed, 24.0 

Fieav’n gives Pofterity, t avenge the deed. 

So fell 4gyffhus ; and may’{t thou, my friend, 

(On whom the virtues of thy fire defcend) 


from whom the region took the name of AZoloffia. From this 
country are the ZZolofji canes, mentioned by Pirgil. Eu/athius. 

¥. 242. So fell JEgytthus 3; and may fè thou, my friend, &c.] 
Neftor introduces the mention of £gy/thus very artfully ; it is 
to raife an emulation in Telemmachus to revenge Ufyffes, as Oreftes 
had Agamemnon; it has the intended effe&t, and we find that 
Lelemachus dwells upon his ftory with a virtuous envy; yet 
at the fame time with great modefty ; Eu/fathius gives a dif- 
ferent reading in 


+ A Ea x 
ETOOLLE ONC bY odiy. 


both the expreffions are ufed in Homer, the preference is 
therefore fubmitted to the Reader. 
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Make future times thy equal aét adore, 
And be what brave Oref/fes was before! 245 

The prudent youth reply’d. O thou the grace 
And lafting glory of the Grecian race! 
Juít was the vengeance, and to lateft days 
Shall long pofterity refound the praife. 249 
Some God this arm with equal prowefs blefs ! 
And the proud Suitors fhall its force confefs : 
Injurious men! who while my foul is fore 
Of frefh Affronts, are meditating more. 
But heav’n denies this honour to my hand, 
Nor fhall my father repoffefs the land : 2565 
The father’s fortune never to return, 
And the fad fon’s to fuffer and to mourn! 

Thus he; and Ne/for took the word: My fon, 
Is 1t then true, as diftant rumours run, 259 
That crowds of rivals for thy mother’s charms 
Thy Palace fill with infults and alarms? 
Say, is the fault, thro’ tame fubmiffion, thine? 
Qr leagu’d againit thee, do thy people join, 
Mov’d by fome Oracle, or voice divine ? 


>. 204. Adov'd by Jome Oracle, or voice divine 2] The words 
in the original are, following the voice of Jome God, that is, fome 
L 3 
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And yet who knows, but ripening lies in fate 265 
An hour of vengeance for th’ afflicted {tate; 
When great Ulyfes {hall fupprefs thefe harms, 
Ulffes fingly, or all Greece in arms. 


Oracle; Hfomer does not confine the expreffion either to a 
good or bad fenfe, but the context plainly fhews, that they 
muft be underftood in a bad fenfe ; namely to imply, that the 
people had recourfe to pretended Oracles to juftify their re- 
bellion. This is evident from what follows, where Ne/for 
encourages Te/emachus to expect that Ulyffes may punifh them 
for their crimes, aworictlas Abw» if there had been no 
crime, there ought to be no punifhment. 
¥. 268. Ulyfles fingly, or all Greece in arms.] The Poet 
fhews his great judgment in preparing the Reader for the de- 
ftruction of the Suitors; that great Cataftrophe is managed 
by few hands, and it might feem incredible that fo few could 
deftroy fo many: the Poet therefore, to give an air of truth 
to his action, frequently inculcates the affiftance of Pallas, 
which muft at leaft fhew, that fuch a great exploit is not im- 
poffible to be executed by ftratagems and valeur: it is by art,’ 
not ftrength, that Uffes conquers. 
All Greece in arms. 


This is fpoken in a general fenfe, and comprehends not 
only the fubjects of Uffes, or even the Pylans and Spartans, 
but implies, that all the Greeks would rife in the caufe of 
Ulyffes. What the fuitors had fpoken fcoffingly in the preced- 
ing book, that Yelemachus was failing to Pyle or Sparta far 
fupples, appears in this not to be impracticable; fo that it 
was choice and not necefflity that determined the Poet to make 
ufe of no fuch eafy expedients for the deftruction of the 
Suitors. fu/fathius. 3 

It may be added, that the very nature of Epick Poetry, 
and of the Od//ey in particular, requires fuch a conduct: in 
the liad, Achilles is the chief agert, and performs almoft all 
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But if Athena, War’s triumphant maid, 
The happy fon, will, as the father, aid, 270 
{Whofe fame and fafety was her conftant care 
In ev’ry danger and in ev’ry war : 
Never on man did heav’nly favour fhine 
With rays fo ftreng, diftinguifh’d and divine, 
As thofe with which Mznzerva mark’d thy fire) 275 
So might fhe love thee, fo thy foul infpire ! 
Soon fhou’d their hopes in humble duft be laid, 
And long oblivion of the bridal bed. 

Ah! no fuch hope (the Prince with fighs re- 


plies) | 
Can touch my breaft; that bleffing heav’n denies. 


the great actions’; Æneas is painted after the fame manner by 
Virgil; the one kills Heé&or, the other Turnus, both which 
are the decifive actions : it was equally neceflary to exalt the 
character of Uses, by bringing him into difficulties from 
which he is perfonally to extricate himfelf: this the Poet fuf= 
ficiently brings about by refufing all the eafy methods for his 
re-eftablifhment, becaufe the more difficult ways are moft con- 
ducive to the honour of his Hero: thus as Achilles and Æneas 
kill Hleé?or and Turnus with their own hands, fo the Suitors 
fall chiefly by the hand of Uffes. It is neceflary for the Hero 
of the Poem to execute the decifive action, for by this method 
the Poet compleats his chara&ter, his own greatnefs furmounts 
all difficulties, and he goes off the ftage with the utmoft ad- 
vantage, by leaving a noble charaéter upon the mind of the 
{pectators. 


L 4 
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Ev’n by celeftial favour were it giv’n, 231 
Fortune or Fate wou’d crofs the will of heav'n. 
What words are thefe, and what imprudence 
thine? 
(Thus ‘u.erpos’d the Martial maid divine) 
Forgetful youth! but know, the Pow’r above 285 


ith eafe can fave each object of his love ; 


3. 282. Fortune or Fate wou'd crofs the will of heav’n.] It 
may be afked how an expreffion fo near blafphemy, as £u/fa- 
thius obferves, could efcape a perfon of fuch piety as Telera- 
chus? It is true, the Poet makes Advinerva herfelf correct it ; 
but yet the objection remains, wiz. how could Zelemachus {peak 
it? I think fince the Poet himfelf condemns it, we may give 
it up as an indecency in Telemachus 3 it is natural for men in 
defpair (and that was the condition of DYe/emachus) to ufe a 
vehemence of expreffion, and this might tranfport Telemachus 
beyond the bounds of prudence. ‘The only poffible way that 
occurs to me to take off the impiety, is to have recourfe to 
Deftiny : it was the opinion of the Antients, that the Gods 
could not alter Deftiny: and then Telemachus may mean no 
more, than that it was decreed by the Deftinies that Uh fes 
fhould return no more, fo the Gods themfelves could not re- 
{tore him. 

Thus in the xvth of the AZetamorphofis, Venus in vain applies 
to the Gods to preferve Julius Cæfar. 


— — ‘**Superofque movet, qui rumpere quanqua 
<< Ferrea non poflunt veterum decreta íororum,” &c,. 
And a little lower Jupiter fays to Venus, 


— — — ** Sola infuperabile fatum, 
s< Nata, movere paras ?” 
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Wide as his will, extends his boundlefs grace ; 
Nor loft in time, nor circumfcrib’d by place. 
Happier his lot, who many forrows paft, 

Long lab’ring gains his natal fhore at laft; 290 
Than who too fpeedy, haftes to end his life 

By fome ftern ruffian, or adult’rous wife. 

Death only is the lot which none can mils, 


And all is poffible to heav’n, but this. 


X. 289. Happier his lt, who, &c.] Nothing can be better 
imagined to encourage Lelemachus, than what the Poet here 
delivers: AZinerva fets Agamemnon in oppofition to Uh fes < 
Agamemnon made a {peedy voyage to his country, and there 
fell by treachery; U4/fes has long been abfent, but yet is 
happier than 4zamemnon: the Gods perhaps referve him for 
better fortunes, at leaft nothing can be concluded from his 
Jong abfence, and this is fufficient to teach Yelemachus not to 
defpair. Eu/ffathius. 

J. 294. And all is poffible to heav’n, but this.) What Minerva 
here fays justifies the remark I made, that what TZelemmachus 
feemed to have fpoken rafhly, may be foftened, if not vindi- 
cated, by having recourfe to Deftiny: it is evident from this 
paflage, that Deftiny was fuperiour to the power of the Gods : 
otherwife AZinerva {peaks as blafphemoufly as Zelemachus : for 
what difference is there between faying, that the Gods 
cannot preferve even thofe they love from death, and fay- 
ing that the Gods could not fave Uhffes? Why therefore 
may not the words of Ze/emachus be thought to have a refpect 
to Deftiny ? 

I am of opinion, that the Poet had fomething further in 
view by putting thefe words into the mouth of Minerva : 
the words of Telemachus, if taken grotsly, might appear fheck- 
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The beft, the deareft fav’rite of the {ky 295 

Mut tafte that cup, for man is born to die. 

‘Thus check’d, reply’d U/y/es’ prudent heir : 

Mentor, no more — the mournful thought for- 
bear ; 

For he no more muft draw his country’s breath, 

Already f{natch’d by Fate, and the black doom of 
death ! 300 


País we to other fubjects ; and engage 


On themes remote the venerable Sagc : 


ing to fo pious a perfon as Ne/for, and make an ill impreffion 
upon him to the difadvantage of Velemachus; Adinerva there- 
fore artfully explains it, and foftens the horrour of it by re- 
conciling it to the Theology of thofe ages. 

¥. 301. Pafs we to other /ubjeéis ; ] TLelemachus here 
puts feveral queftions, as it were in a breath, to Neffor; 
and Plutarch obferves upon this paflage, that he who en- 
quires any thing of an old man, though the old man him- 
felf has no concern in the ftory, wins his heart at once; 
and incites a perfon, who is upon all occafions very 
willing to difcourfe. He introduces this as an inftance 
of the art TZelemachus ufes, in adapting himfelf by his 
queitions to the temper of the perfon with whom he 
converfes : he puts together, continues he, feveral que- 
{tions upon feveral fubjects, which is more judicious than 
to confine his anfwer to a fingle interrogatorv, and by 
that method deprive Ne/ffor of one of the mo? pleiiant cn- 
joyments of old age, I mean the ricarure of ¢alkine. Pls- 
tarch, SVR oahiae. j 
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(Who thrice has feen the perifhable kind 

Of men decay, and thro’ three ages fhin’d, 

Like Gods majeftick,and like Gods in mind.) 30 5 
For much he knows, and juft conclufions draws 
From various precedents, and various laws. 

O fon of Neleus ! awful Neffor, tell 

How he, the mighty Agamemnon fell ? 309 
By what ftrange fraud 4 gy/fhus wrought, relate, 
_ (By force he could not) fuch a Hero’s fate ? 
Livd Menelaus not in Greece ! or where 


Was then the martial brother’s pious care ? 


X- 3203. Who thrice had feen the perifhable kind 
Of men decays ] 


The Poet here tells us that Ne/for was now in his fourth ge- 
meration : Ovid took the word yésæ to fignify an hundred 
years; but then WNe/for muft have been above three hundred 
years old. Others with more probability underftand it to fig- 
nify a generation, or fuch a portion of time in which any 
race of men flourifh together, which is computed to be about 
thirty years. I refer the Reader to the Note of the 333d verfe 
of the firft book of the //iad, for the particular age of Ne/for, 
According to that computation, he muft now be about ninety- 
five years of age. 

y. 309. How he, the mighty Agamemnon fell? ] Telemachus 
does not afk this queftion out of curiofity, but with great 
judgment ; he knows thcre were defigns againft his life, as 
well as there had been againft Agamemnon; he therefore afks 
it, that he may learn how to defeat them; chiefly to inftruct 
himfelf how beft to affift his father upon his return, by aiding 
him in efcaping the {mares Of the Suitors. Dacier. 
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Condemn’d perhaps fome foreign {hore to tread; 

Or fure Aigy/ihus had not dar’d the deed. 315 
To whom the Full of Days. Illuftrious youth, 

Attend (tho’ partly thou haft gue{t) the truth. 

For had the martial Menelaus found 

The ruffian breathing yet on 4rgive ground; 

Nor earth had hid his carcafe from the fkies, 320 

Wor Grecian virgins fhriek’d his obfequies, 

But fowls obfcene difmember’d his remains, 


And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. 





While us the works of bloody Mars employ’d, 
The wanton youth inglorious peace enjoy’d; 325 
He, ftretch’d at eale in Argos calm recefs, 
(Whofe ftately fteeds luxuriant paftures blefs) 
With flattery’s infinuating art 

Sooth’d the frail Queen, and poifon’d all her heart. 
At firft with worthy fhame and decent pride, 330 
The royal dame his lawlefs fuit deny’d. 

For Virtue’s image yet pofleft her mind, 
Taught by a Mafter of the tuneful kind: 


¥. 333. Faught bly a Mdaffer of the tuneful kind.) Homer 
through the whole Ody//ry fpeaks much in honour of the Art 
which he himfelf loved, and in which he fo eminently ex- 
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Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 
Confign’d the youthful confort to his care. 346 
True to his charge, the Bard preferv’d her long 





In honour’s limits ; fuch the pow’r of Song. 

But when the Gods thefe objeéts of their hate 
Drage’d to deftruétion, by the links of fate ; 
The bard they banifh’d from his native foil, 340 
And left all helplefs in a defert ifle : 


celled : from thefe and other paflages we may learn the ftate 
of Poetry in thofe ages: ‘* Poets (fays Exu/fathius) were ranked 
“* in the clafs of Philofophers ; and the Ancients made ufe of 
“* them as Preceptors in Mufick and Morality :? Strabo 
quotes this very paflage as an inftance of the excellence of 
Poetry in forming the Toul to worthy actions: 4 g;/7hus could 
not debauch Clytemac/?ra, until he banifhed the Poet who was 
her guide and inftruétor. 

Various are the conjectures of the Antients about the name 
of the Bard here celebrated: fome, fays Euffathius, tell us, 
it was Chariades, fome Demedocus, fome Glaucus, Ec. but I 
pafs them over, becaufe they are conjeétures. 

There were many degrees of thefe dado; fome were dod} 
Yexvwy, Others acsdot meet yeuxs: but fuch bards as are here men- 
tioned were of an higher ftation, and retained as inftructors 
by Kings and Princes. 

I cannot omit one remark of Eu/ffathius : he tells us, that 
fome perfons write that thefe eos} had their names from hence, 
as doadora un Fores; exactly refembling the modern {talian fing- 
ers: Madam Dacier is not to be forgiven for pafing over a 
remark of fuch importance; if this be truc, it makes a great 
difference between the antient and modern Poets, and is the 
only advantage I know we have over them, 
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There he, the fweeteft of the facred train, 

Sung dying to the rocks, but fung in vain. 

‘Then Virtue was no more ; her guard away, 

She fell, to luft a voluntary prey. 345 

Ev’n to the temple ftalk’d th’ adult’rous fpoufe, 

With impious thanks, and mockery of vows, 

With images, with garments, and with gold; 

And od’rous fumes from loaded altars roll’d. 
Meantime from flaming Troy we cut the way, 


With Menelaus, thro’ the curling fea. 265% 


Y. 244. Then Virtue was no more; her guard aways 
She fell, ———— &e.] 


There is a fine moral couched in the ftory of the Bard and 
Clytemnefira ; it admirably paints the advantage we draw from 
wife companions for the improvement of our Virtues: Cl/ytem- 
nefira was Chaite, becaufe her inftructor was wife: his wifdom 
-was an infuperable guard to her modefty. It was long be- 
fore fhe yielded ; virtue and honour had a long conteft; but 
fhe no fooner yielded to adultery, but fhe affifted in the mur- 
der of her hufband ; from whence we may draw another mo- 
ral, that one vice betrays us into another : and when once the 
fences of honour are thrown down, we become a prey to 
every paflion. MDazcicr. 

wy. 346. Evn to the temple flalk’d th’ adult’rous fpoufe.]| Here 
is a furprifine mixture of rcligion and impiety : Esyfthus, up- 
on the accomplifhment of fo great a crime as adultery, re- 
turns thanks to the Gods by oblations, as if they had affifted 
him in the execution of it, ‘effor dwells upon it at large, 


to fhew that #es/?/-yws ereatly aggravated his guilt by fuch a 
picce of impious devotion. Ducer. 
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3 
But when to Sunzum’s facred point we came, 
Crown’d with the temple of th’ Athenran dame; 
Atrides pilot, Phrontes, there expir’d ; 
(Phrontes, of all the fons of men admird 355 
To fteer the bounding bark with {fteady toil, 
When the ftorm thickens, and the billows boil) 
While yet he exercis’d the {teerman’s art, 

Apollo touch’d him with his gentle dart ; 

Ev’n with the rudder in his hand, he fell. 360 
To pay whofe honours to the fhades of hell, 


v. 259. Apollo toucl’d him with bis gentle dart.| Homer 
calls the darts of 4pollo ayaxt, or gentle; to fignify that thofe 
who die thus fuddenly, die without pain. £u/fathius. 

Dacier complains that fome Criticks think omer worthy of 
blame for enlarging upon fo mean a perfon as a pilot. It is 
a fufficient anfwer to obferve, that arts were in high efteem 
in thofe times, and men that were eminent in them were in 
great honour. Neither were arts then confined as in thefe 
ages to mean perfonages: no lefs a perfon than U///es builds 
a veflel in the fequel of the Ody/fey ; fo that this is a falfe piece 
of delicacy. If Homer be culpable, fo is /irgi/; he gives the 
eencalogy of Palinurus, as well as £lomer of Phrontes. Fir- 
oil’s defcription is cenfured as too long, Homer concludes his 
in fever lines; and laflly, 4zrei’s Epifode has been judged by 
the Criticks to be an unneceflary ornament, and to contribute 
nothing to the Posem; Homer relates the death of Phrontes, 
to introduce the difperfion of the fleet of Adenclaus z 
the fleet might well be feattercd, when if wanted fa ex- 
cellent a pilot 
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We check’d our hafte, by pious office bound, 
And laid our old companion in the ground. 
And now the rites difcharg’d, our courfe we keep 
Far on the gloomy bofom of the deep : 365 
Soon as Malza’s milty tops arife, 

Sudden the thund’rer blackens all the fkies, 
And the winds whiftle, and the furges roll 
Mountains on mountains, and obfcure the pole. 
The tempeft fcatters, and divides our fleet; 370 
Part, the {torm urges on the coaft of Crete, 
Where winding round the rich Cydonzan plain, 
The ftreams of Yardan Ulue to the main. 


There ftands a rock, high eminent and fteep, 





Whofe fhaggy brow o’erhangs the fhady deep, 375 
And views Gortyna on the weftern fide ; 

On this rough Ayfer drove th’ impetuous tide: 
With broken force the billows roll’d away, 

And heav’d the fleet into the neighb’ring bay, 


v- 271. Part, the form urges on the coaft of Crete.] Homer 
does not amufe us by relating what became of thefe compa- 
nions of AZenelaus; he omits this judicioufly, and follows the 
thread of his ftory: Menelaus is the perfon whom the Poet 
has in view; he therefore paffes over the ftory of his compa- 
nions, to carrv on the fable of the Poem by leading us di- 
re“tle to Ase netate.. 
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35 

Thus fav’d trom death, they gain’d the Phe/ffaz 

{hores, 350 
With fhatter’d vefiels, and difabled oars: 
But five tall barks the winds and waters toft, 
Far from their fellows, on th’ Zgyprian coatt. 
There wander’d Menelaus thro’ foreign fhores, 
Amafiing gold, and gath’ring naval ftores; 385 
While curft 4 gy/hus the detefted deed 
By fraud fulfill’d, and his great brother bled. 
Sev’n years, the traitor rich Mycene fway’d, 
And his ftern rule the groaning land obey’d ; 
The eighth, from Athens to his realm reftor’d, 


Oreftes brandifh’d the revenging fword, 391 


v. 383. —— Onz the ASgyptian coacf/?.] In the original it 
is, Lhe wind and water carried them to AL gyptus. Homer by 
E-gyptus means the river Nile, and then it is always ufed in 
the mafculine gender; the region about it took its name 
from the river #gyptus, this is always ufed in the feminine 
sender; but the country had not received that name in the 
days of Homer. Lu/ftathius. 

What Dacier adds to this obfervation, may affift in deter- 
mining the difpute concerning the priority of Homer and e- 
fied: Edefied makes mentions of the river Ni/us; if therefore it 
be true that #gyptus had not been called by the name of Nilus 
in the times of Homer, it is a demonftration that Hle/tod was 
poiterior to omer, otherwife he could not have been ac- 
quainted with any other name but that of #gyptus. 

X. 390. From Athens to his realn ————]| [here isa dif- 
ferent reading in this place ; Muiftead of àr Abmrawr, forme write 
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Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun’ral flame 
The vile aflaflin, and adult’rous dame. 

That day, ere yet the bloody triumphs ceafe, 
Retuin’d Arrrdes to the coat of Greece, 46 5 
And iafe to Argos’ port his navy brought, 

With gifts of price and pond’rous treafure fraught 
Hence warn’d, my fon beware! nor idly {tand 
‘Too long a {tranger to thy native land; 


Left heedlefs abfence wear thy wealth away, 400 





While lawlefs feafters in thy palace fway ; 
Perhaps may {eize thy realm, and fhare the fpoil ; 
And thou return, with difappointed toil, 

From thy vain journey, to a rifled Ifle. 
Howe’er, my friend, indulge one labour moie, 
And feek rides on the Spartan fhore. 406 
He, wand’ring long, a wider circle made, 


And many-languag’d nations has furvey’d , 


aro Ouxrwv, for Oreffes was cducated by Strophius King of 
Phocis, and father of Pylades: the Ancients reconcile the d.t- 
ference, by faying that Ore/fes might be fent from P/ocis to 
Athens for his education, and returning thence to his own 
country, might revenge the death of his father Agamemnon , 
fo that although he was firft bred up in Phocas, he was aftei- 
wards a fojouinc: in Athens. Luflathias. 
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And meatur’d tracts unknown to other flips, 
Amid the monftrous wonders of the deeps; 410 
(A length of Ocean and unbounded íky, 

Which fcarce the Sea-fowl in a year o’erfly) 

Go then; to Sparta take the wat’ry way, 

Thy íhip and failors but for orders ftay ; 

Or if by land thou chufe thy courfe to bend, 41¢ 
My fteeds, my chariots, and my fons attend: 


X. 411. A length of Ocean and unbounded fky, 
IF hich fearce the fea-fowl in a year o'erfiy.] 


It muft be confeft,. that JVe/for greatly exaggerates this de- 
fcription: Homer himfelf tells us, that a fhip may fail in five 
days from Crete to #gypt; wherefore then this Hyperbole of 
Neftor? It might perhaps be to deter Zelemachus from a defign 
of failing to Crete, and he through his inexperience might be- 
lieve the defcription. It may be added, that what Neftor 
fpeaks concerning the flight of birds, may be only faid to 
fhew the great diftance of that fea: nay, by a favourable in- 
terpretation it may be reconciled to truth ; the meaning then 
muft be this: fhould a perfon obferve that fea a whole years 
he would not fee one bird flying over it, both becaufe of the 
vaftnefs and dreadfulnefs of it; and perhaps the whole of this 
might arife from the obfervation, that this fea is not frequented 
by birds. “his is wholly and almoft literally taken from Eu- 
Jfiathius , and if we add to this the ignorance of the fea and 
fea-affairs in thofe ages, we {hall the le{s wonder to hear fo 
wife a man as Neffor defcribing it with fo much terrour. Na- 
vigation is now greatly improved, and the moderns fail fur- 
ther in a month, than the Ancients could in a year; their 
whole art confifting chiefly in coafting along the fhores, and 
con{equently they made but little way. 
M Z 
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Thee to rides they fhall fafe convey, 
Guides of thy road, companions of thy way. 
Urge him with truth to frame his free replies, 
And fure he will: for Menelaus is wile. 420 
Thus while he fpeaks, the ruddy fun defcends, 
And twilight grey her ev’ning fhade extends. 
‘Then thus the blue-ey’d Maid: O full of days! 
Wife are thy words, and juft are all thy ways. 
Now immolate the Tongues, and mix the wine, 
Sacred to Neptune and the pow’rs divine. 4.26 
The lamp of day is quench’d beneath the deep, 
And foft approach the balmy hours of fleep : 





$: 425. Now immolate the Tongues ] Various are the 
reafons which Euffathius reports concerning this oblation of 
the tongues at the conclufion of the facrifice. It was to purge 
themfelves from any evil words they might have uttered; or 
becaufe the tonguc was reckoned the beft part of the facrifice, 
and fo referved for the completion of it; or they offered the 
tongue to the Gods, as witnefles to what they had {fpoken. 4 
omit the reft as fuperfuous. “They had a cuftom of offering 
the tongues to Mercury, becaufe they believed him the giver 
of Eloquence. Dacter expatiates upon this cuftom. ‘Ihe 
people, fays fhe, might fear, left through wine and the joy 
of the feftival, they might have uttered fome words unbe- 
coming the fanétity of the occafion: by this facrifice of the 
tongues, they figniticd that they purged away whatever they 
had fpoken amifs during the feftival; and afked in particular 
pardon of Aderciury, who prefided over difcourfe, to the ena 
they might not carry home any uncleann cfs which puzi Ho? 
the bleflings expetled from the tacrihee. i 
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Nor fits it to prolong the heav’nly feaft, 
Tunele, indecent, but retire to reft. 430° 
So {pake Joves daughter, the celeftial maid 

‘The fober train attended and obey’d. 

‘The facred heralds on their hands around 

Pour’d the full urns; the youths the goblets 
crown 'd: 

From bowl to bowl the holy bevw’rage lows, 435 

While to the final facrifice they rofe. 

The tongues they caft upon the fragrant flame, 


And pour, above, the confecrated {tream. 


¥%. 429. Nor fits it to prolong the heavu'nly fea/?, 
Limele{s, indecent, &c.] 


Euftathius fhews the difference between iuflet, feftivals, and 
Svowi, or facrifices: in the former it was cuftomary to {pend 
the whole night in wine and rejoicing: in the latter, this was 
reckoned an unlawful cuftom, through the fear of falling in- 
to any indecencies through wine. He likewife gives another 
reafon of this injunction, by telling us that it was the cuftom 
to offer facrifices to the celeftial Powers in the day, and even 
to finifh them about the fetting of the fun; and that thofe who 
dealt in incantations performed their faciifices to the infernal 
powers by night, and finifhed them before fun-rifing. Either 
of thefe reafons fufficiently explains the words of the Goddefgs ; 
and the former carries in it an excellent moral, that particu- 
lar care fhould be taken ın our acts of devotion, not to turn 
religion into impiety. 


M 2 
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And now, their thirft by copious draughts allay’d, 
The youthful Hero and th’ 4thenutan maid 440 
Propofe departure from the finifh’'d rite, 

And in their hollow bark to pais the night: 

But this the hafpitable Sage deny’d. 

Forbid it, Jove! and all the Gods! he cry’d, 
Thus from my walls the much-lov’d fon to fend 


OFf fuch a hero, and of fuch a friend! 4.4.4 


Me, as fome needy peafant, would ye leave, 
Whom heav’n denies the bleffing to relieve ? 
Me would you leave, who boaft imperial {way, 


When beds of royal {tate invite your {tay? 450 


v. 450. When beds of royal fate invite your ftay?| ‘This 
paflage gives us a full infight into the manners of thefe hof- 
pitable ages; they not only kept a treafury for bowls or vafes 
of gold or filver, to give as Zawya, or gifts of hofpitality, but 
alfo a wardrobe of various habits and rich furniture, to lodge 
and beftow upon ftrangers. uxuffathius relates, that Telias of 
Acrigentum was a perfon of fo great hofpitality, that five hun- 
dred horfemen coming to his houfe in the winter feafon, he 
entertained them, and gave every man a cloak and a tunick. 
This laudable cuftom prevailed, and ftill prevails, in the 
eaftern countries: it was the practice of dbraham of old, and 
is at this day of the Turis, as we may learn from their Cara- 
vanferas, crecled for the reception of travellers. And yet 
Deacter obferves, that a French Critick has fhewed fo ill a tafte 
as to ridicule this paflage. ‘* Telemachus (favs that author) 
‘= being entertained by Ne/for, intimates his intention of re- 
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No — leng as life this mortal fhall infpire, 
Or as my children imitate their fire, 
Here fhall the wand’ring ffranger find his home, 
And hofpitable rites adorn the dome. 

Well haft thou fpoke (the blue-ey’d Maid 

replies) 455 

Belov’d old man! benevolent, as wife. 
Be the kind dictates of thy heart obey’d, 
And let thy words Telemachus perfuade : 
He to thy palace {hall thy {teps purfue ; 
I to the fhip, to give the orders due, 460 
Prefcribe directions, and confirm the crew. 
For I alone fuftain their naval cares, 
Who boaft experience from thefe filver hairs; 
All youths the reft, whom to this journey move 
Like years, like tempers, and their Prince’s love. 


< turning to lodge on fhip-board with his companions: but 
c Ne/for detains him, by afking him if he thought he had not 
cc quilts or coverlets to give him a Nigkt’s lodging: upon 
ec this ZLelemachus goes to bed in a refounding gallery, and 
<c Ne/for in a bed which his wife made ready for him.” The 
nobleft things are moít liable to burlefque, by perverting their 
meaning; as fome pictures, by varying the pofition, reprefent 
aman ora monftter. He is very fevere upon the refounding 
gallery, which in truth means no more than very lofty or ele- 
vated, and by confequence very noble and magnificent. 
DI 4 
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I here in the vefiel fhall I pafs the night; 466 
And foon as morning paints the fields of hght, 
I go to challenge from the Cazcons bold, 

A debt, contracted in the days of old. 

But this thy gueit, receiv’d with friendly care, 479 
Let thy {trong courfers fwift to Sparta bear, 
Prepare thy chariot at the dawn of day, 


And be thy fon companion of his way. 


% 468. I go to challenge from the Caucons.] The Poet 
makes « double ufe of thefe words of the Goddefs; fhe gives 
an air of probability to her excufe, why fhe fhould not be 
prefed to ftay; and at the fame time Homer avoids the ab- 
furdity of introducing that Goddefs at Sparta; Adenelaus and 
fi:len are celebrating the nuptials of their fon and daughter : 
Adinerva is a Virgin Deity, and confequently an enemy to all 
nuptial ceremonies. Lu/fathius. 

But it may be neceflary to obferve who thefe Caucons are: 
we find in the tenth book of the Jad, the Caucons mentioned 
as auxiliaries to Troy: there Dolen fays, 


The Carians, Caucons, the Pelafgian hoft, 
And Leleges encamp along the coatft. 


Are thefe Caucons the fame with thofe here mentioned ? £z- 
Jtathius informs us, that there was a people of Triphyly, be- 
tween F#iis and Pylos, named Caucons: but Strabo fays, that 
the whole race is now extinét, and that thefe here mentioned 
arc of Dvwnea, and take theil name fiom the river Cauwcon < 
whereas thofe in the Miad are Paphlagonians : they were a 
wandering nation, and confequently might be the fame people 
onginally, and retain the fame name in different countiies 
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Then turning with the word, Minerva flies, 
And foars an Eagle thro’ the liquid íkies. 475 
Vifion divine! the throng’d fpectators gaze 
In holy wonder fixt, and {till amaze. 

But chief the rev’rend Sage admur’d; he took 
The hand of young Telemachus, and fpoke, 

Oh happy Youth! and favour’d of the {fkies, 

Diftinguifh’d care of guardian Deities! 481 





X. 478. But chief the rev’rend Sage admir’d ] It may 
be afked why Ne/for is in fuch a furprife at the difcovery of 
the Goddefs: it is evident from the Jiad, that he had been 
no ftranger to fuch intercourfes of the Deities; nay, in this 
very book Ne/fer tells us, that UA/es enjoyed almoft the con- 
ftant prefence of Minerva; infomuch that Sophocles, the great 
imitator of Femer, relates, that he knew the Goddefs by her 
voice, without feeing her. &uffathius anfwers, that the won- 
der ot Ne/for arofe not from the difcovery of that Deity, but 
that fhe fhould accompany fo young a perfon as Telemachus : 
after her departure, the old man {tood amazed, and looked 
upon that Hero as fome very extraordinary perfon, whom in 
fiich early years the Goddefs of War and Wifdom had vouch- 
fafed to attend. ‘This interpretation agrees perfectly with 
what Nefor fpeaks to Lelemachus. 

y. 481. Diffinguifh’d care of guardian Deities/| Iwill take 
this opportunity to obviate an objection that may be made 
againft all interpofition of the Gods in affifting the Heroes of 
the Odyffey: it has been thought by fome Criticks a difpa- 
ragement to them to {tand in continual need of fuch fuper- 
natural fuccour: if two perfons were engaged in combat, 
and a third perfon fhould immediately: ftep in to the affiftance 
of one of the parties, and kill the adverfary, would it not 
reficét upon the valour of his friend who wa: fo weak as ta 
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Whofe carly years tor future worth engage, 
No vulgar manhood, no ignoble age. 


want fuch aMftance ? Why, for mftance, fhould Yupiter help 
Facas to kill Jurne” Was not he brave enough to fight, 
ond itrong enough to conquer his enemy by his own prowcls ? 
and wou'd not Fura, have killed Æneas with the fame afhiit- 
nce ? Tt is therefore a difparagement to the actors, thus con- 
emually to fupply the defects of a Hero by the power of a 
Deity: 

But this is a falte way ct arguing, and from hence it might 
be inferred, that the love and favour of a Deity ferves only 
to make thofe whom he affifts, and thofe who depend upon 
fuch aifiitance, appear weak, impotent, cowardly, and un- 
worthy to be conquerors. Can any doubt arife whether the 
love and favour of a God be a difparagement or honour to 
thofe whom he favours?’ According to thefe Criticks, we 
ihould find the charaéter of a perfect Hero in an impious Me- 
zentius, who acknowledges no God but his own arm and his 
own fword: it is true, the objection would be juft, if the 
Hero himfelf performed nothing of the action; or if when he 
were almof{t conquered by the fuperiour valour of his encmy, 
he owed his life and victory to Gods and Miracles: but the 
hero always behaves himfelf in all his actions, as if he were 
to gain fuccefs without the affiftance of the Deity; and the 
prefence of the Gods is fo ordered, that we may retrench 
every thing that is miraculous, without making any alteration 
in the action or character of the human perfonages. “Thus ir 
the inftance of Æneas and Turnus, though ‘Jupiter favours Æ- 
meas, yet Ænees is painted in ftronger colours of fortitude, he 
aprears fuperiour, as a man unaffifted, and able to conquer 
Tyruss 3; and confequently the favour of ‘Jupiter makes no al- 
te -aton in the action or character of Æneas. 

Dr--ers likewife a wide difference between the affiftance of 
zoetan and of a Giod the actions of men belong only to the 
fer orau of reale actions; but when 1 Deity aflills u 
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For lo! none other of the court above 

Than fhe, the daughter of almighty Seve, 485 

Pallas herifelf, the War-triumphant Maid, 

Confeft is thine, as once thy father’s aid. 

So guide me, Goddefs! fo propitious fhine 

On me, my confort, and my royal line! 

A yearling bullock to thy name fhall {moke, 490 

Untam’d, unconfcious of the galling yoke, 

With ample forehead, and yet tender horns, 

Whofe budding honours ductile gold adorns. 
Submiffive thus the hoary Sire preferr’d 

His holy vow: the fav’ring Goddefs heard. 495 

Then flowly rifing, o’er the fandy fpace 


Precedes the father, follow’d by his race, 


form are really our own, and the mare he favours us, the 
more glory he gives us: fo that the affiftance of man cclipfes, 
but the afliftance of a God exalts, our glory. “Thus, for in- 
ftance, when Achilles is purfulng Hector, he charges the 
Greeks to keep off from MHeéfor, their affiftance might leflen 
his glory: but when Pallas offers her affiftance, he immedi- 
ately embraces it as an honour, and boatfts of it as fuch to 
fleéior, I have been large upon this objection, becaufe the 
Reader ought to carry it in his memory through the whole 
Poem, and apply it to every action,,in which any fhare is 
afcribed to any Deity. Sece Bofu more at large concerning 
this objeétion. E 
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(A long proceffion) timely marching home 

Irn comely order to the regal dome. 

There when arrivd, on thrones around him 

plac a, 500 

Iis fons and grandfons the wide circle grac’d. 

To thefe the hofpitable Sage, in fign 

Of focial welcome, mix’d the racy wine, 

(Late from the mellowing cafk reftor’d to 

light, 

By ten ilong years refin’d, and rofy-bright.) 505 

To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown’d, 

And fprinkled large Libations on the ground. 

Each drinks a full oblivion of his cares, 

And to the gifts of balmy fleep repairs. 

Deep in a rich Alcove the Prince was laid, 510 

And flept beneath the pompous Colonade ; 

Faft by his fide Pz/ifratus lay fpread, 

(In age his equal) on a fplendid bed: 

But in an inner court, fecurely clos’d, 

‘The rev’rend Nefor and his Queen repos’d. 515 
When now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 


With rofy iuftre purpled o’er the lawn, 
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The old man early rofe, walk’d forth, and fat 
On polifh’d {tone before his Palace gate: 


With unguents f{mooth the lucid marble fhone, 





Where ancient Nexus fat, a ruftick throne; 525 
But he defcending to th’ infernal fhade, 

Sage Nefor fill’d it, and the fcepter fway’d. 

His fons around him mild obeifance pay, 

And duteous take the orders of the day. §25 
Firft Echephron and Stratius quit their bed ; 
Then Perfeus, Aretus, and Thrafymed ; 


Ww. 518. — — _— — — Mnd fat On polifh’d ftone before his 
palace gate.] We have here an ancient cuftom recorded by 
the Poet; a King places himfelf before the gate of his Palace 
upon a feat of marble, worn {fmooth by long ufe, fays Eufta- 
thius, or perhaps f{moothed exquifitely by the hand of the 
workman. What I would chiefly obferve is, that they placed 
themfelves thus in publick for the difpatch of juftice: we 
read in the fcripture of Judges /tting in the gate: and that this 
procedure of Ne/tor was for that purpofe, is probable from the 
expreffion, Je fat im the feat where Neleus [viree, or Confili- 
arius,| ufedto fit, (which feems to exprefs his wifdom in the 
difcharge of juftice.) Ne/for is alfo defcribed as bearing his 
{cepter in his hand, which was never ufed but upon fome aét 
of regality, in the difpatch of juttice, or other folemn occa- 
fions. Perhaps, fays Dacier, thefe feats or thrones might be 
confecrated with oil, to draw a reverence to the feats of juf- 
tice as by an act of religion; but {I rather judge (adds fhe} 
that no more is meant than to exprefs the fhining of thef= 
thrones, they being undoybtedly made of marble, 
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The laft Pifffratus arofe from reft: 

‘They came, and near him plac’d the ftranger-guett. 
To thefe the Senior thus declar’d his wilds 530 
My fons! the dictates of your Sire fulfil. 

To Pallas, firft of Gods, prepare the feaft, 





Who grac’d our rites, a more than mortal gueft. 
Let one, difpatchful, bid fome fwain to lead 

A well-fed bullock from the graffy mead; 535 
One feek the harbour where the veffels moor, 
And bring thy friends, Telemachus ! afhore, 
(Leave only two the galley to attend) 

Another to Laerceus mutt we fend, 

Artift divine, whofe fkilful hands infold 540 


The victim’s horn with circumfufile gold. 





J. 528. Pififtratus.] Would Í indulge my fancy in a con- 
jecture, I might fuppofe that the famous tyrant Pi/i/7ratus was 
defcended, or borrowed his name from this fon of WNe/or. 
Herodsətus informs us, as £uffathius obferves, that all the 
Pififrati were originally PyZans. If this be true, we have a 
very {trong evidence that Homer is not all fiction, but that he 
celebrates the great men of thofe ages with reality, and only 
ernbellifhes the true ftory with the ornaments of Poetry. 

vy. 540. Laerccus Artif? divine, &c.] The Author of 
the Parallel quotes this paflage to prove that Hemer was, igno- 
rant of the NMechanick atts: we have here, fays he, a Gil- 
der with his anvil and hammer; but what occafion has he 
for an anvil and hammer in the areof a Gilder? Boreau has 
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‘The reft may here the pious duty fhare, 

And bid the handmaids for the feaf{t prepare, 

The feats to range, the fragrant wood to bring, 

And limpid waters from the living fpring. 545 
He faid, and bufy each his care beftow’d ; 

Already at the gates the bullock low’d, 

Already came the Ithacenfian crew, 

The dext’rous {mith the tools already drew: 

His pond’rous hammer, and his anvil found, 55o 

And the {trong tongs to turn the metal round. 

Nor was Minerva abfent from the rite, 


She view'd her honours, and enjoy’d the fight. 


excellently vindic..ted Homer from this objeétion, in his re- 
flections upon Longinus; this Gilder was a Gold-beater : 
Neffor, we fee, furnifhed the gold, and he beat it into leaves, 
fo that he had occafion to make ufe of his anvil and hammer ; 
the anvil was portable, becaufe the work was not laborious. 
Our modern travellers affure us, that it is at this day the prac- 
tice in the eaftern regions, as in Perfia, &c. for the artifts in 
metals to carry about with them the whole implements of 
trade, to the houfe of the perfons where they find employ- 
ment; it is therefore a full vindication of Homer, to obferve 
that the gold this artiit ufed in gilding, was nothing but gold 
bcat into fine leaves. 

Xv. 552. Nor was Minerva absent ] It may be afked 
za what fenfe Adinerva can be faid to come to the facrifice? 
Liufiathius anf{wers, that the Ancients finding the inclinations 
ot men to be bent incontinently upoh pleafures, to oblige there 
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With rev’rend hand the King prefents the gold, 
Which round th’ intorted horns the gilde: roll’d; 
Sowrought,asPa//as might with pride behold. 5 56 
Young Aretus from forth his bridal bow’r l 
Brought the full laver, o’er their hands to pour, 
And canifters of confectated flour. j 
Stratius and Echephron the victim led ; 560 
The ax was held by warlike Thra/fyied, 


to ufe them moderately, diftinguifhed times, ordained facri- 
fices, and reprefenting the Gods in the forms of men, brought 
them to ufe thofe pleafures with difcretion; they taught them 
that the Gods came down to their libations and facrifices, to 
induce them to govern their converfation with reverence and 
modcfty: thus ‘fapzter and the other Gods in the Jiad, and 
Neptune in the Ody//ey, are faid to feaft with the <¢thiopians. 

If I might be pardoned a conjecture, I would fuppofe, that 
Mincrva may in another fenfe be faid to come tothe facri- 
fice; I mean by her image or ftatue: and what may feem to 
confirm this opinion, is what Drodrus relates in his third 
book concerning the abovementioned Mithiopians ; they car- 
ried about the ftatues of “Jupiter and the other Gods twelve 
days, during which time the Gods were faid to be gone to 
the #thiopians: and if the Gods may be faid to come to the 
Ethiopians by their ftatues, why may not the fame be faid of 
Adincrva, from the introduction of her ftatue arnonge the 
Pylians ? So that the appearance of the Goddefs may poffibly 
mean the appearance of her ftatuc. 

y. 560. Stratius and Echephron, &c.] Nefer here make 
ufe only of the miniftry.of his fons; the reafon of it is, be- 
caufe it was reckoned honourable to ferve in the performance 
of facrifi~ee, this being in fome fenfe an attending upon thc 
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In act to ftrike: before him Perfeus ftood, 


The vafe extending to receive the blood. 

The King himfelf initiates to the Pow’r ; 
Scatters with gquiv’ring hand the facred four, 565 
And the f{tream fprinkles: fromthe curling brows 
The hair collected in the fire he throws. 

Soon as due vows on ev’ry part were paid, 

And facred wheat upon the victim laid, 

Strong Thrafymed difcharg’d the fpeeding blow 57 
Full on his neck, and cut the nerves in two. 
Down funk the heavy beaft: the females round, 
Maids, wives, and matrons, mix a fhrilling found. 


Csods: or becaufe it was the practice of thofe ages for great 
perfons to do thofe offices with their own hands, which in 
the latter have been performed by fervants. 

Exfiathius reports a faying of Antigonus, wno obferving his 
fon behaving himfelf immperioufly to his fubjeéts, ** Know’it 
< thou not, fays he, that Royalty itfelf is but illuftiious fer- 
<c yvitude!’’ An intimation that he himfelf was but a fervant 
of the publick, and therefore fhould ufe his fervants wiih 
moderation. 

But the true reafon of Neffor’s affifting in the facrifice is, 
becaufe Kings anciently had tne intpe€t:on of religion, and 
Priefthood yas joined to Royalty, according to that of Virgil, 

<c Rex Anius, rex idem hominum Pheédigue tacerdos.” 

X. 573. Mdaids, wives, and matrons,gmix a riling found. 
I have kept the meaning of the word inthe original, which 
fignifies prayers made with loud criss, causa. “One ive, favs 
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Nor fcorn’d the Queen the holy choir to join, 

(The firft-born fhe, of old Clymenus Imne; 575 

In youth by Ne/for lov’d, of fpotlefs fame, 

And lov’d in age, Eurydice her name.) 

From earth they rear him, ftruggling now with 
death ; 

And Neffor’s Youngeft {tops the vents of breath. 

The foul for ever flies: on all fides round 580 

Streams the black blood, and {mokes upon the 


ground. 
The beaft they then divide, and difunite 


The ribs and limbs, obfervant of the rite: 


FTefychius, 1S, Davy YUKI Hy mromvlas i» Toig Feros SUR OuEvceS, the voice 
of women, which they make at facrifices in their prayers. But 
there is ftill fomething in it more to the prefent purpofe; the 
Scholiaft upon #/fchj/us remarks that this word is not ufed 
properly but when applied to the prayers offered to AZinerva, 
for Minerva is the only Goddefs to whom prayers are made 
with loud cries, fhe being the Goddefs of War; to other 
Deities they offer prayer with thankfyiving 5 +9 ye peux rH “AGnrz 
eccivows Lon BIOAEALEN 6rAoAv Ceo, Toss o ; APO Oecig TAICE. 


Thus alfo in the fixth book of the Iliad, ». 301. 
Al & GaorAvyn wious Aban xsipas rico. 
They fill the dome with fupplicating cries, 
And in the prefenr paflage in the Ody //ey, 
— _— — — ai Ò óħóvžaæy 
Ouvlaripeç TE, Y9 Te, &C. Dacier 
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On thefe, in double cawls involv’d with art, 
The choiceft morfels lay from ev’ry part. 585 
The facred Sage before his altar ftands, 

Turns the burnt-off ’ring with his holy hands, 
And pours the wine, and bids the flames afpire : 


The youth with inftruments furround the fire. 





The thighs now facrific’d, and entrails dreít, 590 
Th’ affiftants part, transfix, and broil the reft. 
While thefe officious tend the rites divine, 

The laft fair branch of the WNe/forean line, 

Sweet Polycaffe, took the pleafing toil 594. 
To bathe the Prince, and pour the fragrant oil. 


y. 594. Sweet Polycafte, took the pleafing toil 
To bathe the Prince, &c.] 


It is very neceffary to fay fomething about this practice of 
women bathing and anointing men; it frequently occurs 
through the whole Od/ey, and is fo contrary to the ufage of 
the Moderns, as to give offence to modefty; neither is this 
done by women of inferiour quality, but we have here a young 
Princefs, bathing, anointing, and cloathing the naked 7e- 
lemachus. Euffathius indeed tells us, it was undoubtedly by 
her father’s command: but if it was a piece of immodefty, it 
dees not folve the objection, whoever commanded it. I con- 
fefs it would be immodeft in thefe ages of the world, and the 
only excufe that occurs to me is, to fay that Cuitom efta- 
blifhed it. It is in manners, in fome degree, as in drefs; if 
a fafhion never fo indecent prevails, yet no per on is ridicu- 
lous, becaufe it is fafhionable: fo in manners, if a practice 
N 2 
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O’er his fair limbs a flow’ry veft he threw, 

And iffu’d, like a God, to mortal view. 

His former feat befide the King he found, 

(His people’s father with his Peers around) 

All plac’d at eafe the holy banquet join, 600 

And in the dazzling goblet laughs the wine. 
The rage of thirft and hunger now fuppreft, 

The Monarch turns him to his royal gueft ; 

And for the promis’d journey bids prepare 

The fmooth-hair’d horfes, andthe rapid car. 605 

Obfervant of his word ; the word fcarce fpoke, 

The fons obey, and join them to the yoke. 

Then bread and wine a ready handmaid brings, 

And prefents, fuch as fuit the ftate of Kings. 

The glitt ring feat Telemachus afcends ; 610 

His faithful guide Pi//fratus attends ; 


prevails univerfally, though not reconcilable to real modefty, 
yet no perfon can be faid to be immodeft who comes into it, 
becaufe it is agreeable to the cuftom of the times and countries. 

vy. OIC, &c. The conclufion of the book.) I fhall lay toge- 
ther what I have further to obferve on the conclufion of this 
book: it is remarkable, that the Poet does not amufe him- 
felf in defcribing the prefent Yelemachus received from Nefor, 
or the provifions for the journey, or even the journey itfelf 
at large ; he difpatches the whole in a few lines very judici- 
oufly ; he carries his Hero directly to Menelaus, who is to fur- 
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With hafty hand the ruling reins he drew: 

He lafh’d the courfers, and ‘the courfers flew: 

Beneath the bounding yoke alike they held 

Their equal pace, and fmok’d along .- the 
field. «661g 


nifh many incidents that contribute to the defign of the Poem, 
and pafies over other matters as unneceflary. 

We have likewife a piece of poetical Geography, and 
learn. that it is exactly two days journey from Pyle to Lace- 
damon. | 

This book takes up three days ; the firft is fpent ın the in- 
quiries Telemachus makes of Ne/for concerning Ulfs; the two 
laft in the morning facrifice at Py/os, and in the journey of 
Telemachus to Lacedemon ; fo that five days have now paffed 
fince the-opening of the Poem. I have faid nothing about 
the facrifice, though it be the moft exa&t defcription of the 
facrifices, as practifed by. the Ancients, perhaps extant in any 
Author; I refer to the obfervations upon the firft book of the 
liad. 

I would. here remark that the three firft books are written 
with the utmoft fimplicity, there has been .no room for fuch 
exalted ftrokes of Poetry as are to be found in the /iad, or 
in the future parts of the Od fey: but this is not owing to ‘the 
decay of genius in Homer, as fome Criticks have affirmed, 
(who look upon the Odyf/ey as bearing marks‘ of his declining 
years) but tothe nature of the fubjeét. The characters of 
Achilles and Uly//es are both very great, but very different. The 
liad confilts of battles and a continual commotion; the Oa f- 
Jey in Patience and Wifdom: and confequently the ftyle of 
the two Poems muft be as different as the characters of the 
two Heroes. A noble fountain of Poetry opens in the next 


book, and flows with an uninterrupted courfe almoft through 
the whole Ody//ey. 


N 3 
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The tow’rs of Py/os fink, its views decay, 

Fields after fields fly back, ‘till clofe of day : 

Then sunk the Sun, and darken’d all the way. 
To Phere now, Dvocieus {tately feat, 

(Of Alpheus’ race) the weary youths retreat. 620 

His houfe affords the hofpitable rite, 

And pleas’d they fleep (the bleffing of the night.) 

But when Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 

With rofy luftre purpled o’er the lawn; 

Again they mount, their journey to renew, 625 

And from the founding portico they flew. 

Along the waving fields their way they hold, 

The fields receding as the chariot roll’d: 

Then flowly funk the ruddy globe of light, 

And o'er the {haded land{cape rufh’d the night.630 
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The AR G 
The Conference with Menelaus, 


ELEMACHUS with Pififtratus arriving at Sparta, 
1s hofpitably received by Menelaus, to whom he relates 
the caufe of bis coming, and learns from him many particu- 
lars of what befel the Greeks fince the deftruction of Troy, 
He dwells more at large upon the Prophecies of Proteus to 
him in bis return, from which he acquaints Telemachus, 


that Ulyfles is detained in the Iland of Calypfo. 


In the meantime the Suitors confult to deftroy Telema- 
chus in bis voyage home. Penelope is apprized of this, 
but comforted in a dream by Pallas, in the foape of ber 


Sifter Tpthima. 
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wb now proud Sparta with their wheels 





refounds, 





Sparta whofe walls a range of hills furrounds : 
At the fair dome the rapid labour ends ; 
Where fat Atrides ’midft his bridal friends, 


* Ariftotie in his Poeticks reports, that certain ancient Cri- 
ticks reproached Homer for an indecency in making Telemachus 
take his abode with Menelaus, and not with his own grandfa- 
ther Jcarius: this Monfieur Dacier fufficiently anf{wers, ‘by 
fhewing that /carius had fettled himfelf in Acarnania, and not 
in Lacedemon. 
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With double vows invoking Hymen’s pow, g 
To blefs his fons and daughters nuptial hour. 





y. g. — invoking Hymen’s pow’r.] Atheneus has been very 
fevere upon this paflage, as Eu/ffathius oblerves, and Dacer 
from £u/ffathius. 

Ariftarchus, {ays Athenzus, mifguides us, the words Tov ò 
Sper Sevvla led him into an errour; whereas the marriage 1s 
compleated, the wedded couple gone away from LMenelaus, 
and he and Helen at Lacedzmon. ‘The five verfes, continues 
he, (the fifteenth to the twentieth inclufively in the Greek) 
are taken from the eighteenth book of the Jiad, and inferted 
very improperly in this place by Ariftarchus. <Atheneus gives 
feveral reafons for his opinion, as that mufick and dancing 
were very contrary to the fevere manners of the Lecedzemoni- 
ans; befides the dance was a Cretan dance, how then could it 
be practifed among the Spartans ? ‘The Poet mentions neither 
the name of the Bard, nor one word of the fubject of the 
fongs : neither can the words porns sEcexovles be applied at all 
to the Dancers, but to the Muficians; and laftly, it is not to 
be imagined that Telemachus and Pi//iratus fhould be fo unpo- 
lite, as not to be at all affected with the mufick, had there 
been any, and yet break out into fuch wonder at the fight of 
the beauty of the Palace of Menelaus. Ariftarchus, adds he, 
thought the defcription of the wedding of the fon and daugh- 
ter of a King was too meanly and concifely defcribed, and 
therefore made this addition. 

But it is eafy to refute d@thenzus, and vindicate 4ri/farchus. 
Athenazus underftood smigre and wyé'o in the wrong tenfe, they 
are of the imperfect, he was fending, or about to fend, and not 
had fent, &c. If the marriage had been abfolutely finifhed, 
why fhould Alinerva abfent herfelf from Menelaus, when the 
celebration of the nuptials is the only reafon of the abfence 
of that Goddefs ? And as for mufick and dancing being con- 
trary to the fevere manners of the Lacedzmonians, this is all 
conjecture: Menelaus lived more than three hundred years 
before Lycurgus; and kecaufe fu h diverfions were forbid in 
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That day, to great Achilles fon refign’d, 


Hermione, the faireft of her kind, 
Was fent to crown the long protracted joy, 
Efpous’d before the final doom of Trey : 19 


Sparta in the days of Lycurgus, mutt it follow that they were 
not ufed in thofe of AVZenelaus ? And fhould it be granted 
that mufick and dancing were not ufed in his times, might 
he not relax a little from the feverity of his times, upon 
fuch an occafion of joy as the marriage of a fon and daugh-' 
ter? I am fure thefe diverfions are not more contrary to the 
feverity of the Spartans, than the magnificence of the Palace 
of Avenelaus was to their fimplicity. << But he does not name 
« the Bard, or the fubjeét of his fongs.” But is this a 
reafon why the verfes are f{purious ? We fhould rather admire 
the judgment of the Poet, who having fo fair an opportunity 
to defcribe thefe nuptials, yet rejects the temptation, difmifies 
the whole in a few lines, and follows where his fubjeét leads 
him. The objeétion about the dance being Cretan is not 
more valid: Menelaus (as we may learn from the preceding 
book) had been in Crete, and might bring it thence to La- 
cedemon. And as for the Criticifm upon zZdépxyoles, itis but a 
fallacy ; Cafaubon has fhewn beyond contradiction,. that éZaprery 
is applied indifferently to all thofe who give example to others ; 
and confequently may be applied to Dancers as well as Mu- 
ficians. It may be further added, that although it fhould be 
allowed that the word téépx2w is only properly applied to mu. 
fick, yet in this place the word would not be improperly ap- 
plied to dancers; for the dancers, without ufurping upon the 
province of the finger, might poarns téépyev, or chufe thoft 
fongs, to which they defired to dance, as is the ufage at 
this day. 

Diodorus is of opinion, that the whcle twelve lines after 
the fecond to the fifteenth are not genuine; but what has 
been faid of Athenæus, may be applied to Diedorus. 
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With fteeds and gilded cars, a gorgeous train 
Attend the nymph to PA+rhia’s diftant reign. 





Meanwhile at home, to Megapenthes’ bed 

The virgin-choir /céfor’s daughter led. 

Brave Megapenthes, from a f{tol’n amour I5 
To great Atrides’ age his hand-maid bore : 

To Helen’s bed the Gods alone affign 

Hermione, t extend the regal line; 


On whom a radiant pomp of Graces wait, 





Refembling Venus in attractive ftate. 20 
While this gay friendly troop the King furround, 

With feftival and mirth the roofs refound : 

A Bard amid the joyous circle fings 

High airs, attemper’d to the vocal ftrings ; 

Whilft warbling to the varied {train, advance 25 

Two fprightly youthstc form the bounding dance. 

"Twas then, that iffuing thro’ the palace gate 

The fplendid car roll’d flow in regal ftate : 

On the bright eminence young Ne/for fhone, 

And fait befide him great U//fes’ fon: 20 

Grave Efeoneus faaw the pomp appear, 

And fpeeding, thus addrefs’d the royal ear. 
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Two youths approach, whofe femblant fea- 
tures prove 

Their blood devolving from the fource of Jove. 
Is due reception deign’d, or muft they bend 35 
Their doubtful cotirfe to feek a diftant friend ¢ 

Infenfate! (with a figh the King replies) 
Too long, mif-judging, have I thought thee wife: 
But fure relentlefs folly {teels thy breaft, 
Obdurate to reject the ftranger-guett ; 4.0 
To thofe dear hofpitable rites a foe, 
Which in my wand’rings oft’ reliev’d my woe: 
Fed by the bounty of another’s board, 
"Till pitying Jove my native realm reftor’d — 
Straight be the courfers from the car releaft, 45 
Conduét the youths to grace the genial feaft. 

%. 37- Menelaus blames Eteoneus.] ‘This is the firt ap- 
pearance of Menelaus ; and furely nothing can mofe reconcile 
him to the favour of the f{pectators, than thofe amiable co- 


lours in which the Poet paints him. "There is an overflow 
of humanity and gratitude in his expreffions, like that of 
Dido in Firgit, 

< Non ignara mali miferis fuccurrere difco.”’ 


They contain a fine piece of morality, and teach that thofe 
men are more tender-hearted and hwmane who have felt the 
reverfe of fortune, than thofe who have only lived in a con- 
dition of profperity. 
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Fhe Senefchal rebuk’d in hafte withdrew ; 
With equal hafte a menial train purfue : 





Part led the courfers, from the car enlarg’d, 
Each toa crib with choiceft grain furcharg’d; go 
Part in a portico, profufely grac’d 

With rich magnificence, the chariot plac’d :* 





Then to the dome the friendly pair invite, 

Who eye the dazzling roofs with vaft delight ; 
Refplendent as the blaze of fummer-noon, 55 
Or the pale radiance of the midnight moon. 
From room to room their eager view they bend ; 
Thence to the bath, a beauteous pile, defcend ; 
Where a bright damfel-train attend the guefts 
With liquid odours, and embroider’d vefts. 60 
Refrefh’d, they wait them to the bow’r of ftate, 
Where circled with his Peers Atrides fat : 
Thron’d next the King, a fair attendant brings 





The pureft product of the cryftal fprings ; 

High on a mafly vafe of filver mold, 65 
The burnifh’d laver flames with folid gold: 

In folid gold the purple vintage flows, 

And on the board a fecond banquet rofe. 
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When thus the King with hofpitable port : — 
Accept this welcome to the Spartan court; 79 
The watfte of nature let the feaft repair, 

Then your high lineage and your names declare : 
Say from what fcepter’d anceftry ye claim, 
Recerded eminent in deathlefs fame? 

For vulgar parents cannot ftamp their race 75 
With fignatures of fuch majeftick grace. 

Ceafing, benevolent he ftraight affigns 
The royal portion of the choiceft chines 
To each accepted friend : with grateful hafte 
They fhare the honours of the rich repaft. So 
Suffic’d, foft-whifpering thus to NNe/or’s fon, 
His head reclin’d, young JIthacus begun. 

View {ft thou unmov’d, O ever-honour’d moft ! 
Thefe prodigies of art, and wond’rous coft ! 
Above, beneath, around the Palace fhines Ser 
The fumlefs treafure of exhaufted mines : 

X. 81. Soft-whifpering thus to Neftor’s fon.] This may be 
thought a circumftance of no importance, and very trivial in 
Jelemachus ; but it fhews his addrefs and decency: he whif- 
pers, to avoid the appearance of a flatterer, or to conceal his 


own inexpericnce, in fhewing too much furprife at the mag- 
nihcence of the Palace of Adeuclaus. Euflathbius. 
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The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And {tudded amber darts a golden ray : 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above 

My wohder dictates is the dome of Yove. 9° 
The Monarch took the word, and grave reply’d. 








Prefumptuous are the vaunts, and vain the pride 
Of man, who dares in pomp with Jove contedt, 
Unchang’d, immortal, and fupremely bleit! 

With all my affluence when my woes are weigh’d, 
Envy will own, the purchafe dearly paid. 96 


¥. 91. The Monarch took the word, &c.] ‘The ancients, fays 
fufiathius, obferve the prudence of Menelaus, in his reply to 
Zelemachus; and the prudence of Yelemachus in his behaviour 
to Menelaus >: Menelaus denies not his riches and magnificence; 
but to take off the envy which they might attraét, he throws 
the calamities he has undergone into the contrary fcale, and 
balances his felicity with his misfortunes: and Telemachus com- 
ing into the Palace at the time of an entertainment, chufes 
to fatisfy his curiofity rather than his appetite. Plutarch, I 
confefs, condemns Telemachus of inexperience; who when he 
faw the Palace of Neffor furnifhed only with things ufeful to 
life, as beds, tables, “c. is feized with no admiration; but 
the fuperfluities of Menelaus, his ivory, amber and gold, &¥c. 
carry him into tranfports: whereas a Socrates or a Diogenes 
would have exclaimed, What heaps of vanities have 1 beheld! 
It is true, fuch a judgment might become Philofophers ; but 
who, as Dacier obferves, can think the character of a Socrates 
or a Diogenes fuitable to young Telemachus ? What is decent 
‘in a Prince, and a young man, would ill become the gravity 
and wifdom of a Philofopher. 
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For eight flow-circling years by tempeft toft, 
From Cyprus to the far Phenictan coatt, 

(Szdox the Capital) I ftretch’d my toil 

Thro’ regions fatten’d with the flows of Nile: 100 
Next, £thiopia’s utmoft bound explore, 

And the parch’d borders of th’ Arabian fhore: 
Then warp my voyage on the fouthern gales, 
O'er the warm Lzbyaz wave to fpread my fails: 
That happy clime! where each revolving year rog 


The teeming ewes a triple offspring bear ; 


x. 100. Lhro’ regions fatten’d with the flows of Nile. 
Next, Aéthiopia, Sc. ] 


The words are in the Original Aljwrilies traanbes, others read them 
Aiyorlivs ix a&anbeis, from their veracity in oracles, for which they 
were very famous; and indeed the word éwaanbus is not necef— 
fary, it being ufed in the very fame fentence, though it muft 
be confefied fuch repetitions are frequent in Homer. There iè 
alfo a different reading of the word é¢éuGes; fome have it pipec» 
or Blacks ; others, Zidovivs “ApaCas ts; but the common reading 
:s thought the beft: The Erembi are the Arabian Troglodytes. 
Strabo aforma us, that in former ages the bounds of the Æ- 
thiopians lay near to Thebes in Ægypt, fo that Menelaus travel- 
ling to Thebes, might with eafe vifit the Æthropranse Others 
Have without any foundation imagined that he pafled the 
itreights of Gibraltar, and failed. to the Indies. Sidon is the 
capital of the Pheanictans. Puflathius. 


Ww. TOS. — — — where each revorving year 
Lhe teeming ewes, &c.} 


WY ©O-Ls Is oO 
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And two fair crefcents of tranflucent-horn 

The brows of all their young increafe adorn: 
The fhepherd fwains with fure abundance bleft, 
On the fat flock and rural dainties feaft ; IIO 
Nor want of herbage makes the dairy fail, 

But every feafon fills the foaming pail. 

Whilft heaping unwith’d wealth, I diftant roam ; 
The beft of brothers, at his natal home, 


Thefe fheep, as defcribed by Homer, may be thought the 
creation of the Poet, and not the produétion of nature: but 
Flerodotus, fays Euftathius, writes, that in Scythia the oxen 
have no horns through the extremity of the cold: he quotes 
this very verfe, rightly intimating, adds Herodotus, that in 
hot regions the horns of cattle fhoot very fpeedily- Ariftctle 
dire€tly afferts, that in Libya the young ones of horned cattle 
have horns immediately after they are brought into the world. 
So that Ariffotle and Hercdotus vindicate Homer. “The Poet 
adds, that the fheep breed three times in the year; thefe words 
may have a different interpretation, and imply that they breed 
in three feafons of the year, and not only in the fpring, as 
in other countries; or that the fheep have at once three 
lambs; but the firft is the better interpretation. Athenæus 
upon this paflage writes, that there are things in other coun- 
tries no lefs ftrange than what Homer relates of thefe fheep of 
Libya. Thus in Lufitania, a country of Spain, now Portugal, 
there is a wonderful fruitfulnefs in all cattle, by reafon of the 
excellent temper of the air; the fruits there never rot, and 
the rofes, violets and afparagus, never fail above three months 
in the year. Fu/tathius. 


yw. 114. The bef? of brothers, 
a traitre/s wife. 
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By the dire fury of a traitrefs wife, tie 
Ends the fad evening of a ftormy life: 

Whence with inceffant grief my foul annoy’d, 
Thefe riches are poffefs’d, but not enjoy’d !' 

My wars, the copious theme of ev’ry tongue, 


To you; your fathers have recorded long: 120 


Menelaus neither mentions Agamemnon, Clytemneffra, nor Æ- 
gyfthus by name; a juft indignation and refentment is the oc- 
cafion of his fuppreffing the names of Clytemnefira and Egy fihuse 
Through the whole Iad Menelaus is defcribed as a very af- 
fectionate brother, and the love he bears Agamemnon is the 
reafon why he paffes by his name in filence. We fee that he 
difpatches the whole in one verfe and a half; Neffor had told 
the ftory pretty largely in the preceding book, and as he was 
a perfon lefs nearly concerned, might fpeak of it with more 
eafe and better temper than Menelaus 3 the Poet avoids a need- 
lefs repetition, and a repetition too of a ftory univerfally known 
to all the Greeks. The death of Agamemnon is diftributed into 
four places in the Odyffey; Neffor, Menelaus, Proteus, and the 
fhade of Agamemnon in the eleventh book, all relate it, and 
every one very properly. Proteus as a prophet more fully than 
Neftor and Menelaus, and Agamemnon more fully than them 
all, as being beft acquainted with it. Ex/lathius. 

J. 119. Ady wars, the copious theme, &c.] In the original 
Menelaus fays, I have deftroyed a houfe, &c. “There is an am- 
biguity in the expreflion, as Euffathius obferves: for it may 
either fignify the houfe of Priam, or his own in 4rgos; if it 
be underftood of his own, then the meaning is, ‘* I have 
< indeed great wealth, but have purchafed it with the lofs of 
<€ my people; I could be content with the third part of it, if 
<< I could reftore thofe to life who hav perifhed before Troy.” 
If it be underftood of the kingdom of Priam, the regret he 
fhews will ftill appear the greater. He is enumerating his 

O z 
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How fav’ring heav’n repaid my glorious toils 
With a fack’d Palace, and barbarick fpouls. 

Oh! had the Gods fo large a boon deny’d, 

And Life, the juft equivalent, fupply’d 124 
To thofe brave warriours, who with glory fir’d, 
Far from their country in my caufe expir’d ! 
Still in fhort intervals of pleafing woe, 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 

I to the glorious dead, for ever dear! 

Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 1320 
But oh! Uses — deeper than the reft 


That fad idea wounds my anxious breaft ! 


domeftick happinefs, and his foreign conqueft of Troy; but 
he throws the deftruction of fo many brave men who fell be- 
fore it, in the contrary fcale; and it fo far outweighs both 
his wealth and his glory, that they both are joylefs to him. 
Either of thefe interpretations fhew an excellent temper of 
humanity in Menelaus, who thinks the effufion of blood too 
dear a price for glory. At the fame time the Poet gives an 
admirable piéture of human nature, which is reftlefs in the 
purfuit of what it mifcalls happinefs, and when in pofieffion 
of it, negleéts it. But the difquiet of Menelaus arifes not 
from inconftancy of temper, but wifdom; it fhews that all 
happinefs is unfatisfactory. 

vy. 131. But oh! Ulyfles— Se.] It is with admirable ad- 
drefs that the Poet falls into his fubjeét: it is art, but it feems 
to be nature: this conduét has a double effect, it takes away 
all fufpicion of flattery, for Menelaus is ignorant that the per- 
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My heart bleeds frefh with agnoizing pain ; 

The bowl, and tafteful viands tempt in vain, 

Nor fleep’s foft pow’r can clofe my {ftreaming 
Cyes, E35 

When imag’d to my foul his forrows rife. 

No peril in my caufe he ceas’d to prove, 

His labours equall’d only by my love: 

And both alike to bitter fortune born, 

For him, to fuffer, and for me to mourn! 140 

Whether he wanders on fome friendly coaft, 

Or glides in Sfygzaz gloom a penfive ghoft, 

No fame reveals; but doubtful of his doom, 

His good old Sire with forrow to the tomb 

Declines his trembling fteps; untimely care 145 

Withers the blooming vigour of his heir ; 

fon with whom he difcourfes is Telemachus ; this gives hima 

manifeft evidence of the love he bears to U4/fes; the young 

man could not but be pleafed with the praife of his father, 

and with the fincerity of it. It is alfo obfervable, that AZene- 

laus builds his friendfhip for Uffes upon a noble foundation 5 

I mean the fufferings which U/;/es underwent for his friend : 

Menelaus afcribes not their affection to any familiarity or in- 

tercourfe of entertainments, but to a more fincere caufe, to 


the hazards which brave men undertake for a friend. In 


fhort, the friendfhip of Menelaus and Ulyfes is the friendfhip 
of Heroes. £uffathius. 


es 2 
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And the chafte partner of his bed and throne, 
Waftes all her widow’d hours in tender moan. 
While thus pathetick to the Prince he fpoke: 
From the brave youth the ftreaming paffion 
broke : 150 
Studious to veil the grief, in vain repreft, 
His face he fhrouded with his purple veit: 
The confcious Monarch pierc’d the coy difguife, 
And view’d his filial love with vaft furprve : 
Dubious to prefs the tender theme, or wait 155 
To hear the youth enquire his father’s fate. 
In this fufpenfe bright Helen grac’d the room; 
Before her breath’d a gale of rich perfume, 


$+. 157. — — — — bright Helen grac’d the room.) Ae- 
elaus conjectured that the perfon he had entertained was the 
fon of Uhffes, from the tears he fhed at the name of his fa- 
ther, and from the refemblance there was between U/y//es and 
Telemachus; it might therefore have been expected that Afe- 
melaus fhould immediately have acknowledged Yelemachus, and 
not delayed a full difcovery one moment, out of regard to his 
abfent friend; but Menelaus defers it upon a two-fold account, 
to give fome time to Telemachus to indulge his forrow for his 
father, and recover himfelf from it, and alfo to avoid the re- 
petition of a difcovery upon the appearance of /Zelen, wha 
would be curious to know the condition of the ftrangers. 

It may be neceffary to fay fomething concerning Helen, that 
fatal beauty that engaged Greece an! Afra in arms; fhe is drawn 
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So moves, adorn’d with each attractive grace, 
The filver-fhafted Goddefs of the Chace! 1:60 
The feat of majefty Adrafte brings, 

With art illuftrious, for the pomp of Kings. 

‘To {pread the pall (beneath the regal chair) 

Of fofteft woof, is bright 4/cippe’s care. 

A filver canifter divinely wrought, | 165 
In her foft hands the beauteous Phy/o brought : 
To Sparta’s Queen of old the radiant vafe 
Alcandra gave, a pledge of royal grace: 


in the fame colours in the Odyffey as in the /liad; it is a vicious 
character, but the colours are fo admirably foftened by the 
art of the Poet, that we pardon her infidelity. Adenelaus is 
an uncommon inftance of conjugal affection, he forgives a 
wife who had been falfe to him, and receives her into a full 
degree of favour. But perhaps the Reader might have been 
fhocked at it, and prejudiced againít Helen as a perfon that 
ought to be forgot, or have her name only mentioned to dif- 
grace it: the Poet therefore, to reconcile her to his Reader, 
brings her in as a penitent, condemning her own infidelity in 
very {trong expreffions ; fhe fhews true modefty, when fhe 
calls herfelf impudent, and by this conduct we arc inclined, 
like AZenelaus, to forgive her. 

y. 161, §Sc. Adrafte, Alcippe, Helen’s Azaids.] It has 
been obferved, that Melen has not the fame attendants in the 
OdyfJey as fhe had in the Ziad; they perhaps might be Trojans, 
and confequently be left in their own country: or rather, it 
was an aét of prudence in Menelaus- not to fuffer thofe fer- 
vants about her who had been her attendants and confidents 
gn her infidelity. £u/lathius. 

O 4 
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For Polybus her Lord, (whofe fov’reign {way 

The wealthy tribes of Pharian Thebes obey) 17° 

When to that court Atrides came, careft 

With vaft munificence th’ imperial gueft : 

Two lavers from the richeft ore refin’d, 

With filver tripods, the kind hoft affign’d ; 

And bounteous, from the royal treafur¢ told 17 5 

"Ten equal talents of refulgent gold, 

‘Alcandra, confort of his high command, 

A golden diftaff gave to Helens hand; 

And that rich vafe, with living fculpture wrought, 

Which heap’d with wool the beauteous Péy/o 
brought : | 180 | 

The filken fleece impurpl’d for the loom, 

Rival’d the hyacinth in vernal bloom. 

The fovereign feat then Yove-born Helen prefs’d, 

And pleafing thus her {cepter’d Lord addrefs’d. 

Who grace our palace now, that friendly 

pair, 185 

Speak they their lineage, or their names declare ? 

Uncertain of the truth, yet uncontroll’d 


Hear me the bodings of my breaft unfold. 





y. : V ZO 
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With wonder wrapt, on yonder cheek I trace 





The feature of the Uhyffean race: 1990 
Diftus’d o’er each refembling line appear, 

In juit fimuilitude, the grace and air 

Of young Telemachus ! the lovely boy, 

Who blefs’d Ufes with a father’s joy, 
What-time the Greeks combin’d their focia] 


arms, 19S 





T’ avenge the ftain of my ill-fated charms! 

Juift is thy thought, the King affenting cries, 
Methinks U/yfes itrikes my wond’ring eyes: 
Full fhines the father in the filial frame, 

His port, his features, and his fhape the fame: 200 
Such quick regards his fparkling eyes beftow ; 


Such wavy ringlets o’er his fhoulders flow ! 


$. 192. — — — — the grace and air 
Of young Telemachus! ————] 


It may feem ftrange that Helen fhould at firft view recolleé& 
the features of Ud/fes in Telemachus ; and that Menelaus, who 
was better acquainted with him, and his conftant friend, 
fhould not make the fame obfervation. But 4thenzus, to re- 
concile this to probability, fays, that women are curious and 
fkilful obfervers of the likenefs of chitdren to parents, for one 
particular reafon, that they may, upon finding any diffimili- 
tude, have the pleafure of hinting at the unchaftity of others. 
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And when he heard the long difaftrous {tore 
Of cares, which in my caufe U/A/es bore ; 
Difmay’d, heart-wounded with paternal woes, 205 
Above reftraint the tide of forrow rofe: 
Cautious to let the gufhing grief appear, 
His purple garment veil’d the falling tear. 

See there confeit, Pz//tratus replies, 
The genuine worth of Ithacus the wife! 210 
Of that heroick fire the youth is fprung, 
But modeft awe hath chain’d his tim’rous tongue. 
‘Thy voice, O King! with pleas’d attention heard, 
Is like the dictates of a God rever’d. 
With him at Neffor’s high command I came, 215 
Whofe age I honour with a parent’s name. 
By adverfe deftiny conftrain’d to fue 
For counfel and redrefs, he fues to you. 
Whatever ill the friendlefs orphan bears, 
Bereav’d of parents in his infant years, 229 
Still muft the wrong’d Telemachus fuftain, 
If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain: 
Affiane’d in your friendly pow’r alone, 
The youth wou’d vindicate the vacant throne. 
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Is Sparta blef{t, and thefe defiring eyes 225 
View my friend’s fon? (the King exulting cries) 
Son of my friend, by glorious toils approv’d, 
Whofe fword was facred to the man he lov’d: 
Mirrour of conftant faith, rever’d, and mourn’d !— 
When Troy was ruin’d, had the chief return’d, 230 
No Greek an equal {pace had e’er pofifeft, 

Of dear affection, in my grateful breaft. 

JT, to confirm the mutual joys we fhar’d, 

For his abode a Capital prepar’d ; 

Jirgos the feat of fovereign rule I chofe; 235 
Fair in the plan the future palace rofe, 

Where my U4Ves and his race might reign, 
And portion to his tribes the wide domain, 

To them my vafials had refign’d a foil, 

With teeming plenty to reward their toil. 240 
There with commutual zeal we both had ftrove 
In acts of dear benevolence, and love: 


X. 234. For his absde a Capital prepar’d.] ‘The Poet puts 
thefe words in the mouth of Avenelaus, to exprefs the fincerity 
of his friendfhip to Uffes; he intended him al] advantage, 
and no detriment: we muit therefese conclude, that Uffes 
was {tiil to retain his fovereignty over /thaca, and only re- 
move to Argos, to live with, fo fincere a friend as AZenclaus. 
hLuflat Piles 
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Brothers in peace, not rivals in command, 
And death alone diffolv’d the friendly band ! 
Some envious pow’r the blifsful {cene deftroys ; 
Vanith'd are all the vifionary joys: 24.0 
The foul of friendfhip to my hope is loft, 
Fated to wander from his natal coaft ! 

He ceas’d; a guft of grief began to rife; 
Faft ftreams a tide from beauteous Helen’s eyes ; 
Faft for the Sire the filial forrows flow; = 251. 
The weeping Monarch {wells the mighty woe: 
Thy cheeks, Pif/fratus, the tears bedew, 
While pictur’d to thy mind appear’d in view 


$. 249. — — — a guf? of gricf began to rife, &c.] It has 
been obferved through the žad, and may be obferved through 
the whole Ody//ey, that it was not a difgrace to the greateft 
Heroes to fhed tears; and indeed I cannot fee why it fhould 
be an honour to any man, to be able to diveft himfelf of hu- 
man nature fo far as to appear infenfible upon the moft affect- 
ing occafions. No man is born a Stoick: it is art, not na- 
ture; tears are only a fhame, when the caufe from whence 
they flow is mean or vicious. Here AZenelaus laments a friend, 
‘Lelemachus a father, Pififfratus a brother: but from what caufe 
arife the tears of Melen? It is to be remembered that Helen is 
drawn in the fofteft colours in the Cdi fy; the character of 
the adultrefs is loft in that of the penitent: the name of Uh fes 
throws her into tears, bgcaufe fhe is the occafion of all the 
fufferings of that brave mian 3; the Poet makes her the frit in 
forrow, as fhe is the caufe of af! cheir tears, 
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Thy martial * Brother : on the Phrygian plain 255 
Extended pale, by fwarthy Memnon flain! 
But filence foon the fon of Ne/ffor broke, 

And melting with fraternal pity fpoke. 
Frequent, O King, was WNeffor wont to raife 
And charm attention with thy copious praife: 260 

To crown thy various gifts, the fage affign’d 
The glory of a firm capacious mind : 

With that fuperiour attribute controul - 

This unavailing impotence of foul. 

Tet not your roof with echoing grief refound, 265 
Now for the feaft the friendly bowl is crown’d: 


“Antilochus. 
vy. 265. Let not your roof with echoing grief refound, 
Now for the feaft the friendly bowl is crown’d.] 


It may be afked why forrow for the dead fhould be more un- . 
feafonable in the evening than the morning! &z/ffathius an- 
iwers, left others fhould look upon.our evening tears as the 
effect of wine, and not of lóve to the dead. 


<c Intempeftivus venit inter pocula fletus, 
< Nec lacrymas dulci fas eft mifcere falerno.” 


I fancy there may be a more rational account given of this 
expreffion; the time of feafting was ever looked upon as a 
time of joy and thankfgiving to the Gods ; it bore a religious 
veneration among the Ancients, od confequently to fhed 
tears when they fhould exprefs their gratitude to the Gods 
with joy, was eiteemed a nprofanation. 
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But when from dewy fhade emerging bright, 

durora ttreaks the iky with orient light, 

Let each deplore his dead: the rites of woe 

Are all, alas! the living can beftow : 270 

O'er the congenial duft injoin’d to fhear 

The graceful curl, and drop the tender tear. 

Then mingling in the mournful pomp with you, 

Pll pay my brother’s ghoít a warriour’s due, 

And mourn the brave Avzrtilochus, a name 295 

Wot unrecorded in the rolls of fame: 

With ftrength and {peed fuperiour form’d, in fight 

To face the foe, or intercept his flight : 

Too early fnatch’d by fate ere known to me! 

I boaft a witnefs of his worth in thee. 280 
Young and mature! the Monarch thus rejoins, 

In thee renew’d the foul of Nefer fhines : 

Form’d by the care of that confummate fage, 

In early bloom an Oracle of age. 

Whene'er his influence ‘Youve vouchfafes to fhow’r 

To blefs the natal, and the nuptial hour; 286 

From the great fire tranfmiffive to the race, 


‘The boon devolving gives diftinguifh’d grace. 
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Such, happy Nefor ! was thy glorious doom; 
Around thee full of years, thy offspring bloom, 
Expert of arms, and prudent in debate ; 2g! 
The gifts of heaven to guard thy hoary {ftate. 
But now let each becalm his troubled breaft, 
Wath, and partake ferene the friendly feaft. 
To move thy fuit, Zelemachus, delay, 295 
*Till heav’n’s revolving lamp reftores the day. 
He faid, A/phalion {wift the laver brings, 
Alternate all partake the grateful fprings : 
Then from the rites of purity repair, 
And with keen guft the fav’ry viands fhare. 300 
Meantime with genial joy to warm the foul, 
Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-infpiring bowl: 


$. 302. Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-infpiring bowl, &c.] 
The conjectures about this cordial of elen have been almoft 
infinite. Some take Nepenthes allegorically, to fignify Hif- 
tory, Mufick or Philofophy. P/utarch in the firft of the Sym- 
pofiacks affirms it to be, difcourfe well fuiting the prefent paf- 
fions and conditions of the hearers. Macrobius is of the fame 
opinion, Delnimentum illud guod Helena vino mifcuit, non berba 
fuit, non ex India fuccus, fed narrandi opportunitas, que hofpitem 
maeroris oblitum flexit ad gaudium. What gave a foundation to 
this fiction of Homer, as Dacier obferves, might be this. Dio- 
dorus writes that in Ægypt, and chiefly at He/zopclis, the fame 
with Thebes, where ALenelaus fojourned, as has been already 
ablerved, there lived women who boafted of certain potions, 
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Temper’d with drugs of fov’reign ufe, t’ afluage 
The boiling bofom of tumultuous rage ; 


which not only made the unfortunate forgét all their calami- 
ties, but drove away the moft violent fallics of gricf or anger. 
Eufebius directly affirms; „that even in his time the women 
of Diofpolis were able to calm the rage of grief or anger by 
certain potions. Now whether this be truth or fiction, it 
fully vindicates Homer, fince a Poet may make ufe of a pre- 
vailing, though falfe opinion. 
Milton mentions this Nepenthes irn his excellent Mafque of 

Cornus. 

— — — Behold this cordial Julep here, 

‘That flames and dances in his cryftal bounds! 

Not that Nepenthes which the wife of Lone 

In #gypt gave to ‘fove-born Helena, 

Is of fuch pow’r as this to ftir up joy; 

To life fo friendly, or fo cool to thirft. 


But that there may be fomething more than fiction in this is 
very probable, fince the 4gypizans were fo notorioufly fkilled 
in phytfick ; and particularly fince this very Thon, or Thonis, 
or Fhoon, is reported by the Ancients to have been the inven- 
tor of phyfick among the Ægyptrans. “The defcription of this 
Nepenthes agrees admirably with what we know of the quali- 
ties, and effects of Opium. 

It is further faid of Ton, that he was King of Canopus, and 
entertained AZenelaus hofpitably before he had feen Helen; 
but afterwards falling in love with her, and offering violence, 
he was flain by Menelaus. From his name the #gyptians gave 
the name of Thoth to the firt month of their year, and alfo 
to a city the name of Thonis. Alan writes, that Adenclaus, 
when he travelled to the #thispians, committed fFielex to the 
protection of Thonis, that fhe fell in love with him, that Pch- 
damna growing jealous eonfined her to the Ifland of Pharos, 
but gave her an herb to preferve her from the poifon of fer- 
pents, there frequent, which from elen was called Heiniur, 
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To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled Cate, 305 

And dry the tearful fluices of Defpatr : 

Charm’d with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted 
mind 

All fenfe of woe delivers to the wind. 

Tho’ on the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov’d brother groan’d his hfe away, 310 

Or darling fon, opprefs’d by rufhlan-force, 

Fell breathlefs at his feet, a mangled corfe ; 

From morn to eve, impafiive and ferene, 

The man entranc’d would view the deathful fcene. 

‘Thefe drugs, fo friendly to the joys of life, 315 

Bright Helen learn’d from Thone’s imperial wife ; 

Who fway’d the fcepter, where prolifick Nze 

With various fimples clothes the fat’ned foil. 


Strabo writes, that at Canopus, on the mouth of the Nile, 
there {tands a city named Thonies, from King T4enzs, who re- 
ceived Helen and Avenelaus. lerodotus relates, that Thonis was 
Governour of Canspus, that he reprefented the injury which 
Paris had done to Avenelaus, to Proteus who reigned in Adem- 
phis. Euftathius. 

This laft remark from Herodotus is fufiicient to fhew, that 
omer is not fo fictitious as is generally imagined, that there 
really was a King named Proteus, that the Poet builds kis 
fables upon truth, and that it was truth that originally deter- 
mined Homer to introduce Proteus into his Poetry; but I in- 
tend to explain this more largely in the ftory of froteus. 

VOL. J. P 
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With wholefome herbage mix’d, the direful bane 


Of vegetable venom, taints the plain; = 320 

From Pon {prung, their patron-god imparts 

To all the Pharian race his healing arts. 

The bev’rage now prepar’d t infpire the feait, 

The circle thus the beauteous Queen addreft. 
Thron’d in omnipotence, fupremeft Jove 325 

Tempers the fates of human race above ; 

By the firm fanction of his fov’reign will, 

Alternate are decreed our good and ill. 

‘To feaftful mirth be this white hour affign'd, 

And {weet difcourfe, the banquet of the mind. 330 

Mytfelf affifting in the focial joy, 

Will tell Uf/fes’ bold exploit in Troy : 

Sole witnefs of the deed I now declare ; 

Speak you (who faw) his wonders in the war. 


¥. 331. Ahfeif — — — — 
| Fill teli Ulyfles’ bold exploit — — ] 


What is here related fhews the neceffity of the introduction 
of fielen, and the ufe the Poet makes of it: fhe is not brought 
in merely as a muta perfona, to fill up the number of perfons ; 
but fhe relates feveral incidents, in which fhe herfelf was con- 
cerned, and which fhe could only know; and confequently 


not only diverfihes, but carries on the defign of the ftory. 
fiuflathius. 
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Seam’d o’er with wounds, which his own fa_ 
bre gave, 296 
In the vile habit of a village-flave, 


X. 335. Seam’d oer with wounds, &c.] The Poet here fhews 
his judgment in paffing over many inftances of the fufferings 
of Ud ffes, and relating this piece of conduct, not mentioned 
by any other Author. The art of Uhffes in extricating him- 
felf from difficulties is laid down as the ground-worx of the 
Poem, he is woadreor®-, and this is an excellent example of it- 
‘This further fhews the neceffity of the appearance of Fle/en, 
no other perfon being acquainted with the ftory. If this 
ftratagem be not a reality, yet it bears the refemblance of its 
and Adegabyfus the Perfian (as Euftathius obferves) practifed it, 
as we learn from hiftory. We may reafonably conjecture 
that Ulbes was committed to Helen, in hopes tuat ke would 
difcover the affairs of the army more freely to her than any 
other perfon; for what could be more agreeable to a Greek, 
than to be committed to the care of a Greek, as Uffes was 
to Helen? By the fame conduét the Poet raifes the character 
of Helen, by making her fhew her repentance by an act or 
generofity to her countryman. ‘The original fays fhe gave an 
oath to Ujy/es not to diictcver him before he was in fafety in 
the Grecian army : now this does not imply that fhe ever dif- 
covered to the Trojans that U/y/fes had entered Zrey: the con- 
trary opinion is moft probable; for it cannot be imagined 
but all Zroy muft have been incenfed greatly again{ft her, had 
they known that fhe had concealed one of their mortal ene- 
mies, and difmiffed him in fafety: it was fufficient for C/d,//es 
to take her oath that fhe would not difcover him, tili he was 
in fecurity : he left her future conduct to her own difcre- 
tion. It is probable that fhe furnifhed Ufes with a fword, 
for in his return he flew mahy Yrojans: he came to Trey, ob- 
ferves Euffathius, in rags, and like :,flave; and to have con- 
cealed a fword, would have endangered nis life upon a diico- 
very of it, and given ftroneg fufpicions of an impotior. 
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The foe deceiv’d, he pafs’d the tented plain, 

In Troy to mingle with the hoftile train. 

In this attire fecure from fearching eyes, 

‘Till haply piercing thro’ the dark difguife 340 
The Chief I challeng’d ; he, whofe pra€tis’d wit 
Knew all the ferpent-mazes of deceit, 

Fludes my fearch: but when his form I view’d 


Frefh from the bath with fragrant oils renew’d, 


His limbs in military purple drefs’d ; 345 
Fach brightning grace the genuine Greek con- 
feis’d. 


A previous pledge of facred faith obtain’d, 

“Tull he the lines and 4rgive fleet regain’d, 

To keep his ftay conceal’d ; the chief declar’d 
The plans of war againft the town prepar’d. 350 
Exploring then the fecrets of the ftate, 


He learn'd what beft might urge the Dardan fate: 


X. 351. Exploring then the fecrets of the fiate.J] The word 
Peovrg is here ufed in a large fenfe: it takes in all the obfer- 
vations UVA/fes made during his continuance in firey, 1t takes 
in the defigns and counfels of the enemy, his meafurine the 
gates, the height of the walls, the eafieft place for an aflault 
or ambufh, the taking i way the Palladium, or whatever elfe 
a wile man may be fuppofed to obierve, or act, in execution 
of fuch a ftratagem. £x/fathius. 
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And fafe returning to the Greczan hoft, 

Sent many a fhade to Pluto’s dreary coaft. 

Loud grief refounded thro’ the tow’rs of Troy, 355 

But my pleas’d bofom glow’d with fecret joy : 

For then with dire remorfe, and confcious 

{hame, 

I view’d th’ effects of that difaftrous flame, 

Which kindled by th’ imperious Queen of love, 

Conftrain’d me from my native realm to rove: 360 

And oft in bitternefs of foul deplor’d 

My abfent Daughter, and my dearer Lord ; 
Admir’d among the firft of human race, 


For ev'ry gift of mind, and manly grace. 


J. 357. For then with dire remorfe, &c.] The conclufion 
of this fpeech is very artful: Helen afcribes her feduction to 
Venus, and mentions nothing of Paris. Inftead of naming 
Troy, fhe conceals it, and only fays fhe was carried thither, 
leaving Troy to the imagination of Menelaus ; fhe fuffers not 
herfelf to mention names fo odious now to herfelf, and ever to 
Menelaus as Paris and Troy. She compliments Menelaus very 
handfomely, and fays, that he wanted no accomplifhment 
either in mind or body: it being the nature of man not to 
refent the injuries of a wife fo much upon the account of her 
being corrupted, but of the preference fhe gives to another 
perfon; he looks upon fuch a preference as the moft affecting 
part of the injury. £u/fathius. 
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Right well, reply’d the King, your fpeech dif- 


plays 2 305 
Fhe matchlefs merit of the chief you praife ; 


+ 


Heroes in various climes my{ícif have found, 

For martial deeds, and depth of thought re- 
nown’d : 

But Jthacus, unrival’d in his claim, 

May boaft a title to the loudeft fame: 370 

In battle calm, he guides the rapid ítorm, 

Wife to refolve, and patient to perform. 

What wond’rous conduét in the chief ap- 
pear d, 

When the vaft fabrick of the Steed we rear’d ! 


y. 365. Menelaus’s anfwer.] The judgmert of the Poet 
in continuing the ftory concerning Uffes is not obferved by 
any Commentator. Uffes is the chief Hero of the Poem, 
every thing fhould have a reference to him, otherwife the 
narration ftands ftill without any advance towards the con- 
clufion of it. “The Poet therefore to keep Ud/yf/es in our 
minds, dwelis upon his fufferings and adventures ^ Fe fup- 
plies his not appearing tn the prefent fcene of action, by fet- 
ting his charaéter before us, and continually forcing his pru- 
dence, patience, and valeur upon our obfervation. He ufes 
the fame art and judgment wirh relation to Achilles in the 
iiad: the Hero of the Poem is abfent from the chief Scenes 
of action during much of the time which that Poem com- 
prices, but he is continually brought into the mind of the 
Reader, by recounting his exploi s and glory. 
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Some Dæmon anxious for the Trojan doom, 375 


Urg’d you with great Dezphobus to come, 


X. 375. Some Deamon anxicus for the Trojan doom.] It is 
the obfervation of &uffathius, that thefe words are very art- 
fully introduced to vindicate elen; they imply that what fhe 
acted was by compulfion, and to evidence this more clearly, 
Deisphobus is given her for an attendant, as a {py upon her 
actions, that fhe might not conceal any thing that fhould 
happen, but aét her part well, by endeavouring to deceive 
the Greeks in favour of Troy. It is the Dæmon, not Helens 
that is in fault; this, continues Fz//athius, anfwers many ob- 
jections that lie againft /velen : for if fhe was a real penitent, 
as fhe herfelf affirms, how comes fhe to endeavour to deceive 
the Greeks by the difguife of her voice, into more mifery than 
had yet arifen from a ten years war? Or indeed is it credi- 
ble that any perfon could modulate hei voice fo artfully as to 
refemble fo many voices? And how could the Greeks inclofed 
in the wooden horfe believe that their wives who were in 
Greece, could be arrived in fo fhort a fpace as they had been 
concealed there, from the various regions of Greece, and 
meet together in Troy? Would the wives of thefe Heroes 
come into an enemy’s country, when the whole army, ex- 
cept thefe latent Heroes, were retired from it? this is ridicu- 
lous and impoffible. I muit confefs there is great weight in 
thefe objeétions: but Auffathius anfwers all by the interpofi- 
tion of the Dæmon; and by an idle tradition that /éc/en had 
the name of &cho, from the faculty of mimicking founds 5 
and that this gift was beftowed upon her by Kenus when fhe 
married Avenelaus, that fhe might be able to detéét nim, if he 
fhould prove falfe to her bed, by imitating the voice of the 
fufpecéted perfon, (but AZene/aus had more occafion for this fa- 
culty than Afe/en.) As for the excufe of the Dzmon, it 
equally excufes all crimes. for inftance, was Helen falfe to 
ATenelaus? The Dæmon occafioned it: docs the act an im- 
poftor to deftroy all her Grecian friends, and even Avenelaus ? 
‘Lhe Dæmon compels her to it: the Dæmon compels her to 
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T’explore the fraud; with guile oppos’d to guile, 


Slow-pacing thrice around th’ infidious pile ; 


go with Deiphcbus, to furround the horfe thrice, to found the 
fides of it, to endeavour to furprife the latent Greeks by an 
imitation of the voices of their Wivcs, and in fhort, to act 
like a peron that was very fincere in mifchief. 

Dacier takes another courfe, and gives up Helen, but re-- 
marks the great addrefs of Menelaus. Helen had, faid fhe, 
long defiyed nothing fo much as to return to Landaa ; and 
her heart had long been wholly turned to Avenelaus: Menelaus 
is not at all convinced of this pretended fincerity; but it 
would have been too grofs, after he had taken her again to 
his bed, to conviét her of falfhood: he therefore contents 
himfelf barely to reply, that fome Dæmon, an enemy to the 
Greeks, had forced her to a conduét difagreeable to her fince- 
rity. “Phis (continues Decier) is an artful, but fevere irony. 

As for the objection concerning the impofiibility of the 
Greeks believing their wives could be in roy; fhe anfwers, 
that the Authors of this objection have not fufficiently con- 
fidered human nature. “The voice of a beloved perfon might 
of a fudden, and by furprife, draw from any perfon a word 
involuntary, before he has time to make reflection. ‘This 
undoubtedly is true, where circumftances make an impofture 
probable; but here is an impoffibility ; it is utterly impofh- 
ble to believe the wives of thefe Heroes could bein Troy. Be- 
fides, ATene/aus himfelf tells us, that even he had fallen into 
the fnare, but U/y//es prevented it; this adds to the incredi- 
bility of the ftory ; for if this faculty of mimickry was given 
upon his marriage with Ale/en, it was nothing new to him; 
he muft be fuppofed to be acquainted wnh it, and confe- 
quently be thelefs liable to furprife : nay it is not impoffible, 
but the experiment might haye been made upon him before 
flel-n fled away with Paris. 

In fhort, I think this paffage wants a further vindication ; 
the circumftances are low, if not incredible. Virgil, the 
great imitator of Homer, has given usa very different and 
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Each noted leader’s name you thrice invoke, 

Your accent varying as their fpoufes fpoke: 380 

The pleafing founds each latent warriour 
warm’d, 

But moft Tydides’ and my heart alarm’d : 

To quit the fteed we both impatient prefs, 

Threat’ning to anfwer from the dark recefs. 

. Unmov’'d the mind of Jthacus remain’d : 385 

And the vain ardours of our love reftrain’d : 

But Anticlus unable to controul, 

Spoke loud the language of his yearning foul: 

Ulyffes ftraight with indignation fir’d, 

(For fo the common care of Greece requir’d) 390 

Firm to his lips his forceful hands apply’d, 


"Till on his tongue the flutt’ring murmurs dy’d. 


more noble defcription of the deftru€tion of Trey : he has not 
thought iic to im)‘ate nim in this defcription. 

If we allow elan to aét by compulfion, to have feared the 
Trojans, and that Dethobus was fent as a fpy upon her aéti- 
Ons; yet this is no vindication of her conduét: fhe ftill aéts 
a mean part, anc through fear becomes an accomplice in en- 
deavouring to betray and ruin the Grecés. 

I fhall juft add, that afte the death of Paris, Helen mar- 
ries Deiphobus; that the ftory of the wooden horfe is proba- 
bly founded upon the taking of Troy by an engine called a 
Florfe, as the like engine was called a Ram by the Romans. 
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Meantime JMinerva from the fraudful horfe, 
Back to the court of Priam bent your courte. 
Inclement fate! Telemachus replies, 395 
Frail is the boafted attribute of wife : 
The leader, mingling with the vulgar hoft, 
Ts in tne common maís of matter loft! 
But now let fleep the painful wafte repair 
Of fad reflection, and corroding care. . 400: 
He ceas’d; the menaal fair that round her wait, 
At Helen’s beck prepare the room of ftate ; 
Beneath an ample Portico, they fpread 
‘The downy fleece to form the flumb’rous bed; 
And o’er foft palls of purple grain, unfold 40¢ 
Rich tapeftry, fhiff with inwoven gold: 
Then thro’ th’ illumin’d dome, to balmy reft 
‘Th’ ovfequious Herald guides each princely gueft : 
While to his regal bow’r the King afcends, 
And beauteous Helen on her Lord attends. 4ro 
Soon as the morn, in orient purple dreft, 
Unabarr’d the portal of the rofeate Eaft, 
The Monaich rofe magnificent to view, 


Th’ imperial mantle o’er his veft he threw : 
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The glitt’ring zone athwart his fhoulder caft, 415 
A {tarry falchion low-depending grac’d ; 

Clafp’d on his feet th’ embroider’d fandals {hine ; 
And forth he moves, majeftick and divine : 
Inftant to young Telemachus he prefs’d, 

And thus benevolent his fpeech addrefs’d. 420 

Say, royal youth, fincere of foul, report 
What caufe hath led you to the Spartan court ? 
Do publick or domeftick cares con{ftrain 
This toilfome yoyage o’er the furgy main? 

O highly-favour’d delegate of Jove ! 425 
(Replies the Prince) inflam’d with filial love, 
And anxious hope, to hear my parent’s doom, 
A fuppliant to your royal court I come. 

Our fov’reign feat a lewd ufurping race 

With lawlefs riot, and mii-rule difgrace; 43c 
To pamper’d infolence devoted fall 

Prime of the flock, and choiceft of the ftali : 

For wild ambition wings their bold defire, 

And all to mount th’ imperial bed afpire. 

But proftrate I implore, oh King ! relate 435 


The mournful feries of my father’s fate: 
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Each known difafter of the Man difclofe, 
Born by his mother to a world of woes ! 
Recite them ! nor in errin g pity fear 
To wound with ftoried grief the filial ear: 440 
If eer Uses, to reclaim your right, 
Avow’d his zeal in council or in fight, 
If Phrygian camps the friendly toils atteft, 
To the fire’s merit give the fon’s requeft. 
Deep from his inmoft foul rides figh’d, 445 
And thus indignant to the Prince reply’d : 
Eleav’ns! would a foft, inglorious, daftard 


train 
An abfent hero’s nuptial joys profane! 


y. 447. Heav’ns! would a foft, inglorious, daftard train. ] 
Menelaus is fired with indignation at the injuries offered his 
friend by the Suitors : he breaks out into an exclamation, and 
in a juft contempt vouchfafes not to mention them: he thinks 
he fully diftinguifhes whom he intends, by calling them 
dvénrudes aire, thofe cowards. The compartfon which he intro- 
duces is very juft, ‘they are the Fawns, Us/es is the Lion. 

This is the fir fimile that Homer has inferted in the Ody/- 
fey; but I cannot think it proceeded from a barrennefs cf 
invention, or through phlegm in the declenfion of his years, 
as fome have imagined. The nature of the Poem requires 
a ditrerence of ftyle from the Iliad! The liad rufhes a- 
long iie a torrent; the Odjy/ey flows greatly on like a deep 
ream, with a fmooth tranquillity ; Æchilles is all fire, Ulyffes 
all wifdom. 
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So with her young, amid the woodland fhades, 


A tim/’rous hind the lon’s court invades, 450 


Leaves in the fatal lair the tender fawns, 

Climbs the green cliff, or feeds the flow’ry lawns : 

Meantime return’d, with dire remorfelefs {way 

‘The monarch-favage rends the trembling prey. 

With equal fury, and with equal fame, 455 

Ulyfjes foon fhall re-afiert his claim. 

O Jove, fupreme, whom Gods and men revere ! 

And * thou, to whom ’tis giv’n to gild the 
{phere! 

With pow’r congenial join’d, propitious aid 


The chief adopted by the Martial maid ! 460 


The fimile in /Jomer is really beautiful; but in Æřsbbs ridi- 
culous. 


As when a ftag and hind ent’ring the den 

Of th’ abfent Lion, lulls his whelps with tales, 
Of hills and dales ; the Lion comes agen, 

And tears them into pieces with his nails. 


Can any thing be more foreign to the fenfe of flomer, or 
worte tranflated ? He conftrues xenurks Zoints, by telling ftories 
of hills and dales to the Lion’s whelps, inftead of Juga in 
vefiigat: but fuch miftakes are fo frequent in Alobbs, that one 
would almoft fufpeét his learning in Greek: he has difgraced 
the beft Poet, and a very great Hittorian; Homer, and Thy- 
cydides. 
* Apollo. 
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Such to our wifh the warriour foon reftore, 

As when contending on the Le/éian {hore 

‘His proweís Philomelides confefs’d, 

And loud-acclaiming Greeks the vicétor blefs’d : 
Then foon th’ invaders:of his bed and throne, 465 


Their love prefumptuous fhall with life atone.. 





With patient ear, oh royal youth, attend 
‘The ftoried labours of thy father’s friend : 
Fruitful of deeds, the copious tale is long, 





But truth fevere fhall dictate to my tongue: 470 
Learn what I heard the fea-born Seer relate, - 
Whofe eye can pierce the dark recefs of Fate. 

‘Long on th’ Ægyptian coaft by calms confin’d, 
Heav’n to my fleet refus’d a profp’rous wind: 
No vows had we preferr’d, nor victim flain ! 475 
For this the Gods each fav’ring gale reftrain : 
Jealous, to fee their high behefts obey’d ; 
Severe, 1f men th’ eternal rights evade. 

¥. 462. 4s when contending on the tengan fore. | The Poet 
here gives an account of one of Ubhfess adventures. Phil- 
melides was King of Lefbos, and Euftathius obferves, that there 
was a tradition that U/y/fes and Diomedes flew him, and turned 


a ftately monument he had raifed for himfelf into a publick 
place for the reception of -ftrangers. 
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High ger a gulfy fea, the Parian iile 
Fronts the deep roar of difemboguing Nile: 480 





$. 479. The Pharian J/.] ‘This defcription of Pharos 
has given’ great trouble to the Criticks and Geographers ; it 
is generally concluded, that the diftance of Pharos is about 
feven ftadia from Alexandria; Ammianus Atarcellivi:s mentions 
this very paflage thus; /“ xxii. Infula Pharos, ub: Protea cum 
Phocarum grezibus diverfatum Elomerus fabulatur inflatius, @ civi- 
tatis littore mille paffibus difparata, or, about a mile dytant from 
the fhores. How then comes Homer to affirm it to be diftant 
a full day’s fail? Dacer anfwers, that Homer might have 
heard that the N:/e, continually bringing down much earthy 
fubftance, had enlarged the continent : and knowing it not to 
be fo diftant in his time, took the liberty of a Poet, and de- 
{cribed it as ftill more diftant in the day$ of Menelaus. But 
Dacier never fees a miftake in Homer. . Had his Poetry been 
worfe if he had defcribed the real diftance of Phares ? It is 
allowable in a Poet to difguife the truth, to adorn his ftory ,; 
but what ornament has he given his Poetry by this enlarge- 
ment? Bochart has fully proved that there is no acceffion to 
the Continent from any fubftance that the Nze brings down 
with it: the violent agitation of the feas prohibit it from 
lodging, and forming itfelf into folidity. Krateffhenes is ct 
opinion, that Homer was ignorant of the mouths of Azle: but 
Stralo an{fwers, that his filence about them is not an argu- 
ment of his ignorance, for neither has he ever mentioned 
where he was born. But Strabo does net enter fully into the 
meaning of Kratofhenes: Erdtoffhenes does not mean that Avc- 
mer was ignorant of the mouths of Nr/e from his filence, but 
becaufe he places Pharos at the diftance of a whole day’s fail 
from the Continent. “Ihe only way to unite this incon- 
fiftence is to fuppofe, that the Poet intended to fpecify the 
Pelufiac mouth of Nile, from which Pharos ftands about a day’s 
fail : but this is fubmitted to the Cr‘ticks. 

I cannot tell whether one fhould venture to make ufe of the 
word N:s in the tranflatio it is doubtlefs an Anathroniim ; 


©) 
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Her diftance from the fhore, the courfe begun 
At dawn, and ending with the fetting fun, 

A galley meafures ; when the ftiffer gales 

Rife on the poop, and fully ftretch the fails. 
There, anchor’d veffels fafe in harbour lye, 485 
Whilft limpid fprings the failing cafk fupply. 


And now the twentieth fun defcending, laves 





His glowing axle in the weftern waves ; 

Still with expanded fails we court in vain 
Propitious winds, to waft us o’er the main: 499 
And the pale mariner at once deplores 

His drooping vigour, and exhautted ftorcs. 
When lo! a bright coerulean form appears, 

The fair Ezdothea ! to difpel my fears ; 


that name being unknown in the times of Homer and Mene- 


laus, when the Nile was called Ægyptus. Hemer in this very 
book 


am A iyini Ali weTiGy TOTAM. 


Yet on the other hand, this name of Ægyptus is fo little known, 
that a common Reader would fcarce diftinguifh the river 
from the country; and indeed univerfal cuftom has obtained 
for ufing the Latin name inftead of the Grecian, in Many other 
inftances which are equally Anachronifms: witnefs all the 
names of the Gods and G oddeffes throughout Homer; “Jupiter 
for Zeus, Juns for Erè, Neptune for Pofidaon, &c. 
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Proteus her fire divine. With pity prefs’d, 495 

Me fole the daughter of the deep addrefs’d ; 

What-time with hunger pin’d, my _  abfent 
mates 

Roam the wild Ifle in fearch of fural cates, 

Bait the barb’d fteel, and from the fifhy flood 
Appeafe th’ affli€tive fierce defire of food. 500 
Whoe'er thou art (the azure Goddefs cries) 

Thy conduét ill deferves the praife of wife: 


¥. 499. Bart the barb’d feel, and from the fifhy food.) Me- 
nelaus fays, hunger was fo violent among his companions, 
that they were compelled to eat fifh. Plutarch in his Sympo- 
fracks obferves, that among the Syrians and Gree#fs, to abftain 
from fifh was efteemed a piece of fanéctity ; that though the 
Greeks were encamped upon the He/le/pont, there is not the 
icaft intimation that they eat fifh, or any fea provifion; ard 
that the companions of UA/es, in the twelfth book of the 
Odyffey, never fought for fifh till all their other provificns 
were coniumed, and that the fame neceffity compelled them 
to eat the herds of the Sun which induced them to tafte fifth. 
No fiih is ever offered in facrifice: the Pythagorcans in parti- 
cular command fifh not to be eaten more itri€tly than any 
other animal: fifh afford no excufe at all for their deftruéti- 
on, they live as it were in another world, difturb not ouf 
air, confume not our fruits, or injure the waters; and there- 
fore the Pythagoreans». who were unwilling to offer violence 
to any animals, fed very littre, or not at all on fifhes. I 
thought it neceflary to irifert this from Plutarch, becaufe it is 
an obfervation that explains othcr pafilages in the {cquel of the 
Ody Jey. 

Yor. tf: Q 
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Is death thy choice, or mifery thy boaft, 

That here inglorious on a barren coaft 

Thy brave affociates droop, a meagre train 505 

With famine pale, and afk thy care in vain? 
Struck with the kind reproach, I ftraight reply ; 

Whate'er thy title in thy native fky, 

A Goddefs fure ! for more than mortal grace 

Speaks thee defcendant of ztherial race : 510 

Deem not, that here of choice my fleet remains ; 

Some heav’nly pow’r averfe my ftay conftrains : 

O, piteous of my fate, vouchifafe to fhew, 

(For what’s fequefter’d from celeftial view ?) 

What pow’r becalms th’ innavigable feasP 515 

What guilt provokes him,and what vows appeafe ~ 
I ceas’d, when affable the Goddefs cry’d; 

Obferve, and m the truths I fpeak confide : 

Th’ orac’lous Seer frequents the Pharian coaft, 

From whofe high bed my birth divine I boaft: 520 

Proteus, a name tremendous o’er the main, 


‘The delegate of Neptune's wat’ry reign. 


4. 521. Proteus, a ame tremendous o'er the main.] Lufta- 
zhius enumerates various Opinions concerning Proteus, fome 
underftand Protcus allegorical’'y to fignify the frit matter 
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Watch with infiduous care his known abode ; 


There faít in chains conftrain the various God: 


which undergoes all changes; others make him an emblem 
of true friendfhip, which ought not to be fettled till it has 
been tried in all fhapes: others make Proteus a piéture of a 
flatterer, who takes up all fhapes, and fuits himfelf to all 
forms, in compliance to the temper of the perfon whom he 
courts. “The Greeks (obferves Diodorus) imagined all thefe 
metamorphotes of Proteus to have been borrowed from the 
practices of the Ægyptran Kings, who were accuftomed to 
wear the figures of Lions, Bulls or Dragons in their diadems, 
as emblems of Royalty, and fometimes that of Trees, &c, 
not fo much for ornament as terrour. Others took Proteus to 
be an enchanter; and £zu/?athius recounts feveral that were 
eminent in this art, as Cratiffhenes the Phliafian (which Da- 
cier renders by miftake Califfhenes the Phyfician) who when 
he pleafed could appear all on fire, and affume other appear- 
ances to the aftonifhment of the fpectators: fuch alfo was 
Xenophon, Scymnus of Tarentum, Philippides of Syracufe, Hera- 
chtus of Aditylene, and Nymphedoru:, all praétifers of magical 
arts; and &u/ffathius recites that the Phece were made ufe of 
in their incantations. Some write that Proteus was an 4 ¢3p- 
tian tumbler, who could throw himfelf into variety of figures 
and poftures ; others, a Stage-player; others, that he was 2 | 
great General, {killed in all the arts and ftratagems of war: 
Dacier looks upon him to have been an enchanter, or Savpue- 
somos. It is certain from Herodotus, that there was in the 
times of AZenelaus, a King named Proteus, who reigned in 
LVemphis; that 4 egypt was always remarkable for thofe who 
excelled in magical arts ; thus Jannes and Jambres changed, 
at leaft in appearance, a rod into a Serpeni, and water into 
blood: it is mot therefore improbable but that Aenclaus, 
hearing of him while he was in Zgypt, went to confult him 
as an Enchanter, which kind of men always pretended to 
foreknow events: this perhaps was the real foundation 
of the whole ftory conceming Proteus; the reft is the 


Q 2 
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Who bound, obedient to fuperiour force, 525 
Unerring will prefcribe your deftin’d courfe. 

Jf {tudious of your realms, you then demand 
Their ftate, fince laft you left your natal land ; 
Inftant the God obfeguious will difclofe 

Bright tracks of glory, or a cloud of woes. 530 

She ceas’d, and fuppliant thus I made reply ; 

O Goddefs ! on thy aid my hopes rely : 

Dictate propitious to my duteous ear, 

What arts can captivate the changeful Seer ? 
For perilous th’ aflay, unheard the toil, 535 
T’ elude the prefcience of a God by guile. 

Thus to the Goddefs mild my fuit I end. 
Then fhe. Obedient to my rule, attend : 
When thro’ the Zone of heav’n the mounted fun 
Hath journey’d half, and half remains to run; 540 
The Seer, while Zephyrs curl the fwelling deep, 
Balks on the breezy fhore, in grateful fleep, 

His oozy limbs. Emerging from the wave, 


The Phoce {wift furround his rocky cave, 


hction and embellifhment of the Poet, who afcribes to 


bis Proteus whatever the credulity of men ufually afcrrbes to 
Fnchanters. 
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Frequent and full; the confecrated train cas 
Of * her, whofe azure trident awes the main: 
There wallowing warm,th enormous herd exhales 
An oily {fteam, and taints the noon-tide gales. 
To that recefs, commodious for furprife, 

When purple light fhall next fuffufe the fkies, 550 
With me repair; and from thy warriour band 
Three chofen chiefs of dauntiefs foul command : 
Let their auxiliar force befriend the toil, 

For {trong the God, and perfected in guile. 
Stretch’d on the fhelly fhore, he firít furveys 555 
The flouncing herd afcending from the feas ; 
Their number fumm’d, repos’d in fleep profound 
The {caly charge their guardian God furround : 
So with his batt’ning flocks the careful {wain 
Abides, pavilion’d on the grafly plain. 560 
With pow’rs united, ob{tinately bold 

Invade him, couch’d amid the fcaly fold : 

Inftant he wears, elufive of the rape, 


The mimick force of ev'ry favage fhape ; 


: Sy 
* Amplitrite 
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Or glides with liquid lapfe a murm’ring ftream, 
Or wrapt in flame, he glows at ev'ry hmb. 566 
Yet ftill retentive, with redoubled might 
Thro’ each vain paffive form conftrain his flight. 
But when, his native {hape refum’d, he {tands 
Patient of conqueft, and your caufe demands ; 570 
The caufe that urg’d the bold attempt declare, 
And foothe the vanguifh’d with a victor’s pray’r. 
The bands relax’d, implore the Seer to fay 
What Godhead interdicts the wat’ry way ? 
Who ftraight propitious, in prophetick ftrain 575 
Will teach you to repafs th’ unmeafur’d main. 
She ceas’d, and bounding from the fhelfy fhore, 
Round the defcending nymph the waves re- 
<iounding roar. 

High wrapt in wonder of the future deed, 
With joy impetuous, to the port I fpeed: 580 
‘The wants of nature with repaft fuffice, 

"Fill night with grateful {hade involv’d the fkies, 

3. 569. But when, his native „bape refum’d, &c.] This is 
founded upon the praétice cf Enchanters, who never give 


their anfwers, till they have aftonifhed the imagination of thofe 
who confult them with their juggling delufions, Daegic~. 
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And fhed ambrofial dews. Faft by the deep, 
Along the tented fhore, in balmy {fleep, 584 
Our cares were lot. When o’er the eaftern lawn, 
In faffron robes the the daughter of the dawn 
Advanc’d her rofy f{teps ; before the bay, 
Due ritual honours to the Gods I pay ; 
Then feek the place the fea-born nymph affign’d, 
With three affociates of undaunted mind. 590 
Arriv’d, to form along th’ appointed {trand 
For each a bed, fhe fcoops the hilly fand : 
Then from her azure car, the finny fporls 
Of four vat Phoce takes, to veil her wiles: 
Beneath the finny fpoils extended prone, 5905 
Hard toil! the prophet’s piercing eye to fhun ; 
New from the corfe, the {caly frauds diffufe 
Unfavoury ftench of oil, and brackifh ooze: 
But the bright fea-maid’s gentle pow’r implor’d, 
With nceétar’d drops the fick’ning fenfe reftor’d.6c9Q 

Thus ’till the fun had travell’d half the {kies, 
Ambuth’d we lie, and wait the bold emprife: 
When thronging quick to bafk in open arr, 
The flocks of Ocean to the ftrand repair : 

Q 4 
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Couch’d on the funny fand, the monftersflcep,: Gog 
Then Proteus mounting from the hoary deep, 
Surveys his charge, unknowing of deceit : 

(In order told, we make the fum compleat.) 
Pleas’d with the falfe review, fecyre he lies, 
And leaden flumbers prefs his drooping eyes. 610 
Rufhing impetuous forth, we ftraight prepare 
A furious onfet with the found of war, 

And fhouting feize the God: our force t’ evade 
His various arts he foon refumes in aid : 

A Lion now, he curls a furgy mane ; 615 


Sudden, our bands a {potted Pard reftrain ; 


». 613. And fhouting feize the God: ] Proteus has, 
through the whole ftory, been defcribed as a God who knew 
all things ; it may then be afked, how comes it that he did 
not foreknow the violence that was defigned againft his own 
perfon? and is it not a contradiction, that he who knew Me- 
uclaus without information, fhould not know that he Jay in 
ambutfh to feize him? The only anfwer that occurs to me is, 
that thefe enchanters never pretend to have an inherent 
fore-knowledge of events, but learn things by magical arts, 
and by recourfe to the fecrets of their profeffion; fo that 
Proteus having no fufpicion, had not confulted his art, and 
confequcntly might be furprifed by Alenelaus : fo far is agreg- 
able to the pretenfions of fuch deluders : the Poet indeed has 
drawn him in colours {tronger than life; but Poetry adds oar 
detracts at pleafurc, and is allowed frequently to ftep out of 
the way, to bring a foreign ornament into the {tory. 
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Then, arm’d with tufks, and hght’ning in his eyes, 
A Boar’s obfcener fhape the God belies: 
On {fpiry volumes, there, a Dragon rides; 
Here, from our {trict embrace a Stream he glides; 
And laft, fublime his ftately growth he rears, 621 
A Tree, and well-difflembled foliage wears. 
Vain efforts! with fuperiour paw’r comprefs’d, 
Me with reluétance thus the Seer addrefs’d. 
Say, fon of 4rreus, fay what God infpir’d 625 
This daring fraud, and what the boon defir’d ? 
J thus; O thou, whofe certain eye forefees 
The fix’d event of Fate’s remote decrees ; 
After long woes, and various toil endur’d, 
Still on this defert Ifle my fleet is moor’'d; 630 
Unfriended of the gales. All-knowing! fay, 
What Godhead interdicts the watry way? 
What vows repentant will the Pow’r appeafe, 
To fpeed a profp’rous voyage o'er the feas ? 

To Jove (with {tern regard the God replies) 635 
And all th’ offended fynod of the {fkies, 


+. 635. To Jove Tuft hecatombs &c.] Ho- 
mer continually inculcates morality, and piety to the Gods; 
þe gives in this place a gre inftance of the neceffity of it. 
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Juft hecatombs with due devotion flain, 

Thy guilt abfolv’d, a profp’rous voyage gain. 
To the firm fanéction of thy fate attend! 

An exile thou, nor cheering face of friend, 64u 
Wor fight of natal fhore, nor regal dome 

Shalt yet enjoy, but ftill art doom’d to roam. 
Once more the Nile, who from the fecret fource 
Of Yove’s high feat defcends with fweepy force, 
Mutt view his billows white beneath thy oar, 645 
And altars blaze along his fanguine fhore. 


Menelaus cannot fucceed tn any of his aétions, tii he pays due 
honours to the Gods; the neglect of facrifce is the occafion 


of all his calamity, and the performance of ıt opens a way ta 
all his future profperity. 


y. 643. — — — Nile, who from the fecret fource 
Of Jove’s high feat defcends ————] 

Homer, it muft be confeffled, gives the epithet Awwerns gene- 
rally to all rivers; if he has ufed it here peculiarly, there 
might have been room to have imagined that he had becn ac- 
cuainted with the true caufe of the inundations of this famo 1s 
river: the word Asiwerns implies it. for it is now generally a- 
greed, that thefe prodigious inundations proceed from the vait 
rains and the melting of the fnows on the mountgins of the 
Moon in Atthopia, about the autumnal Afquinox; when 
thofe rains begin to fall, the river by degrees increafes, and 
as they abate, it decreafes ; the word Atsmerns is therefore pe- 
culiarly proper when applied to the Nile; for though all ri- 
vers depend upon the watcrs that fall from the air, or & Ais, 
yet the Nz/e more efpecially; t r when the rain ceafes, the 
Nile confifts only of feven empty channels. 
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Then. will the Gods, with holy pomp ador’d, 


To thy long vows a fafe return accord. 
He ceas’d: heartewounded with afflictive 
pain, 
(Doom’d to repeat the perils of the main, 650 
A fhelfy tract, and long!) O Seer, I cry, 
To the ftern fanétion af th’ offended fky 
My prompt obedience bows. But deign to fay, 
What fate propitious, or what dire difmay 
Suftain thofe Peers, the reliques of our hoft, 655 
Whom Į with Nefer on the Phrygian coatt 
Embracing left? Muft I the warriours weep, 
Whelm’d in the bottom of the monftroys 
deep ? 
Or did the kind domeftick friend deplore 
The breathlefs heroes on their native {hore ? 660 
Prefs not too far, reply’d the God; but ceafe 
‘To know, what known will violate thy peace: 
Too curious of their doom! with friendly woe 
Thy breaft will heave, and tears eternal flow. 
Part live! the reft, a lamer*table train! 665 
Range the dark bound of Plutos dreary reign, 
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Two, foremoft in the roll of Mars renown'd, 
Whofe arms with congqueft in thy caufe were 
crown ’'d, 

Fell by difaftrous fate; by tempefts toft, 

A third lives wretched on a diftant coaft. 670 
By Neptune refcu’d from Minerva’s hate, 

On Gyre, fafe Otlean Ajax fat, 

His {hip o’erwhelm’d; but frowning on the floods, 

Impious he roar’d defiance to the Gods ; 

To his own prowefs all the glory gave, 675 

The pow’r defrauding who vouchfaf’d to fave. 

This heard the raging Ruler of the main ; 

His fpear, indignant for fuch high difdain, 

He lanch’d; dividing with his forky mace 

Th’ aerial fummit from the marble bafe: 68a 

The rock rufh’d fea-ward with impetuous roar 

Ingulf’d, and to th’ abyfs the boafter bore. 


y. 682. — — and to th’ abyfs the boafter bore.] It isin the 
original, He died, having drunk the falt water. ‘his verfe has 
been omitted in many editions of Homer; and the Ancients, 
fays Euftathius, blame Ariflarchus for not marking it asa verfe 
that ought to be rejected; the fimplicity of it confifts in the 
fenfe, more than in the terms, and it is unworthy of Proteus 
to treat the death of Ajax with » leafantry, as he feems to de, 
by adding saving drunk fault wate. but why may not roters 
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By- Juno's guardian aid, the wat’ry Vaft 
Secure of {torms, your Royal brother paft: 
"Tull coafting nigh the Cape, where Ma/ea fhrouds 
Her fpiry cliffs amid furrounding clouds; 686 
A whirling guft tumultuous from the fhore, 
Acrofs the deep his lab’ring veffel bore. 

In an ill-fated hour the coaft he gain’d, 

Where late in regal pomp Thyefes reign’d; 690 
But when his hoary honours bow’d to fatc, 
fEgyfibus govern’d in paternal ftate. 

The furges now fubfide, the tempeft ends ; 
From his tall {hip the King of men defcends : 
There fondly thinks the Gods conclude his toil! 
Far from his own domain falutes the foil: 696 
With rapture oft’ the verge of Greece reviews, 


And the dear turf with tears of joy bedews. 


be fuppofed to be ferious, and the term “Adpupir Bowe, to imply 
no more than that he was drowned in the waves of the ocean ? 
I know only one reafon that can give any colour to the ob- 
jection, wiz. its being poflibly become a vulgar expreffion, 
and ufed commonly in a ludicrous fenfe ; then indeed it is to 
be avoided in Poetry, but it does not follow, becaufe perhaps 
it might be ufed in this manner in the days of thefe Criticks, 
that therefore it was fo ufed in the days of Homer. What 
was poetical in the time of ne Poet, might be grown vulgar 
an the time of the Criticks 
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Him thus exulting on the diftant {trand, 

A Spy diftinguifh’d from his airy ftand ; 700 

To bribe whofe vigilance, Ægy/fbus told 

A mighty fum of ill perfuading gold: 

There watch’d this guardian of his guilty fear, 

"Till the twelfth moon had wheel’d her pale 
career ; 

And now admonifh’d by his eye, to court 705 

With terrour wing’d conveys the dread report 

Of deathful arts expert, his Lord employs 

The minifters of blood in dark furprife: 

And twenty youths in radiant mail incas’d, 

Clofe ambufh’d nigh the fpacious hall he 
plac’d. 710 

Then bids prepare the hofpitable treat : 

Vain fhews of love to veil his felon-hate ! 

To grace the victor’s welcome from the wars, 

A train of courfers, and triumphal cars 

Magnificent he leads: the Royal gueft 715 

Thoughtlefs of ill, accepts the fraudful feaft. 

The troop forth ifiuing from the dark recefs, 

With homicidal rage the “ing opprefs! 
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So, whilft he feeds luxurious in the ftall, 
The fov’reign of the herd is doom/’d to fall. 720 
The partners of his fame and toils at Zroy, 
Around their Lord, a mighty ruin! he: 
Mix’d with the brave, the bafe invaders bleed ; 
fEgyfibus fole furvives to boaft the deed. 

He faid; chill horrours fhook my fhiv’ring 

foul, TAE 

Rack’d with convulfive pangs in duft I roll; 
And hate, in madnefs of extreme defpair, 
To view the fun, or breathe the vital aur. 
But when fuperiour to the rage of woe, 
I {ftood reftor’d, and tears had ceas’d to flow; 730 
Lenient of grief, the pitying God began — 
Forget the brother, and refume the man: 
To Fate’s fupreme difpofe the dead refign, 
‘That care be Fate’s, a fpeedy paflage thine. 


¥. 719. So, whilff he feeds luxurious in the fiall, &c.] Da- 
cier tranflates Bey, by taureau, a bull; and mifunderftands £x- 
fiathius, who directly fays, that in the fecond //ad the Poet 
compares Agamemnon to a bull, in this place to an ox, tat.» 
Sixacey viv Ot Pot æùròr wowose The one was undoubtedly d- 
figned to defcribe the courage and majeftick port of a warriour, 
the other to give us an imae of a Prince falling in full peace 
and plenty, òs Ray ii Párny 
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Still lives the wretch who wrought the deatls 
deplor’d, 72 € 

But lives a victim for thy vengeful {word ; 

Unlefs with filial rage Ore/fes glow, 

And {wift prevent the meditated blow : 

You timely will return a welcome gueft, 

With him to fhare the fad funereal feaft. 740 
He faid : new thoughts my beating heartemploy, 

My gloomy foul receives a gleam of joy. 

Fair hope revives; and eager I addreft 

The prefcient Godhead to reveal the reft. 

The doom decreed of thofe difaftrous Two 745 

I've heard with pain, but oh! the tale purfue ; 

What third brave fon of Mars the Fates conftrain 

To roam the howling defart of the main: 

Or in eternal fhade if cold he lies, 


Provoke new forrow from thefe grateful eyes. 7 52 


$. 749. Orin eternal Jhade if cold he hes.] Proteus in the 
beginning of his Relation had faid, that one perfon was alive, 
and remained enclofed by the ocean: how then comes Adenelaus 
here to fay, Give me an account of that other perfon who is 
alive, or dead? Perhaps the forrow which Alenc/aus conceived 
for his friend Ufes, might make him fear the worft; and 
Proteus adding, enclofed by the a -an, might give a fufpicion 
that he was dead, the words bing capable of ambiguity. 
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That chief (rejoin’d the God) his race derives 
From Jthacz, and wond’rous woes furvives 3 


However this be, it fets the friendfhip of Afenelaus in a {trong 
fight: where friendfhip is fincere, a {tate of uncertainty is a 
{tate of fears, we dread even poffibilities, and give them an 
imaginary certainty. Upon this, one ef the fineft compli- 
ments that a Poet ever made to a patron tutns, that of Horace 
to Avecenas, in the firit of the Epodes. 

It may not perhaps be difagreeable to the Reader to ob- 
ferve, that /7zrgi/ has borrowed this ftory of Proteus from Ho- 
mer, and tranflated it almoft literally. Rapin fays, that HHo- 
mer’s defcription is more ingenious and fuller of invention, 
but /zrgi/’s more judicious. I wifh that Critick had given his 
reafons for his opinion. I believe in gencral, the plan of the 
flrad and Odyffey is allowed by the beft of Criticks to be more 
perfeét than that of the vezs. Homer, with refpecét to the 
unity of time, has the advantage very manifeftly: Rapin con- 
fefles it, and “4z/tot/e propofes him as an example to all Epick 
Authors. Where then is the fuperiorky of judgment? Is it 
that there are more fabulous, I mean incredible, ftories in 
Flomer than Virgi/? as that of the Cyclops, the fhips of Arici- 
nous, &c. Virgil has imitated moft of thefe bold fables, and 
the ftory of the {hips of Ak:nous is not more incredible than 
the transformation of the ihips of Æneas. But this is too 
large a fubject to be difcufied in the compafs of thefe Anno- 
tations. In particular paflages I freely allow the preference 
to Virgil, as in the defcent of Æneas into hell, Ge. but in 
this ftory of Proteus, I cannot fee any fuperiority of judgment. 
Virgil is little more than a tranflator; to fhew the particulars 
would be too tedious: I refer it to the Reader to compare the 


two Authors, and fhall only inftance in one paflage. 
‘Haei Ò ain)” iæyorles imsosúme `, dupi SF epas 
Barrojcer’ Bs ó yipwy dorine imsak delo FEXYNS >» 
“AAA Tob TpwTisa Aiwy yiver nuyiverS~, 
Avtae Emr eilaæ Opaxwy, x BLILALS y + De preys CUS, 
Tivélo ò wypo vdwe, x dépd,ecy ANY bitnarcy; S&C. 
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Laertes fon: girt with circumfluous tides, - 

He {till calamitous conftraint abides. 

Him in Calypfo’s cave of late I view’d, 755 
When ftreaming grief his faded cheek bedew’d. 
But vain his prays, his arts are vain to move 
Th’ enamour’d Goddefs, or elude her love: 

His veffel funk, and dear companions loft, 

He lives reluctant on a foreign coaft. 760 
But oh belov’d by heav’n! referv’d to thee 

A happier lot the fmiling Fates decree: 

Free from that law, beneath whofe mortal fway 
Matter is chang’d, and varying forms decay ; 
Eifyfium {hall be thine; the blifsful plains 765 


Of utmoft earth, where Rhadamanthus reigns. 


< Cum clamore ruit magno, manicifque jacentem 

«< Occupat: tlle fuz conira non immemor artis, 

«© Omnia transformat fefe in miracula rerum, 

«< Ignemque, horribilemque feram, fluviumque liquen- 
© tem; Otc: 

Zomer has a manifeft advantage in the occafion of the {tory : 
the lois of a few bees feems to be a caufe too trrvial for an un- 
dertaking fo great as the furprife of a Deity: whereas the 
whole happinefs of Menelaus depends upon this confultation 
of Proteus: this is a far more important caufe, and confe- 
quently in this refpet €mething more is due to Homer than 


the fole honour of an invent 
X- 765. Elyfium Joall be thine; the blifsful plats 
Of uimof earth, &c J 
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Joys ever young, unmix’d with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of th’ eternal year : 
Stern winter {miles on that aufpicious clime: 
The fields are florid with unfading prime: 770 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy fnow : 
But from the breezy deep the Bleft inhale 
‘The fragrant murmurs of the weftern gale. 
This grace peculiar will the Gods afford a 
To thee the fon of Jove, and beauteous Heler s Lord. 
He ceas’d, and plunging in the vaft profound, 
Beneath the God the whirling billows bound. 


This is the only place in which the Elyffan field is mentioned 
in Homer. “The conjeétures of the Ancients are very various 
about it: P/ato in his Phed. places it in calo fiellato, or the 
region of the Stars ; but fince Homer fixes it sis welpela yains, or 


(as Ailton exprefies it) at the earth’s green end, Iwill pafs over -- 


the conjectures of others, efpecially fince the paxdgary Nyc, by 
which others exprefs E/y/rum, confine it to this world. 

Strabo, fays Euffathius, places it not far from A#eaurufia, that 
lies near the Streights: it is fuppofed by Bcchart, as Dacier 
obferves, that the fable is of Phaenician extraétion, that Æi- 
zuth in #ebrew fignifies joy or exultation, which word the 
Greeks, adapting to their way of pronunctation, called Edy/us. 
If this be truc, I fhould come, into an opinion that has much 
prevailed, that the Greeks had heard of Paradife from the 
Flebrews ; and that the Hlebrews,defe. ibing Paradifé as a place 
of Alizuth, or joy, gave occafic to ali the fables ‘of the Gre- 
cian -Elyfium. 

R 2 
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Then fpeeding back, involv’d in various thought, 
My friends attending at the fhore I fought. 780 
Arriv’d, the rage of hunger we controll, 

Till night with filent fhade invefts the pole ; 
Then lofe the cares of life in pleafing reft. — 
Soon as the morn reveals the rofeate Eaft, 

With fails we wing the mafts, our anchors weigh, 
Unmoor the fleet, and rufh into the fea. 786 
Rang’d on the banks, beneath our equal oars 
White curl the waves, and the vex’d ocean roars. 
Then fteering backward from the Pharza7 Ife, 
We gain the ftream of “fove-defcended N7/e: 790 
There quit the fhips, and on the deftin’d fhore 
With ritual hecatombs the Gods adore: 

= Their wrath aton’d, to Agamemnons name 

A Cenotaph I raife of deathlefs fame. 

Thefe rites to piety and grief difchare’d, Os 
The friendly Gods a fpringing gale inlare’d : 





The fleet fwift tilting o'er the furges flew, 

"Till Grecian cliffs appezr’d, a blifsful view! 
Thy patient ear hath heard me long relate 

A ftory, fruitful of difastrous fate: 25D 
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And -now, young Prince, indulge my fond 
requett ; 

Be Sparta honour’d with his royal gueft, 
"Tull from his eaftern goal, the joyous fun 
His twelfth diurnal race begins to.run.. 
Meantime my train the friendly gifts prepare, S05 
Three {prightly courfers, and a polifh’d car: 
With thefe, a goblet of capacious mould, 
Figur’d with art to dignify the gold, 
(Form/’d for libation to the Gods) {hall prove 
A pledge and monument of facred love. BIO 

My quick return, young Ithacus rejoin’d, 
Damps the warm wifhes of my raptur’d mind: 
Did not my fate my needful hafte conftrain, 
Charm’d by your fpeech, fo graceful and humane, 
Loft in delight the circling year would roll, 815 
While deep attention fix’d my tning foul. 
But now to Py/e permit my deftin’d way, 
My lov’d affociates chide my long delay: 

y. 806. Three /prightly cour fers.] How comes it to pafs that 
Menelaus proffers three horfes to Telemachus? This was a 
compleat fet among the Anc: nts, they ufed one Pole-horfe¢ 


and two leaders. £u/fathius 
R 3 
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In dear remembrance of your royal grace, 

I take the prefent of the promis’d Vafe ; 520 
The courfers for the champaign fports, retain ; 


That gift our barren rocks will render vain : 


Fa S22. That gift gur barren racks will render vain.| ‘This 
pafiage where Te/emachus refufes the horfes has been much ob- 
ferved, and turned to a moral fenfe, viz. as a leflon to men 
to defire nothing but what is fuitable to their conditions. 
Horace has introduced it into his Epittles, 


< Haud malè Telemachus, proles patientis U/y/fez ; 

< Non eft aptus equis Ithace locus, ut neque planis 
<e Porreétus fpaciis, nec multz prodigus herb : 

<< Atride, magis apta tibi tua dona relinquam.” 


This is the reafon why Uses (as Euffathius obferves upon the 
tenth of the tliad) leaves the horfes of Rhefus to the difpofal 
of Diomedes; fo that the fame fpirit of Wifdom reigned in 
Telemachus, that was fo remarkable in Uldyf/es. This is the 
reafon why Menelaus fmiled ; it was not at the franknefs or 
fimplicity of Telemachus, but it was a {mile of joy, to {fee the 
young Prince inherit his father’s wifdom. 

It is the remark of Euffathius, that Telemachus is far from 
exalting the nature of his country; he confefles it to be bar- 
ren, and more barren than the neighbouring Iflands;, yet 
that natural and laudable affection which all worthy perfons have 
for their country, makes him prefer it to places of a more happy 
fituation. This appears to mea replication to what AZene/laus 
had before offered concerning the tranfplantation of Ubffes ta 
Sparta ; ; this is contained in pe and then the meaning 
is, It is true /theca is a barren egion, yet more “defireable 
than this country of Lacedzmon, this imméCd@ yaie. It is the 
more probable from the offer of horfes which Menelaus had then 
made, and is alfo another reafori for the {mile of Menelaus. 
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Horiitd with cliffs, our meagre land allows 
Thin herbage far the mountain goat to browze, 
But neither mead nor plain fupplies, to feed 825 
The {prightly courfer, or indulge his {peed : 
To fea-furrounded realms the Gads affign 
Small traét of fertile lawn, the leaft to mine. 
His hand the King with tender paffion prefs’d, 
And ímiling thus, the royal youth addrefs’'d: 830 
© early worth! a foul fo wife, and young, 
Proclaims you from the fage U//fes fprung. 
Selectc.i from my ftores, of matchlefs price 
An urn fhall recompence your prudent choice: 
Not mean the mafly mould of filver, grac’d 835 


By Yulcan’s art, the verge with gold enchas’d ; 


Eufiathius remarks that Menelaus, though he has exprefied 
the greateit friendfhip for U/ffes, yet makes no ofier to reftore 
the fortunes of his friend by any military affiftance; though 
he had a moft fair opportunity given him to repay the paft 
kindnefs of U/yffes to his wife Penelope and his fon Telemachus 5 
and how comes Telesnachus not to afk it either of Ne/for or 
Afenelaus ? He anfwers, that this depended upon the uncer- 
tainty they were yet under, concerning the life of UA/es. 
But the true reafon in my opinion is, that the nature of 
Epick Poetry requires a contrary conduét: the Hero of the 
Poem is to be the chief agent, and the re-citablifhment of his 
fortunes muft be owing to his wn wifdom and valour. I 
have enlarged upon this already, fo that there is no accafion 
an this place to infift upon 

Rm 4 
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A pledge the feeptei’d pow’: of Sidon gave, 
When to his realm I plough’d the orient wave 
Thus they alternate; while with artiul care 
The menial train the regal teaft preparc: 640 
The firfttlings of the flock are doom’d to dyc ; 
Rich fragrant wines the chearing bow! fupply ; 
A female band the gift of Ceres bring ; 
And the gilt roofs with genial triumph ring. 
Meanwhile, in Ithaca, the Suitor-pow’rs 845 
In aétive games divide their jovial hours: 
In Areas vary’d with mofaick art, 
Some whirl the difk, and fome the jav’lin dart. 
Afide, fequefter’d fiom the vaft refort, 
Antinous fat fpectator of the fport , 850 
With great Furymachus, of worth cont ft, 
And high defcent, fuperiour to the reft; 
Whom young Ncëmonu lowly thus addreft 
My {hip equipp’d within the neighb’ring 
port, 
The Prince, departing for the Pylian court, 855 
Requeited for his fpeed; but courteous, fay 


When fteers he home, or why this long delay ~ 
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For Zé/7s I fhould fail with utmoft fpeed, 
T’importtwelve mares which there luxurious feed, 
And twelve young mules, a {trong laborious race, 
Wew to the plough, unpractis’d in the trace. 861 
Unknowing of the courfe to Py/e defign’d, 
A fudden horrour feiz’d on either mind: 
The Prince in rural bow’r they fondly thought, 
Numb’ring his flocks and herds, not far remote. 
Relate, Antinous cries, devoid of guile, 866 
When fpread the Prince his fail for diftant Pyle? 
Did chofen chiefs acrofs the gulfy main 
Attend his voyage, or domeftick train ? 
Spontaneous did you fpeed his fecret courfe, 870 
Or was the veffel feiz’d by fraud or force? 
With willing duty, not reluctant mind, 
r Noëmon cry’d) the veflel was refign’d. 
Who in the balance, with the great affairs 874 
Of courts prefume to weigh their private cares ? 
With him, the peerage next in pow’r to you: 
And Mentor, captain of the lordly crew, 
Or fome Celeftial in his rev’rend form, 


Safe from the fecret rock and adverfe ftorm, 
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Pilots the courfe: for when the glimm’ring ray 
Of yeíter dawn difclos’d the tender day, 831 
Mentor himfelf I faw, and much admir’d. — 
Then ceas’d the Youth, and from the court retir’d. 

Confounded and appall’d, th’ unfinifh’d game 
The Suitors quit, and all to council came: 88% 
Antinous firft th’ afflembled Peers addreft, 

Rage fparkling in hiseyes, and burning in his breaft, 

O fhame to manhood! fhall one daring boy 
The {cheme of all our happinefs deftray ? 

Fly unperceiv’d, feducing half the flow’r 89ga 
Of nobles, and invite a foreign pow’r? 

The pond’rous engine rais’d to crufh us all, 
Recoiling, on his head 1s fure to fall. 

JInftant prepare me, on the neighb’ring ftrand, 
With twenty chofen mates a veffel mann’d ; 895 
For ambufh’d clofe beneath the Samian fhore 
His fhrp returning fhall my fpies explore: 

%. 896. For amb: frd clofe, &c.] We have here another 
ufe which the Poet makes of the voyage of Telemachus. Eu- 
Jtatius remarks that thefe incidents not only diverfify but en- 
liven the Poem. But it m y be afked why the Poet makes 


not ufe of fo fair an opportunity to infert a gallant action of 
Zelemachus, and draw him not as chiding, but defeating his 
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He foon his rafhnefs fhall with hfe atone, 

Seek for his father’s fate, but find his own. 
With vaít applaufe the fentence all approve ; 

Then rife, and ta the feaftful hall remove: ge1 

Swift to the Queen the Herald Medoz ran, 

Who heard the confult of the dire Divan : 

Before her dome the royal matron {tands, 

And thus the meffage of his hafte demands. gog 
What will the Suitors? muft my fervant train 

Th’ allotted labours of the day refrain, 


adverfaries ? “The anfwer is eafy; That the Suitors failed 
compleatly armed, and Telemachus unprovided of any weapons: 
and therefore Homer confults credibility, and forbears to paint 
his young Hero in the colours of a Knight in Romance, who 
upon all difadvantages engages and defeats his oppofers. But 
then to what purpofe is this ambufh of the Suitors, and what 
part of the defign of the Poem is carried on by it? The very 
chief aim of it; To fhew the fufferings of Us/fes: he is un- 
fortunate in all relations of life, asa King, as an hufband,. 
and here very eminently as a father; thefe fufferings are laid 
down in the propofition of the Ody//ry as effential ro the Poem, 
and confequently this ambufh laid by the Suitors againit the 
life of Telemachus is an effential ornament. 

¥. 906. The fpeech of Penelope.] Longinus in particular 
commends this fpeech as a true picture of a perfon that feels 
various emotions of foul, and is borne by every guft of paffion 
from fentiment to fentiment, with fudden and unexpected 
tranfitions. There is fome obfcurity in the Greek; this ariles 
from the warmth with which fhe fpeaks, fhe has not leifure 
to explain herfelf fully, a circurmftance natural to a perfon in 
anger. 
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For them to form fome exquifite repaft ? » 
Heav’n grant this feftival may prove thcir laft 
Or if they {till muft live, from me remove gI« 
The double plague of luxury and love! 
Forbear, ye fons of infolence! forbear, 

In riot to confume a wretched heir. 

in the young foul illuftrious thought to raife, 
Were ye not tutor’d with Uffes praife? O15 
Have not your fathers oft’ my Lord defin’d, 
Gentle of fpeech, beneficent of mind? 


Penelope gives avery beautiful pjcture of Ulyfes: «< The 
<< beft of Princes are allowed to have their favourites, and 
<< give a greater fhare of affection than ordinary to particular 
<< perfons. But Uffes was a father to all his people alike, 
<< and loved them all as his children; a father, though he 
ec bears a more tender affection to one child than to another, 
<< yet fhews them all an equal treatment; thus alfo a good 
<< King is not fwayed by inclination, but juftice, towards all 
ec his fubjećts.” Dacier. 

One circumftance ts very remarkable, and gives us a full 
view of a perfon in anger; at the very fight of Avedon, Pene- 
lope flies out into paffion ; fhe gives him not time to fpeak one 
fyllable, but fpeaks herfelf as if all the Suitors were prefent, 
and reproaches them in the perfon of Medon, though Adedon 
is juft to her and U4/fes ; but anger is an undiftinguifhing paf- 
fion. What fhe fays of ingratitude, recalls to my memory 
what is to be found in Laertius: Ariftotle being afked whaz 
thing upon earth fooneft grew old? replied an cbligatioz.. 
Tl Taira yupaons 5 refpondit, - regis | 
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Some Kings with arbitrary rage devour, 
Or in their T'yrant-Minions vef{t the pow’rr : 
Usps let no partial favours fall, 92@ 
‘The people’s parent, he protected all: 
But abíent now, perfidious and ingrate ! 
His ftores ye ravage, and ufurp his {tate. 

He thus; O were the woes you {peak the worft! 
They form a deed more odious and accurft; 92¢ 
More dreadful than your boding foul divines : 
But pitying Jove avert the dire defigns! 

The darling object of your royal care 

Is mark’d to perifh in a deathful {nare ; 

Before he anchors in his native port, 930 
From Pyle re-failing and the Spartan court ; 
Horrid to fpeak! in ambufh is decreed 

The hope and heir of Ithaca to bleed! 

Sudden fhe funk beneath the weighty woes, 
The vital ftreams a chilling horrour froze: 935 
The big round tear ftands trembling ın her eye, 
And on her tongue imperfect accents dye. 

At length, in tender language, interwove 


With fighs, fhe thus xprefs’d her anxious love. 
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Why rafhly wou’d my fon his fate explore, 940 
Ride the wild waves, and quit the fafer fhore ? 
Did he with all the greatly wretched, crave 
A blank oblivion, and untimely grave! 

"Tis not reply’d the Sage, to Medon giv'n. 
To know, 1f fome inhabitant of heav’n, O45 
In his young breaft the daring thought infpir’d ; 
Or if alone with filial duty fir’d, 
The winds and waves he tempts in early bloom, 
Studious to learn his abfent father’s doom. 

The Sage retir’d: unable to controul 95° 
The mighty griefs that {well her lab’ring foul, 
Rolling convulfive on the floor, is feen 


The piteous object of a proftrate Queen. 





Words to her dumb complaint a paufe fupplies, 


And breath, to wafte in unavailing cries. 955 





¥. 941. Ride the wild waves ] Were this paffage to be 
rendered literally, it would run thus, climb the fwift /hips, which 
are horfes tc men on the feas. Euftathius obterves the allufion 
is very juft, and that the only doubt is, whether it be brought 
in opportunely by Penelope? It may be doubted, if the mind 
could find leifure to introduce fuch allufions ? Dacter anfwers 
that Penelope fpeaks thus through indignation: the grief that 
fhe conceives at the hardinefs of men, in finding out a way to 
pafs the feas as well as land, 1 rnifhed her with thefe figures 
very naturally; for figures afte agı able to paffion. 
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Around their fov’reign wept the menial fair, 

To whom fhe thus addrets’d her deep defpair. 
Behold a wretch whom all the Gods confign 

To woe! Did ever forrows equal mine? 

Long to my joys my dearef{t Lord is loft, 960 

iiis country’s buckler, and the Grecraz boatt : 

Now from my fond embrace, by tempefts torn, 

Our other column of the {tate is borne: 

Nor took a kind adieu, nor fought confent! — 

Unkind confed’rates in his dire intent! gf = 

Ill {uits it with your fhews of duteous zeal, 

From me the purpos’d voyage to conceal : 

Tho’ at the folemn midnight hour he rofe, 

Why did you fear to trouble my repofe > 

He cither had obey’d my fond defire, gea 

Or feen his mother piere’d with grief GA. pire. 

Bid Dolius quick attend, the faithful {flave 

Whom to my nuptial train [carius gave, 

T’ attend the fruit-groves: with inceflant f{pecd 

He {hall this violence of death decreed, ors 

To good Laertes tell. Experienc’d age 


May timely intercept œe ruffian-rage, 
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Convene the tribes, the murdď’rous plot re- 
veal, 

And to their pow’r to fave his race appeal. 

Then, Euryclea thus. My deareft dread! 9&8 

Tho’ to the fwérd I bow this hoary head, 

Or if a dungeon be the pain decreed, 

I own me confcious of th’ unpleafing deed : 

Auxiliar to his flight, my aid implor’d, 

With wine and viands I the vefifel ftor’d : 98g 

A folemn oath, impos’d, the fecret feal’d, 

*Till the twelfth dawn the light of heav’n rc- 
veal’d. 

Dreading th’ effect of a fond mother’s fear, 

He dard not violate your royal ear. 

But bathe, and in imperial robes array’d, ọgọ 


Pay due devotions to the * Martial maid, 





And reft afianc’d in her guardian aid. 
Send not to good Laerfvs, nor engage 
In toils of {tate the miferies of age: 
°Tis impious to furmife, the pow’rs divine ọọ 5 
To ruin doom the Yove-defcended line: 


* Nin 
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Long-fhall the race of juft Arcefius reign, 


Ané Ifles remote enlarge his old domain. 

The Queen her fpeech with calm attention hears, 
Her eyes reftrain the filver-treaming tears. 1000 
She bathes, and rob’d, the facred dome. afcends : 
Her pious fpeed a female train attends: 

The falted cakes in canifters are laid, 


And thus the Queen invokes Minerva’s aid. 


+. 998. And Ifles remote enlarge his old domain | Dacier of- 
fers a Criticifm upon thefe laft words of Euryclka: it cannot 
be imagined thefe fertile fields can be fpoken, of /thaca 3 Piu- 
torch’s defcription of it is intirely contradictory to this: ¢* /t/aca, 
« fays he, is rough and mountainous, fit only to breed goats 5 
‘© upon cultivation it fcarce yields any fruits, and thefe fo 
cs rworthlefs, as fcarce to recompenfe the labour of gathering.” 
omer therefore by this expreffion intended the other domi- 
nions of Ulyffès, fuch as Cephalenia, &c. 

But I queftion not, that the whole dominions of Ui, ffes are 
included, /thaca as well as Cephalenia ; for though /ibaca was 
mourmtainous, yet the vallies were fruitful, according to the 
defeription of it in the thirteenth of the Ody/ey. 


The rugged foil allows no level {pace 

For fl, ing chariots, or the rapid race; 

Yet not ungrateful to the Peafant’s pain, 

Suffices fulnefs to the fwelling grain: 

‘The loaded trees their various fruits produce, 

And cluft?ring grapes afford a gen’rous juice, GG 
As for her remark upon årómrçoð, it is of no validity; the werd 
ftands in oppofition to Sépele, and implies no’more than £% «~ 
or at a diftance in general. 

VOL. I. 9 
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Daughter divine of ‘ove, whofe arm can 
wield TOOR 

Th’ avenging bolt, and fhake the dreadful fhield ! 
If e'er Ulyffes to thy fane preferr’d 
The beft and ‘choiceft of his flock and herd ; 
Hear, Goddefs, hear, by thofe oblations won ; 
And for the pious fire preferve the fon: IOIO 
His wifh’d return with happy pow’r befriend, 
And on the Suitors let thy wrath defcend. 

She ceas’d; {hrill extafies of joy declare 
The fav’ring Goddefs prefent to the pray’: 
THe Suitors heard, and #eem’d the mirthful voice 
A fignal of her ‘Hymenzal choice; | Io1GQ 


a 


xy. 10315. The Suitors heard, and deem’d the mirthful voice 
A fignal of ber Flymeneal choice. ] 

It may be afked whence this conjecture of the Suitors arifes ? 
Penelope is defcribed as weeping grievoufly, and fainting away, 
and yét immediately the Suitors conclude fhe is preparing for 
the nuptials. Exu/fathius aníwers, that undoubtedly the Suitors 
underftood the Queen had purified herfelf with water, and 
fupplicated the Goddefs Minerua, though the Poet omits the 
relation of fuch litile particularities. But whence is it that 
the Poet gives a greater fhare of wifdom to Euryclea than to 

Penelope? Penelope commands fervant to fly with the news 
of the abfence of Telemachs to Laertes, which could not at all 
advantage Telemachus, and nly grieve Laertes: Euryclea im- 
mediately diverts her from that ain intention, advifes her to 
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Whilft one moft jovial thus accofts the board ; 
«< Too late the Queen felecéts a {fecond lord: 
“ In evil hour the nuptial rite intends, IOIg 
“<< When o’er her fon difaftrous death impends. | 
Thus he unfkill’d of what the Fates provide ! 
But with fevere rebuke Antinous cry’d. 
Thefe empty vaunts will make the voyage vain ; 
Alarm not with difcourfe the menial train : 
The great event with filent hope attend; 1025 
Our deeds alone our counfel muft commend. 
His fpeech thus ended fhort, he frowning rofe, 
And twenty chiefs renown’d fog valour chofe: 


have recourfe to heaven, and not add mifery to the already mi- 
ferable Laertes: this is Wifdom in Eurycla. But it muft be 
confefied that the other is Nature in Penelope: Euryclea is 
calm, Penelope in a paffion: and ffomer would have been a 
yery bad painter of human Nature, if he had drawn Penelope, 
‘thus heated with paffion, in the mild temper of Eurycla; grief 
and refentment give Penelope no time to deliberate, whereas 
Euryclea is lefs concerned, and confequently capable of think- 
ing with more tranquillity. 

ý. 1022. With rebuke fevere Antinous cry’d.] Antinous 
{peaks thus in return to what had been before faid by one of 
the Suitors concerning Telemachus, viz. ** the Queen little 
“< imagines that her fon’s death approaches,” he fears left 
Penelope fhoutd know thgir intentions, and hinder their mea- 
fures by raifing the fubjeats of thaca that itill retained their 
fidelity. Dacier. 


$ 2 
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Down to the ftrand he fpeeds with haughty {trides, 

Where anchor’d in the bay the veffel rides, 

Replete with mail and military {tore, 

In all her tackle trim to quit the fhore. 

The defp’rate qrew afcend, unfurl the fails ; 

(The. fea-ward prow invites the tardy gales) 

Then take repaft, üll He/perus difplay’d 1035 

His golden circlet jn the weftern fhade. 
Meantime the Queen without refeétion due, 

Heart-wounded, to the bed of ftaté withdrew : 

In her fad breaft the Prince’s fortunes roll, 

And hope and doubt alternate feige her foul. 1040 

So when the woad-man’s toil her cave furrounds, 


And with the hunter’s cry the grove refounds ; 
| 


yxy. 1041. So when the wrod-man’s toil, &c.] The Poet,. to 
fh w the majefty and high fípirit of Penelope, compares her to 
Lion- is: he manages the allufion very artfully: he defcribes 
‘cnefs net as exerting any dreadful acts of violence, (for 

. Compatiion is only proper to be applied to a Hero) but 

? by her enemies; which at once fhews both her dan- 
noblencfs of fpirit under it: itis in the Greek mov 

' ich may fignify either a circle of toils or nets, or a 
:nemies : the former is pernaps preferable, as cor- 

seft wiih the condition of Penelope, who was fur- 

the fecret ambu‘hes and {nares of the Suitors. 
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With grief and rage the mother-lion 

Eearlefs herfelf, yet trembles for her young. 
While penfivein the filent flumb’rousfhade,1045 

Sleep’s gentle pow’rs her drooping eyes invade; 

Minerva, life-like on imbody’d arr 

Imprefs’d the form of [phthima the fair: 

(Icarius daughter fhe, whofe blooming charms 


Allur’d Fumelus to her virgin-arms ; IOS5O 


y. 1047. Minerva, fe- like on imbody’d air 
impreft the form, &c.] 


We have here an imaginary Being introduced by the Poet: the 
whole is managed with great judgement, it is fhort, becaufe 
it has not a direct and immediate relation to the progrefs of 
the Poem, and becaufe fuch imaginary intercourfes have ever 
ween looked upon as fudden in appearance, and as fudden in 
vanifhing away. The ufe the Poet makes of it, is to relieve 
Penelope from the extremity of defpair, that fhe may aé& her 
part in the future fcenes with courage and conftancy. We 
fee it is Minerva who fends this phantom to Pewelope to com- 
fo.t her: now this is an allegory to exprefs that as foon as 
the violence of forrow was over, the mind of Penelcpe returned 
to fome degree of tranquillity - Minerva is no more than the 
refult of her own reflection and wifdom, which banifhed from 
her breaft thofe melancholy apprehenfions. ‘The manner 
likewife of its introduction is not lefs judicious; the mind is 
apt to dwell upon thofe objeéts in fleep which make a deep 
imprefiicn when awake: this is the foundation of the Poet’s 
fiction , it 1s no more than a dream which he here defcribes, 
but he cloth’s it with a bod¥, gives it a momentary exiftence, 
and by this m thod exalt: a law jercumftance into dignity and 
roc v, 
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A fcepter’>d Lord, who oer the fruitfoil plain 
OF Theffaly, wide ftretch’d his ample reign :) 
As Pallas wild, along the fable {kies 
To calm the Queen the Phantom-fifter flies. 
Swift on the regal dome defcending iight, 
The bolted valves are pervious to her flight. 
Clofe to her head the pleafing vifion ftands, 
And thus performs Minzerva’s high command 
O why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 
To render fleep’s foft blefling unfincere': 
Alike devout to forrow’s dire extreme 
The day-refleétion, and the midnight-dream 
Thy fon, the Gods propitious will re{tore, 
And bid thee ceafe his abfence to deplore. 


To whom the Queen, (whilft yet her pe! 
mind 
Was in the filent gates of fleep confin’d) 
O fifter, to my foul for ever dear, 
Why this frit vifit to reprove my fear tr 


How in a realm & diftant fhou’d you know 


From what decp fource my ceafelefs for 
flow ? 
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il my hope my royal Lord is loft, 

coumtry’s buckler, and the Grecean boait : 
with confurnmate woe to weigh me down, 
‘heir of all his honours, and his crown, 
darling fon is fled! an eafy prey. 1075 
he fierce {ftorms, or men more fierce than they -z 
o in a league of blood afiociates {worn, 

l intercept th’ unwary Youth’s return. 

‘ourage refume, the fhadowy form reply‘*d, 


he protecting care of heav’n confide: 1080 


1073. And with confummate woe, &c.} In the original, 
‘ope fays plainly, fhe is more concerned for her fon than 
\ufband. I fhall tranflate Dacier’s obfervations upon this 
ge. We ought not to reproach Penelope for this feemingly 
cing declaration, in preferring a fon to a hufband: her 
ment is natural and juit; fhe had all the reafon in the 
d to believe that Uffes was dead, fo that all her hopes, 
er affe€tion was entirely placed upon Telemachus: his lofs 
‘fore muft unavoidably touch her with the higheft degree 
nfibility ; if he is loft, fhe can have recourfe to no fecond 
‘ort. But why may we not allow the reafon which Pe- 
2e herfelf gives for this fuperiority of forrow for Yelema- 
>? <¢ Telemachus, fays fhe, is unexperienced in the world, 
id unable to contend with difficulties: whereas U/p/fés 
1ew how to extricate himfelf upon all emergencies.” This 
fufficient reafon why fhe fhould fear more for Telemachus 
Uiyffes : her affeétior might be greater for Ulyffes than 
nachus, yet her fears might be ítronger for the fon than 


hufband, Uffes being able to furmount dangers by 
rience, Yelesnachus be new to all difficulties. 
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On him attends the blue-ey’d maral Maid ; 
What earthly can implore a furer aid? 
Me now the guardian Goddefs deigns to fend, 
To bid thee patient his return attend. 

The Queen replies : If in the bleft abodes 108 
A Goddefs, thou haft commerce with the Gods 
Say, breathes my Lord the blifsful realm o 

bight, 

Or lies he wrapt in ever-during night? 

Enquire not of his doom, the Phantom cries, 


I fpeak not all the counfel of the {kies : 1090 


3%. 1089. Enquire not of his doom, &c.] It may be afkedi 
what is the reafon of this conduct, and why fhould the Phan-' 
tom refufe to relate any thing concerning the condition of 
Uljffes? Euftathius anfwers, that if the Phantom had related 
the full truth of the ftory, the Poem had been at an end; 
the very conftitution of it requires that U/y/fes fhould arrive 
unknown to all, but chiefly to his wife, as will appear in the 
profecution of the ftory: the queftion is very natural for an 
affectionate wife to make concerning an abfent hufband ; but 
this being an improper place for the difcovery, the Poet defers 
the folution of it, till the unravelling of the whole in the 
conclufion of the Poem. 


The action of this book takes up the fpace of two nights 
and one day, fo that from the opening of the Poem to the 
introduction of Uffes are fix days completed. 

But how lons atime Telem us afterwards ftaid with Affene- 
laus is a queítion, which has ce loyed fome modern Frenh 
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indulge with vain difcourfe, or long. 
vindy fatisfaction of the tongue. 

Swift thro’ the valves the vifionary fair 
Repatfs'd, and viewlefs mix’d with common a'r. 
The Queen awakes, deliver’d of her woes: 1095 
With florid joy her heart dilating glows: 
ihe vifion, manifeft of future fate, 

Makes her with hope her fon’s arrival wait. 

Meantime the Suitors plough the watry 

plain, 
Telemachus in thought already flain! IIOO 
When fight of lefs’ning Jt/aca was loft, 
Their fail direéted for the Samzan coaít, 
A fmall but verdant Ile appear’d in view, 
And Aeris th’ advancing Pilot knew : 


Ciriticks ; one of which maintains, that he ftaid no lenzer 
than thefe two nights at Laccdemon: but it is evident from 
the fequel of the Ody ey, that Lelemachus arrived again at /tha- 
ca two days after UAfes; but U4/fes was twenty-nine days in 
paffing from Ogygia to /thaca, and confequently during thar 
alle time TVelesmachus muft have been abfent from ibara. 
The ground of that Critick’s miftake was from the filence of 
Homer as to the exact time of his flay, which was of no im- 
portance, being diftinguifhed by no action, and only in an 
E pifodical part. The fame thing led me into the like error 
in the Note on y. a2r of the Scand book, where it was faid 
that Teleenachus returned tọ srheca in lei, than twelve days. 
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An ample port the 1ucks projected form, 
To break the rolling waves, and ruffling 101m 
That fafe recefs they gain with happy foeed, 


And in clofe ambufh wait the murd’rous deed. 


THE END oF THE First VOLUME. 
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